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LETTER  I. 

MISS   HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

Wednesday  Night,  March  t'?. 
Angry! — What  should  I  be  angry  for  ?  I  am  Tnij;hlily 
pleased  with  your  freedom,  as  you  call  it.  I  only  won- 
der at  your  patience  with  me  ;  that's  all.  I  am  sorry  I 
gave  you  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  letter  upon  the  occa- 
sion*, notwithstanding  the  pleasure  I  received  in  read- 
ing it. 

I  believe  you  did  not  intend  reserves  to  me  :  for  two 
reasons  1  believe  you  did  not :  First,  because  you  saif 
you  did  not :  Next,  because  you  have  not  us  yet  been 
able  to  convince  yourself  how  it  is  to  be  with  you  ;  and 
persecuted  as  you  are,  how  so  to  separate  the  effects  that 


•  Sen  Vol.1.  Letter  XXXVII.  for  tlic  oee.ision ;  ani  Letters 
XXXVIII.  and  XL.  of  the  same  volume,  for  the  freedom  Clarissa 
apologizes  for. 

▼OT„    11.  B 
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spring  from  the  two  causes  \_persccution  and  love]  as  to 
give  to  each  its  particular  due.  But  this  I  believe  I  hinted 
to  you  once  before;  and  so  ivill  say  no  more  upon  this 
.subject  at  jjresent. 

liobin  says,  you  had  but  just  deposited  your  la^t  parcel 
Avhen  he  took  it:  for  he  was  tliere  but  half  an  iiour  be- 
fore, and  found  nothing.  lie  had  seen  my  impatience, 
and  loitered  about,  being  willing  io  bring  me  something 
from  you,  if  possible. 

My  cousin  Jenny  Fynnett  is  here,  and  desires  to  be 
my  bedfellow  to-night.  So  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  sit  down  with  that  scriou,sness  and  attention  which  the 
subjects  of  yours  require.  Foj  she  is  all  prate,  you  know, 
and  loves  to  set  me  a  pra^ng  ;  yet  comes  upon  a  very- 
grave  occasion — to  procure  my  mother  to  go  with  her  to 
her  grandmother  Larking,  who  has  been  long  bed-ridden  ; 
and  at  last  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  she  is  mortal, 
and  therefore  will  make  her  will  ;  a  work  she  was  till 
now  extremely  averse  to ;  but  it  must  be  upon  condition 
that  my  mother,  who  is  her  distant  relation,  will  go  to 
her,'  ami  advise  her  as  t©  the  particulars  of  it :  for  she  has 
a  high  opinion,  as  every  one  else  has,  of  my  mother's 
judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to  Mills,  settlements, 
and  such.like  notable  affairs. 

Mrs.  Larking  lives  about  seventeen  miles  off;  and  as 
my  mother  cannot  endure  to  lie  out  of  her  own  house, 
she  proposes  to  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  get  back  a^ain  at  night.  So,  to-morrowr 
I  shall  be  at  your  devotion  from  day-light  to  day.light : 
nor  v\i  I  I  be  at  home  to  any  body. 

As  to  the  impertin<  nt  man,  I  have  put  him  upon  escort- 
ing the  two  ladi(  s,  in  order  to  attend  my  mother  home  at 
night.     Such  cxpedluons  as  these,  and  to  givu  us  woflien 
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a  li'tle  air  of  vaiiKy  and  assii redness  at  public  places,  is 
all  that  I  kno.v  these  dangling  Tllows  are  good  for. 

I  have  hinted  before,  that  I  could  almost  Avish  my  mo- 
ther and  Mr.  Ilkkman  would  make  a  match  of  it:  and 
I  here  repeat  my  wish(  s,  ^^'hat  signifies  a  diHerence  of 
lifteen  or  tweiily  years  ;  es[ecially  when  the  lady  has 
spirits  that  will  make  her  young  a  long  tinn-,  and  the 
lover  is  a  in/^htif  sober  man? — I  think,  verily,  I  could 
like  him  better  for  a  papa,  than  for  a  nearer  relation  : 
and  they  arc  atrange  admirers  of  one  another. 

But  allow  me  a  perliap>  sti  1  better  (and,  as  io  years ^ 
more  suitable  and  hiippier)  disposal  ;  for  the  7ii(in  at 
least.-  What  think  you,  my  dear,  of  compromising  with 
}oiir  friends,  by  njecting  both  }Our  men,  and  encourag. 
ing  my  parader  ? — If  )Our  liking  one  of  the  two  go  no 
farther  than  cunditional^  I  believe  it  will  do.  A  rich 
thou  Jit,  if  it  obtain  your  approbation  !  In  this  light,  I 
should  have  a  prodigious  respect  for  Mr,  Hickman  ;  more 
by  half  than  I  can  have  in  the  other.  The  vein  is 
opened  Shall  1  let  it  flow  ?  How  diflicuU  to  withstand 
constitutional  foiMes  ! 

Hickman  is  certainly  a  man  more  in  your  taste  than 
any  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  brouj;li(  to  address 
you.  He  is  mij;hty  sober,  mighty  grave,  and  all  that. 
Then  you  have  told  me,  that  he  is  your  favourite.  But 
that  is  because  he  is  my  mother's  perhaps.  The  man 
wou'd  c<  itainly  rrjoice  at  the  transfer;  or  he  must  be  a 
greater  fool  than  1  take  him  to  be. 

O  but  your  llerce  lover  would  knork  him  o'  the  head — 
I  forgot  that ! — What  makes  me  incapable  of  seriousness 
when  I  write  about  this  Milkman  ? — Vet  the  man  so  good 
a  sort  of  a  man  in  the  main  ? — But  who  Is  perfect?  This  is 
one  of  my  foibles :  and  it  is  somrthing  for  you  to  chidcme  for. 
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You  believe  me  to  be  very  happy  In  my  prospects  in 
relation  to  him  :  because  you  are  so  very  uuhappy  in  the 
foolish  usajre  you  meet  wi(h,  you  are  apt  (as  I  suspect) 
to  think  that  tolerable  which  otherwise  would  be  far 
from  I)eitig  so.  I  dare  say,  you  would  not,  with  all  your 
grave  airs,  like  him  for  yourself;  except,  being  addressed 
by  Solmcs  and  him,  you  were  obliged  to  have  one  of  them, 
—  I  have  given  you  a  test.  Let  me  see  what  you  will 
say  to  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  have  great 
exceptions  io  Hickman.  JIc  and  zceillock  never  )'et  once 
entered  into  my  head  at  o;ie  time.  Shall  I  give  you  my 
free  thoughts  of  him  ?  —  Of  his  best  and  his  zcoi-st ;  and 
that  as  if  I  were  writing  to  one  who  knows  him  not  ?— 
I  think  I  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  I  should  do  it  gravely. 
The  subject  won't  bear  to  be  so  treated  in  my  ^opinion. 
We  are  not  come  so  far  as  that  yet,  if  ever  we  shall  ; 
and  to  do  it  in  another  strain,  ill  becomes  my  present  real 
concern  for  you. 


Here  I  was  interrupted  on  the  honest  man's  account. 
lie  has  been  here  these  two  hours — courting  the  mother 
for  the  daughter,  I  suppose — yet  she  wants  no  courting 
neither  :  'Tis  well  one  of  us  docs  ;  else  the  man  would 
have  nothing  but  halcyon  ;  and  be  remiss,  and  saucy  of 
course. 

He  was  going.  His  horses  at  the  door.  My  mother 
sent  for  me  down,  pretending  to  want  to  say  something 
to  me. 

Something  she  said  when  I  came  that  signified  nothing — 
Kvidently,  for  no  reason  called  me,  but  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  a  tine  bow  her  man  could  make  ; 
and  tiicit  she  might  wish  me  a  good  night.  She  knows  I  am 
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not  over  ready  to  obligo  him  with  my  company,  if  I 
happen  to  be  otlierwise  engaged.  I  could  not  help  an  air 
a  little  upon  the  fretful,  when  I  found  she  had  nothing  of 
moment  to  say  to  me,  and  when  I  saw  her  intention. 

She  smiled  off  the  visible  frcffulness,  that  the  man  r.iight 
go  away  in  good  luiniour  with  himself. 

He  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  taken  my 
hand,  his  whip  in  the  oIIut.  I  did  not  like  to  be  so  com- 
panioned :  I  withdrew  my  hand,  but  touched  his  ell)ow 
with  a  motion,  as  if  from  his  low  bow  I  had  supposed  him 
falling,  and  Avould  havf  helped  him  up— A  sad  slip,  it 
might  have  been  !  said  I. 

A  mad  girl !  smiled  it  olf  my  mother. 

He  was  put  quite  out;  took  his  horse-bridle,  stumped 
back,  back,  back,  bowing,  till  he  run  against  his  servant. 
I  laughed.  He  mounted  his  horse,  I  mounted  up  stairs, 
after  a  little  lecture  ;  and  my  head  is  so  filled  with  him, 
that  I  must  resume  my  intention,  in  hopes  to  divert  you 
for  a  few  moments. 

Take  it  then— his  best^  and  his  zcorst^  as  I  said  before. 

Hickman  is  a  sort  of  fiddling,  busy,  yt-t,  to  borrow  a 
word  from  you,  unbuxy  man  :  has  a  grtat  deal  to  do, 
and  seems  to  me  to  dispatch  nothing.  Irresolute  and 
changeable  in  every  thing,  but  in  teasing  me  with  his  non, 
sense  ;  which  yet,  it  is  evident,  he  must  continue  upon 
my  mother's  interest  more  than  upon  his  own  hopes  j  for 
none  liave  I  given  him. 

Then  I  have  a  qnarel  against  his  face,  though  in  his 
person,  for  a  well-thriven  man,  tolerably  genteel — Not 
to  his  features  so  much  neither;  for  what,  as  >ou  have 
often  observed,  are  features  in  a  man  ?  —  I5ut  Hickman, 
with  strong  lines,  and  big  cheek  and  chin  bones^   has  not 
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Iho  maiillnoss  in  liis  nsjicct,  Mliicli  Lovelace  has  M-ith  thp 
most  rc^;ii]ar  ami  agr(cal)le  ffa^iircs. 

Tlicn  what  a  set  and  forma!  morfal  lie  is  in  some  things! — 
I  l)av('  not  been  a])lc  yt  to  l;uijjh  him  out  of  his  long  I>id 
•ind  beads.  Indeed,  that  is,  b(cnase  my  mother  thinks 
tliey  b(( ome  him  ;  and  1  would  not  he  so  free  with  him, 
as  to  own  I  siioukl  choose  to  have  him  leave  it  of}'.  If  he 
did,  so  particular  is  the  man,  he  w  )uld  certainly,  if  left 
io  himself,  fall  into  a  King.William's  cravat,  or  some 
su;h  antique  chin-ciishion,  as  by  the  pictures  of  that 
prince  one  sees  was  then  the  fashion. 

As  to  his  dress  in  general,  he  cannot  indeed  be  called  a 
sloven,  but  som  'limes  he  is  too  gaui'y,  at  other  times  too 
plain,  to  be  uniformly  elegant.  And  for  h"s  manners,  he 
makes  such  a  bustle  w^th  them,  and  about  them,  as  would 
induce  one  to  suspect  that  ihey  are  more  strangers  than 
familiars  to  him.  You,  I  know,  lay  this  to  his  'earfnl- 
ness  of  disobliging  or  ouending.  Indeed  your  over.doers 
generally  give  the  oftence  they  endeavour  to  avoid. 

The  man  however  is  hon«  st  :  is  of  family  :  has  a  clear 
and  good  estate  ;  and  may  one  day  be  a  baronet,  an't 
please  you.  Me  is  humane  and  benevolent,  tolerabl  ge- 
nerous, as  people  say  ;  and  as  /  might  sny  too,  if  I  would 
accept  of  his  bribes  i  which  he  oners  in  hopes  o^  hiving 
them  all  back  a;;ain,  and  the  bribed  into  the  bargain.  A 
method  taken  by  all  corrupters,  from  old  Sa^nn,  to  the 
lowest  of  his  servants.  Vet,  to  .'-peak  in  the  language  of  a 
person  I  am  bound  to  honour,  he  is  deemed  a  pruuent 
man  ;  that  is  to  say  a  good  munagfr. 

Then  I  cannot  but  confess,  that  now  I  like  not  any- 
body better,  tvhatever  I  did  once. 

lie  is  no  fox-hunter  :  he  keeps  a  pack  indeed  ;  but  pre- 
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ftTS  not  his  hounds  to  his  fellow-creatures.  No  bad  sisjii 
for  a  wifo,  I  own,  lie  loves  liis  horse  ;  but  dislikes  racing 
in  a  gaming  way,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  gaming,  Tlu  n  he 
is  so])er  ;  rnodcst;  iho.y  sfii/,  virtuous;  insliort,  hns  qua- 
lities that  mo'hers  would  be  fond  of  in  a  husband  for  their 
daughkrs  ;  and  for  which  perhaps  their  daughters  m ould 
l)e  the  happier  could  they  judge  as  well  for  themselv(  s,  as 
experit'Mce  possiljly  may  teach  flicm  to  judge  for  iheir 
future  daughters. 

Nevertheless,  to  own  tlie  truth,  I  cannot  say  I  love 
the  man  :   nor,  I  believe,  ever  shall. 

Strange  !  that  these  sober  fellows  cannot  have  a  decent 
sprightlinessj  a  modest  assurance  with  Ihem  !  Somediing 
(lehonnaire )  which  need  not  be  separated  from  that  awe 
and  reverence,  when  they  address  a  woman,  v.hich  should 
shew  the  ardour  of  their  passion,  rather  then  the  sheepish- 
ness  of  their  nature  ;  for  who  knows  not  that  love  delights 
in  taming  the  lion-hearted?  That  those  of  the  sex,  who 
are  most  conscious  of  their  own  defect  in  point  of  conragp, 
naturally  require^  and  therefore  as  naturally  prefyr^ 
the  man  who  has  most  of  it,  as  the  most  able  to  give  them 
the  recjuisite  protection  ?  Th<^t  the  greater  their  own 
cowardice,  as  it  would  be  called  in  a  man,  the  greater  is 
their  delight  in  subjects  of  heroism  ?  As  may  be  oI)st'rved 
in  their  reading  ;  which  turns  upon  difliculties  (  ncount<red, 
battles  fought,  and  enemies  overcome,  four  or  five  hundn-d 
by  the  prowess  of  one  single  hero,  the  wore  improbahle 
the  better :  in  short,  that  their  man  should  be  a  hero  to 
every  one  living  but  themselves;  and  to  them  know  noI)ound 
to  his  huniilily.  A  woman  has  some  glory  in  subduing  a 
heart  no  man  living  can  appall  ;  and  hence  too  of<en  the 
bravo,  assumin::  the  hero,  and  makini:;  himself  jkiss  fov 
one,  succeeds  as  onJy  a  liero  should. 
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But  as  for  honest  Hickman,  the  good  man  is  so  gene- 
rally meek,  as  1  imagine,  that  I  know  not  whether  I 
have  any  preference  paid  me  in  his  obsequiousness.  And 
then,  when  I  rate  him,  he  seems  to  be  so  naturally  fitted 
for  rebuke,  and  so  much  expects  it,  that  I  know  not  how 
to  disappoint  him,  whether  he  just  then  deserve  it,  or  not. 
I  am  sure,  he  has  puzzled  me  many  a  time  when  I  have 
seen  him  look  penitent  for  faults  he  has  not  committed, 
whether  to  pity  or  laugh  at  him. 

You  and  1  have  often  retrospected  the  faces  and  minds 
of  grown  people  ;  that  's  to  say,  have  formed  images  for 
their  present  appearances,  outside  and  in,  (as  far  as  the 
manners  of  the  persons  would  justify  us  in  the  latter) 
what  sort  of  figures  they  made  when  boys  and  girls.  And 
I  '11  tell  you  the  lights  in  which  Hickman,  Solmes,  and 
Lovelace,  our  three  heroes,  have  appeared  to  me,  sup. 
posing  them  boys  at  school. 

Solmes  I  have  ima.^ined  to  be  a  little  sordid,  pilfc  ring 
rogue,  who  would  purloin  from  everybody,  and  begLvery 
body's  bread  and  butter  from  him  ;  while,  as  I  have 
heard  a  reptile  brng,  he  would  in  a  winter-morning  spit 
upon  his  thumbs,  and  spread  his  own  with  it,  that  he 
might  keep  it  all  to  himself. 

Hickman,  a  great  overgrown,  lank-haired,  chubby  boy, 
who  would  be  hunched  and  punched  by  ever>  body  ;  and 
go  home  with  liis  tingtr  in  his  eye,  and  te  1  his  mother. 

While  I-ovelace  1  have  supposed  a  curl.pated  villain, 
full  of  fire,  fancy,  and  mischief;  an  or.  Iiard-robber,  a 
wall-climber,  a  horse.rider  without  saddle  or  bridle,  neck 
or  nothing :  a  sturdj  rotiiie,  in  short  who  would  kick 
and  cuH,  and  do  no  right,  and  take  no  wron^  of  any  body; 
would  get  his  head  broke,  then  a  plaster  for  it,  or  let  it 
heal  of  itself;  while   he   went  on   to  do  more  mischief, 
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and  if  not  to  get,  to  deserve,  broken  bones.  And  the 
same  dispositions  have  grown  up  vi  ith  them,  and  distinguish 
them  as  men,  with  no  very  material  alteration. 

Ony  that  all  men  are  monkeys  more  or  less,  or  else 
that  you  and  1  should  have  such  baboons  as  these  to  choose 
out  of,  is  a  moitif)iiig  thing,  my  dear. 

I  am  sen-ible  that  1  am  a  little  out  of  season  in  treating 
thus  ludicrously  the  sulject  1  am  upon,  while  you  are  so 
unhappy  :  and  if  my  manner  does  not  divert  you,  as  my 
flightiuess  used  to  do,  1  am  inexcusable  both  to  you,  and 
to  my  own  heart:  which,  I  do  assure  you,  notwithstanding 
my  seeming  levity,  is  wholly  in  your  case. 

As  this  letter  is  extremely  whimsical,  I  will  not  send  it 
uniil  1  can  accompany  it  with  something  more  solid  and 
better  suited  to  your  unhappy  circumstances  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  [resent  subject  of  our  correspondence.  To- 
morrow, as  1  told  you,  wi  1  be  wholly  my  own,  and  of 
consequence  yours.     Adieu,  therefore,  till  then. 


LETTER  II. 

MISS    HOWE,     TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

Tuesday  Morn.  7  o'Clork. 
IVJy  mother  and  consin  are  already  gone  off  in  (,ur 
chariot  and  four,  attend  d  by  their  doujihty  'squire  on 
horseback,  ;ind  he  by  two  of  his  own  servants,  and  one 
of  my  mother's  They  both  love  parade  when  they  go 
abroad,  at  least  in  conii)liment  lo  one  another;  which  six  ws, 
that  each  thinks  the  other  does.     Robin   is  your  servant 
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and  mine,    and   nobody's  else — and    tlic  day   is  all    my 
own. 

I  mnst  begin  with  blaming  you,  my  dear,  for  your  re- 
«oIuti(.;i  not  to  liti^ato  for  \our  right,  if  occasion  were  to 
Le  given  you.  Justice  is  due  to  our.selv(-s,  as  well  as  to 
every  body  else.  Still  more  must  I  blame  )  on  for  de- 
claring to  your  aunt  and  sister,  that  you  will  not :  since 
(as  they  will  tell  it  to  }our  father  and  brother)  the  decla- 
ration must  needs  give  advantage  to  Si)irits  who  have  so 
little  of  that  gencrobity  for  which  you  are  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. 

There  never  was  a  spir't  in  the  wor'd  thst  Avould  insult 
where  it  dared,  but  it  would  creep  and  cringe  where  it 
dared  not.  Let  me  remind  you  of  a  sentence  of  your 
own,  the  occasion  for  which  1  have  forgotten  :  '  That 
'  little  spirits  will  always  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
'  temper  of  those  they  would  work  upon  :  will  fawn  upon 
'  a  sturdy.tempered  person  :  will  insult  the  meek:  ' — And 
another  given  to  Miss  Buddulph,  upon  an  occasion  you 
cannot  forget: — '  If  we  assume  a  dignity  in  what  we  say 
and  do,  '  and  take  care  not  to  disgrace  by  arrogance  our 
*•  own  assumption,  every  body  will  treat  us  with  respect 
'  and  deference.' 

J  remember  that  you  once  made  an  observation,  which 
you  said,  you  was  obliged  to  Mrs.  Norton  for,  and  she 
to  her  father,  upon  an  excellent  preacher,  who  was  but 
an  indifferent  liver ;  '  1  hat  to  excel  in  theory,  and  to  ex- 
'  eel  in  practice,  generally  required  different  talents ; 
'  which  did  not  always  meet  in  the  same  person'  Do  you, 
my  dear  (to  whom  theory  and  practice  are  the  same  thing 
in  almost  every  laudable  quality)  apply  the  observation  to 
yourself,  in  this  particular  case,  where  resolution  is  re- 
i^uired  :  and  whore  the  performance  of  the  will  of  t^e  dc 
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funct  is  the  question — no  more  to  bo  dispensed  with  by 
yon^  in  whose  favour  it  was  made,  than  by  any  body  else 
who  Ijave  only  them-elves  in  view  by  breaking  through  it. 

I  know  how  much  you  despise  ri(h(  s  in  the  main  :  but 
yet  it  behoves  you  to  remember,  that  in  one  instance  you 
yourself  have  judged  them  valuable — '  in  that  (hey  put  it 
'  into  our  power  to  Idij  oblij;ations  ;  while  the  want  of 
'  that  power  puts  a  person  under  a  neces>iity  of  receiving 
*  favours — receiving  them  perhaps  from  grudging  and  nar- 
'  row  spirits,  who  know  not  how  to  confer  them  with 
'  that  grace,  which  gives  the  principal  merit  to  a  benefi- 
'  cent  action.' — Reflect  upon  this,  my  dear,  and  see  how 
it  agrees  with  the  declaration  you  have  made  to  your  aunt 
and  sister,  that  }0u  would  not  resume  your  estate,  were 
you  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  reduced  to  indigence 
and  want.  Their  vi r}  fears  that  you  zc///  rebume,  point 
out  to  you  the  necessifj/  of  resuming  upon  the  treatment 
you  meet  with. 

I  own,  that  (at  first  rrar'ing)  I  was  much  affected  with 
your  mothpr's  letter  sent  with  the  patterns.  A  strange 
measure  however  from  a  mot'ier  ;  for  the  did  not  intend 
to  insult  you  ;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  that  so  s*  nsible 
and  so  fine  a  woman  should  stoop  to  so  much  art  as  that 
letter  is  written  with  :  and  wliich  also  appears  in  some  of 
the  conversations  you  have  given  me  an  account  of.  See 
you  not  in  her  passivcncss,  what  boisterous  spirits  ran  ob- 
tain from  gentler,  mt-rely  by  teasing  and  ill. nature? 

I  know  the  pride  they  have  always  taken  in  calling  you 
an  H.»rl.)we — Clarissa  Ilarlozcc^  so  fortnul  and  so  set, 
at  every  word,  when  they  are  grave  or  proudly  solemn  — 
Your  mother  lias  learnt  it  of  them — and  as  in  tnurriaze^ 
so  ill  ;•:'///,  has  been  tancrht  to  bury  her  own  superior  name 
and  family  in  their?,     1  have  often  thought  that  the  same 
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spirit  governed  them,  in  this  piece  of  affectation ;,  and  other.? 
of  the  like  nature  (as  Ilorlozce.Place^  and  so-forth,  though 
not  the  rider  brother's  or  paternal  seat),  as  governed  the 
tyrant  ludor*,  who  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of 
the  house  of  York,  made  himself  a  title  to  a  throne, 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  had  (being  but  a  base 
descendant  of  the  Lancaster  line)  ;  and  prov(  d  a  gloomy 
and  vile  husband  to  her  ;  for  no  other  cause,  than  because 
she  had  laid  him  under  obligations  which  liis  pride  would 
not  permit  him  to  own. — Nor  would  the  onprinceiy  wretch 
marry  her  till  he  was  in  possession  of  the  crown,  that  he 
might  not  be  supposed  to  owe  it  to  her  claim. 

You  have  chidden  me,  and  again  will,  I  doubt  not,  for 
the  liberties  I  take  with  some  of  your  rt  lations.  [3ut  my 
dear,  need  I  tell  i/oUj  that  pride  in  ourselves  must,  and 
for  ever  will,  provoke  contempt,  and  bring  down  upon 
us  abasement  from  others? — Have  we  not,  in  the  case  of 
a  celebrated  bard,  observed,  that  those  who  aim  at  more 
than  their  due,  will  be  refused  the  honours  they  may 
justly  claim  ? — I  am  very  loth  to  offend  you  ;  yet  I  cannot 
help  speaking  of  your  relations,  as  well  as  of  others,  as  I 
think  they  deserve.  Praise  or  dispraise,  is  the  reward 
or  punishment  which  the  world  confers  or  inflicts  on  merit 
or  demerit  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  neither  can  nor  will 
confound  them  in  the  application.  I  despise  them  all,  but 
your  mother:  indeed  I  do:  and  as  for  her — but  I  will 
spare  the  good  lady  for  your  sake — and  one  argument, 
indeed,  I  think  may  be  pleaded  in  her  favour,  in  the 
present  contention — she  who  has  for  so  many  years,  and 
with  such  absolute  resignation,  borne  what  she   has  borne 
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to  the  sacrifice  of  her  o\vn  will,  may  think  it  an  easier 
task  than  another  person  can  imagine  it,  for  her  dauijlitcr 
to  give  up  her's.  Dut  to  think  to  whose  instigation  all 
this  is  originally  owing — CJod  forgive  me  ;  but  with  such 
usage  I  should  have  been  with  Lovelace  before  now ! 
Yet  remember,  my  dear,  that  the  step  which  M'ould  not 
be  wondered  at  from  such  an  hasty. tempered  creature  as 
me,  would  be  inexcusable  in  such  a  considerate  person  as 
you. 

After  your  mother  has  been  thus  drawn  in  against  her 
judgment,  I  am  the  less  surprised,  that  3  our  aunt  Hervey 
should  go  along  with  her  ;  since  the  two  sij5ters  never  se- 
parate. I  have  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  oliligation 
which  Mr.  Hervey's  indifferent  conduct  in  his  ail'airs  has 
laid  him  under — it  is  only,  it  seems,  that  your  brother  has 
paid  off  for  him  a  mortgage  upon  one  part  of  his  estate, 
which  the  mortgagee  was  about  to  foreclose  ;  and  taken  it 
upon  himself.  A  small  favour  (as  he  has  ample  security  in 
his  hands)  from  kindred  (o  kindred  :  but  such  a  one,  it  is 
plain,  as  has  laid  the  whole  family  of  the  Ilcrveys  under 
obligation  to  the  ungenerous  lender,  who  has  treated  him, 
and  his  aunt  too  (as  Miss  Dolly  Hervey  has  privately  com- 
plained)  with  tlie  less  ceremony  ever  since. 

Must  I,  niy  dear,  call  such  a  creature  your  brother* 
— I  believe  I  must — Because  he  is  ^our  fa/ her'' s  sun. 
There  is  no  harm,   I  hope,  in  saying  that. 

I  am  concerned,  that  you  ever  wrote  at  all  to  him.  It 
was  taking  too  much  notice  of  itim  :  it  was  adding  to  his 
self-significanc  e  ;  and  a  call  upon  him  to  treat  you  with  in« 
solcnce.  A  call  w  hich  y  on  might  have  been  assured  he 
would  not  fail  to  answer. 

Hut  such  a  pretty  master  as  this,  to  run  riot  against 
•nuh  a  man  as  Lovelace :  who  had  taught  him  to  put  his 
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sv^ord  into  his  sc.i])bard,  wlion  he  luid  pulled  it  out  by  ac- 
cidnit! — These  in-door  iiisolents,  who,  turnini;  tliemselvcs 
into  bugbears,  frighten  women,  children,  and  servants,  are 
generally  cravens  among  men.  Were  he  to  come  fairly 
across  me,  and  say  to  my  face  some  of  the  free  things 
which  I  am  told  he  has  said  of  me  behind  my  back,  or  that 
(as  by  your  account)  he  has  said  of  our  sex,  I  would  take 
upon  myself  to  ask  him  two  or  three  questions;  although 
he  were  to  send  me  a  challenge  likewise. 

I  repeat,  you  know  that  I  will  speak  my  mind,  and 
xcrite  it  too.  He  is  not  mij  brother.  Can  you  say,  he  is* 
ijours? — So,  for  your  lif<',  if  you  are  just,  yo:i  can't  be 
angry  with  me:  For  would  you  side  with  a  false  brother 
against  a  true  friend?  A  brother  may  not  i)e  a  friend; 
but  a  friend  will  be  ahcays  a  brother — mind  thuf^  as  your 
uncle  Tony  says! 

1  cannot  descend  so  low,  as  to  take  very  particu'ar  no- 
tice  of  the  epist'es  of  these  poor  souls,  whom  you  call 
uncles.  Yet  I  love  to  div<  rt  myself  with  such  grotesque 
characters  too.  But  I  know  thein  and  \oye  you  ;  and  so 
cannot  make  the  jest  of  them  which  their  absurdities  call 
for. 

You  chide  me,  my  dear*,  for  my  freedoms  with  re- 
lations still  nearer  and  dearer  to  }  ou,  than  either  uncles 
or  brother  or  sister.  You  had  better  have  permitted  me 
(uncorrected)  to  have  taken  my  own  way.  Do  not  those 
freedoms  naturally  arise  from  the  subject  before  us  ?  And 
from  zchom  arises  th  it  subject,  I  pray  you  ?  Can  you  for 
one  qu:irter  of  an  hour  put  yourself  in  my  p'ac",  or  in  the 
place  of  those  who  are  still  more  indifferent  to  the  case  than 
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I  can  be  ? — If  you  f«;? — Put  although  I  liavo  you  not  often 
at  advantage,  I  will  not  push  you. 

Permit  rae,  hon'over,  to  subjoin,  that  well  may  your 
father  love  your  mother,  as  you  sty  he  does.  A  wife 
wh(>  has  no  will  but  his  '.  But  were  there  not,  think  you, 
some  struggles  between  them  at  first,  gout  out  of  'he 
question? — Your  mother,  when  a  maiden,  had,  as  I  have 
heard  (and  It  is  very  like'y)  a  good  share  of  those  lively 
S^)irits  which  she  liked  in  your  father.  She  has  none  of 
them  now.  liow  came  they  to  be  dissipated? — Ah  I  my 
dear!  —  she  has  been  too  long  resident  in  Trophonius's 
cave,  I  doubt*. 

Let  me  add  one  reflection  upon  tliis  subject,  and  so  en- 
title myself  to  your  correction  for  all  at  once. — It  is  upon 
the  conduct  of  those  wives  (lor  you  and  1  know  more  than 
one  such)  who  can  suffer  themselves  to  be  out-blustered 
and  out-gloomed  of  their  own  wills,  instead  of  being 
fooled  out  of  them  by  acts  of  tenderness  and  complaisance. 
— I  wish,  that  it  does  not  demonstrate  too  evidently,  that, 
with  some  of  the  sex,  insolent  controul  is  a  more  efficacious 
subduer  tliaii  kindness  or  concession.  I  [)on  my  life,  my 
dear,  I  have  often  thought,  that  many  of  us  are  mere  ba- 
bies in  matrimony  :  perverse  fools  when  too  much  indtilii;cd 
and  humoured;  creeping  slaves,  when  treated  harshly. 
Bui  shall  it  be  said,  that  fear  makes  us  more  gentle  obli- 
gers  than /ore  .? — Forbid  it,  Honour!  Forbid  it,  Grati. 
tude  !  Forbid  it,  Justice  !  that  any  woman  of  sf  use  should 
give  occasion  to  have  this  said  of  her  ! 

Did  I  think  you  would  have  an;,-  manner  of  doubt,  from 
the  sJyle  or  contents  of  this  letter,   whose  saucy  pen  it  i> 
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that  has  run  on  at  tliis  rafo,  I  would  write  my  name  at 
length  ;  since  it  conies  too  much  from  my  heart  to  disaTOM' 
it :  but  at  present  the  initials  shall  serve  ;  and  1  will  go  on 
again  directly. 

A.  H. 


LETTER  III. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    IIARI.OWE. 

Thursday  Morn.  10  o'clock  (Mar.  23.) 
1  WILL  postpone,  or  perhaps  pass  by,  several  observations 
•which  1  had  to  make  on  other  parts  of  your  letters  ;  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  Mr.  Hickman,  when  in  London,  found 
an  opportunity  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Lovelace's  town  life 
and  conversation. 

At  the  Cocoa-tree,  in  Pall-mall,  he  fell  in  with  two  of 
his  intimates,  the  one  named  Belton,  the  other  Mowbray  ; 
both  very  free  of  speech,  and  probably  as  free  in  their 
lives  ;  but  t'le  waiters  paid  them  great  respect,  and  on 
Mr.  Hickman's  inquiry  after  their  characters,  called  them 
men  of  fortune  and  honour. 

They  began  to  talk  of  Mr.  Lovelace  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ;  and  upon  some  gentlemen  in  the  room  asking,  when 
they  expected  him  in  town,  answered,  that  very  day. 
Mr.  Hickman  (as  they  both  went  on  praising  Lovelace) 
said,  he  had  indeed  heard,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  was  a  very 
fine  gentleman — and  was  proceeding,  when  one  of  them, 
interrupting  him,  said, — Only,  Sir,  the  finest  gentleman 
in  the  world  ;  that's  all. 

And  so  he  led  them  on  to  expatiate  more  particularly 
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on  his  qualities;  which  they  were  very  fond  of  doing: 
but  said  not  one  single  word  in  behalf  of  his  morals — Mind 
that  also,  in  your  uncle's  style. 

Mr.  Hickman  said,  (hat  Mr.  Lovelace  was  very  haiipj', 
as  he  understood,  iu  the  esteem  of  the  ladies  ;  and  smiling, 
to  make  them  believe  he  did  not  think  amiss  of  it,  that  he 
pushed  his  t;ood  for(une  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

Well  put,  Mr.  Hickman!  tiiought  I  ;  equally  grave  and 
sage — thou  seemest  not  to  be  a  stranger  to  their  dialect, 
as  I  suppose  this  is.  Cut  I  said  nothing ;  for  I  have  often 
tried  to  find  out  this  might)/  sober  man  of  my  mother's: 
but  hitherto  have  only  to  say,  tliat  he  is  cither  ver}  moral, 
or  very  cunning. 

No  doubt  of  it,  replied  one  of  them  ;  and  out  ciime  an 
oath,  with  a  Who  would  not  r — TJiat  he  did  as  every 
young  fellow  would  do. 

Very  (ru(  !  s>iid  my  mother's  puritan — but  I  hear  he  is 
in  treaty  with  a  fine  lady — 

So  he  was,  Mr.  Belton  said — The  devil  fetch  htr  !  [vile 
brute  !]  for  she  engrossed  all  his  time — but  that  the  lady's 
family  ought  (o  b- — something — [Mr.  Hickman  desired  to 
be  excused  repeating  what — though  he  had  repeated  what 
was  worse]  and  might  dearly  re[)ent  their  usage  of  a  man 
of  his  family  and  merit. 

Perhaps  they  may  think  him  too  wild,  cries  Hickman  : 
and  theirs  is,    I  hear,   a  very  sober  family  — 

SoBEU  !  said  one  of  them:  A  good  honest  word,  I3itk! 
— Where  the  devil  has  it  Iain  all  (his  time.'  -D —  me  if  I 
liave  heard  of  it  in  (his  sense  ever  since  I  was  at  college! 
and  (h(  n,  said  he,  we  bandied  it  about  among  twenty  of 
us  as  an  obsolete. 

These,  my  dear,  are  Mr.  Lovelace's  companions  :  vou'll 
be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  that ! 

VO(,   II,  c 
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Mr.  Hickman  said,  this  put  him  out  of  countenance. 

I  stared  at  him,  and  with  such  a  meaning  in  my  eyes, 
as  he  knew  how  to  take ;  and  so  was  out  of  countenance 
again. 

Don't  you  remember,  my  dear,  who  it  was  that  told  a 
young  gentleman  designed  for  the  gown,  who  owned  that 
he  was  apt  to  be  too  easily  put  out  of  countenance  when 
he  came  into  free  company,  '  That  it  was  a  bad  sign  ;  that 
'  it  looked  as  if  his  morals  were  not  proof;  but  that  his 
'  good  disposition  seemed  rather  the  effect  of  accident  and 
'  education,  than  of  such  a  choice   as  was  founded  upoa 

*  principle?'  And  don't  you  know  the  lesson  the  very 
same  young  lady  gave  him,     '  To  endeavour  to  stem  and 

*  discountenance  vice,    and  to  glory  in  being  an  adro. 

*  cate  in  all  companies  for  virtue  ;'  particularly  obierving, 
'  That  it  was  natural  for  a  man  to  shun  or  to  give  up  what 

*  he  was  ashamed  of  r'  Which  she  should  be  sorry  to  think 
his  case  on  this  occasion  :  adding,  '  That  vice  was  a  cow- 

*  ard,  and  would  hide  its  head,  when  opposed  by  such  a 
'  virtue  as  had  presence  of  mind,   and  a  full  persuasion  of 

*  its  own  rectitude  to  support  it.'  The  lady,  you  may  re- 
member, modestly  put  her  doctrine  into  the  raouth  of  a 
worthy  preacher,  Dr.  Lewen,  as  she  uses  to  do,  when  she 
has  a  mind  not  to  be  thought  to  be  what  she  is  at  so  early 
an  age ;  and  that  it  may  give  more  weight  to  any  thing  she 
hit  upo)i,  that  might  appear  tolerable,  was  her  modest 
manner  of  speech. 

Mr.  Hickman,  upon  the  whole,  professed  to  me,  upon 
Jiis  second  recovery,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  think  well 
of  Mr.  Lovelace's  morals,  from  what  he  heard  of  him  in 
town  ;  yet  his  two  intimate?  talked  of  his  being  tnorc  re. 
gular  than  he  used  to  be.  That  he  had  made  a  very  good 
rfsoluiion,  that  of  old  Tom  Wharton,  was  the  expression. 
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That  he  would  never  give  a  challenge,  nor  refuse  one; 
which  they  praised  in  him  highly  :  that,  in  short,  he  was 
a  very  brave  fellow,  and  the  most  agreeable  companion  in 
the  world :  and  would  one  day  make  a  great  figure  in  his 
country ;  since  there  was  nothing  he  was  not  capable 
of— 

I  am  afraid  that  his  last  assertion  is  too  true.  And  this, 
my  dear,  is  all  that  Mr.  Hickman  could  pick  up  about 
him:  And  is  it  not  enough  to  determine  such  a  mind  as 
yours,  if  not  alreadij  determined  ? 

Yet  it  must  be  said  too,  that  if  there  be  a  woman  in  the 
world  that  can  reclaim  him,  it  is  you.  And,  by  your  ac- 
count of  his  behaviour  in  the  interview  between  you,  I 
own  I  have  some  hope  of  him.  At  least,  this  I  will  say, 
that  all  the  arguments  he  then  used  with  you,  seem  to  be 
just  and  right.  And  if  you  are  to  be  his — But  no  more 
of  that :  he  cannot  after  all,  deserve  you. 


LETTER  IV. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  ISIarch  23. 
An  unexpected  visiter  has  turned  the  course  of  my 
thoughts,  and  changed  the  subject  I  had  intended  to  pur- 
sue. The  only  one  for  whom  I  would  have  dispensed 
«ith  my  resolution  not  to  sec  any  body  all  the  dedicated 
day  :  a  visiter,  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Hickman's  report 
from  the  expectations  of  his  libertine  friends,  I  supposed 
to  be  in  town. — Now,  my  dear,  have  I  saved  myself  the 
trouble  of  telling  you.  that  it  was  your  too- agreeable  rake. 
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Our  sex  is  said  to  love  to  trade  in  surprises  :  yet  have  I, 
by  my  promptitudt',  surprised  myself  out  of  mine.  I  had 
intended,  you  must  know,  to  run  twice  the  length,  before 
I  had  suffered  you  so  much  as  to  guess  who,  and  whether 
man  or  woman,  my  visiter  Avas  :  but  since  you  have  the 
discovery  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

The  end  of  his  coming  was,  to  engage  my  interest  with 
my  charming  friend ;  and  he  was  sure  that  I  knew  all 
your  mind,   to  acquaint  liim  what  he  had  to  trust  to. 

He  mentioned  what  had  passed  in  the  interview  between 
you  :  but  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  it,  and 
with  the  little  satisfaction  he  had  obtained  from  you  :  tlie 
malice  of  your  family  to  him  increasing,  and  their  cruelty 
to  you  not  abating.  His  heart,  he  told  me,  was  in  tu- 
mults, for  fear  you  should  be  prevailed  upon  in  favour  of 
a  man  despised  by  every  body. 

He  gave  me  fresh  instances  of  indignities  cast  upon  him- 
self by  your  uncles  and  brother ;  and  declared,  that  if  you 
suffered  yourself  to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  the  man  for 
whose  sake  he  was  loaded  with  undeserved  abuses,  you 
should  be  one  of  the  youngest,  as  you  would  be  one  of 
the  loveliest  widows  in  England.  And  that  he  would 
moreover  call  your  brother  to  account  for  the  liberties  he 
takes  with  his  character  to  every  one  he  meets  with. 

He  proposed  several  schemes,  for  you  to  choose  some 
one  of  them,  iu  order  to  enable  you  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions you  labour  under:  One  I  Avill  mention — That  you 
■will  resume  your  estate ;  and  if  you  find  difficulties  that 
can  be  no  otherwise  surmounted,  that  you  wi!l,  either 
avowedly  or  privately,  as  he  had  proposed  to  you,  accept  of 
Lady  Betty  Lawrance's  or  Lord  M.'s  assistance  to  instate 
you  in  it.  He  declared,  that  if  you  did,  he  would  leave 
absolutely  to  your  own  pleasure  afterwards,  and  to  the  ad- 
vice Avhich  your  cousin  Morden  on  his  arrival  should  give 
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you,  whether  (o  encourage  his  acldrcss,  or  not,  as  you 
should  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  reformation 
which  his  enemies  make  him  so  much  want. 

I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  to  sound  him,  as  you 
wished  Mr.  Tlickman  would  Lord  M.  as  to  U'.e  continued 
or  diminished  favour  of  the  ladies,  and  of  his  Lordship,  to. 
wards  you,  upon  their  being  acquainted  with  the  animosity 
of  your  relations  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  kinsman.  I 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  iie  satisfied  me,  by 
reading  some  passages  of  a  letter  he  had  about  him,  from 
Lord  M.  That  an  alliance  with  you,  and  that  on  the  foot 
of  your  own  single  merit,  would  be  tlie  most  desirable  event 
to  them  that  could  happen  :  and  so  far  to  the  purpose  of 
your  wished  inquiry  does  his  Lordship  go  in  this  letter,  that 
he  assures  him,  that  whatever  you  suffer  in  fortune  from 
the  violence  of  your  relations  on  his  account,  he  and  Lady 
Sarah  and  Lady  Betty  will  join  to  make  it  up  to  him. 
And  yet  that  the  reputation  of  a  family  so  splendid,  would, 
no  doubt,  in  a  case  of  such  importance  to  the  honour  of 
both,   make  them  prefer  a  general  consent. 

I  told  him,  as  you  yourself  I  knew  had  done,  that  you 
were  extremely  averse  to  Mr.  Solmes;  and  that,  might  you 
be  left  to  your  own  choice,  it  would  be  the  single  life.  As 
to  himself,  I  plainly  said,  Tliat  you  had  great  and  just  ob- 
jections to  him  on  the  score  of  his  careless  morals  :  that  it 
was  surprising,  that  men  who  gave  themselves  the  liberties 
he  was  said  to  take,  should  presume  to  think,  that  whenever 
they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  marry,  the  most  virtuous  and 
worthy  of  the  sex  were  to  fall  to  their  lot.  That  as  to  the 
resumption,  it  had  been  very  strongly  urged  by  myself,  and 
would  be  still  further  urged  ;  though  you  had  been  hitherto 
averse  to  that  measure  :  that  your  chief  reliance  and  hopes 
were  upon  your  cousin  Morden  ;  and  that  to  suspend  or  gain 
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time  till  he  arrived,  was,  as  I  believed,  your  principal 
aim. 

I  told  him,  That  with  regard  to  the  mischief  he  threat- 
ened, neither  the  act  nor  the  menace  could  serve  any  end 
but  theirs  who  persecuted  you  ;  as  it  would  give  them  a 
pretence  for  carrying  into  effect  their  compulsory  projects  ; 
and  that  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  world  ;  since 
he  must  not  think  the  public  would  give  its  voice  in  fa- 
vour of  a  violent  young  man,  of  no  extraordinary  cha- 
racter as  to  morals,  who  should  seek  to  rob  a  family  of 
eminence  of  a  child  so  valuable  ;  and  who  threatened,  if 
he  could  not  obtain  her  in  preference  to  a  man  chosen  by 
themselves,  that  he  Avould  avenge  himself  upon  them  all  by 
acts  of  violence. 

I  added,  That  he  was  very  much  mistaken,  if  he  thought 
to  intimidate  you  by  such  menaces :  for  that,  though 
your  disposition  was  all  sweetness,  yet  I  knew  not  a 
steadier  temper  in  the  world  than  yours  ;  nor  one  more 
inflexible,  (as  your  friends  had  found,  and  would  still 
further  find,  if  they  continued  to  give  occasion  for  its 
exertion,)  whenever  you  thought  yourself  in  the  right ; 
and  that  you  were  ungenerously  dealt  with  in  matters  of 
too  much  moment  to  be  indifferent  about.  Miss  Clarissa 
IJarlowe,  Mr.  Lovelace,  let  me  tell  you,  said  I,  timid  as 
her  foresight  and  prudence  may  make  her  in  some  cases, 
where  she  apprehends  dangers  to  those  she  loves,  is  above 
fear,  in  points  where  her  honour,  and  the  true  dignity  of 
her  sex,  are  concerned, — In  short,  Sir,  you  must  not 
tliink  to  frighten  Miss  Clarissa  Ilarlowe  into  such  a  mean 
or  unworthy  conduct  as  only  a  Meak  or  unsteady  mind 
can  be  guilty  of. 

He  was  so  very  far  from  intending  to  intimidate  you, 
he  said,  that  he  besought  me  not  to  mention  one   word  to 
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you  of  what  had  passed  between  us :  that  what  he  had 
hinted  at,  which  carried  the  air  of  a  menace,  was  owing 
to  the  fervour  of  his  spirits,  raised  by  his  apprehensions 
of  losing  all  hope  of  you  for  ever  ;  and  on  a  supposition, 
that  you  wore  to  bo  actually  forcod  into  the  arms  of  a  man 
you  hated  :  that  were  this  to  be  the  case,  he  must  own, 
that  he  should  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  world,  or  its 
censures :  especially  as  the  menaces  of  some  of  your  family 
now,  and  their  triumph  over  him  afterwards,  would  both 
provoke  and  warrant  all  the  vengeance  he  could  take. 

He  added,  that  all  the  countries  in  the  world  were  alike 
to  him,  but  on  your  account :  so  that,  whatever  he  should 
think  fit  to  do,  were  you  lost  to  him,  he  should  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  laws  of  this. 

I  did  not  like  the  determined  air  he  spoke  tliis  with  : 
he  is  certainly  capable  of  great  rashness. 

lie  palliated  a  little  this  fierceness  (which  by  the  way  I 
warmly  censured)  by  saying.  That  while  you  remain  sin- 
gle, he  will  bear  all  the  indignities  that  shall  be  cast  upon 
him  by  your  family.  But  would  you  throw  yourself,  if 
you  were  still  farther  driven,  into  any  other  protection, 
if  not  Lord  M.'s,  or  that  of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  into 
my  mother's*,  suppose  ;  or  would  you  go  to  London  to 
private  lodgings,  where  he  would  never  visit  you,   unless 


'  Pciliaps  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reailer,  that  al- 
tlioiijjii  Mr.  Lo\(lace  proposes  (as  above)  to  IMiss  Howe,  iliat  her 
lair  frieiid  should  have  reeoiirse  to  llie  proteetion  ot  Mrs.  Houe,  it' 
farther  driven  ;  yet  he  had  artfully  taken  eare,  l>y  means  otlii^  a^-eiit 
in  the  Harlowe  family,  not  only  to  inflame  the  family  aiainst  hi'.  > 
but  to  deprive  her  of  Mrs.  Howe's,  and  of  every  otiiei'  proterlioii, 
being  from  the  first  resolved  to  reduce  hir  lo  ao  absoli.le  th  jieudenee 
upon  himself.     Sec  Vo!.  I.  Letter  XXXL 
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he  had  your  leave  (anil  from  wljence  you  might  make  your 
own  terms  with  your  relations)  ;  he  would  be  entirely 
safisfiod  ;  and  Mould,  as  he  had  said  before,  wait  the 
eft'ect  of  your  cousin's  arrival,  and  your  free  determination 
as  to  his  own  fate.  Adding,  That  he  knew  the  family 
so  well,  and  how  much  fixed  they  were  upon  their  mea. 
sures,  as  well  as  the  absolute  dtpendtnce  they  had  upon 
your  temper  and  principles,  tliat  he  could  not  but  appre- 
hend the  worst,  while  you  remained  in  their  power,  and 
under  the  influence  of  their  persuasion  and  menaces. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  otlitr  discourse  :  but  as  the  re- 
citing of  tlie  rest  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  many  of  the 
things  that  passed  between  you  and  him  in  the  interview 
between  you  in  the  wood-house,  I  refer  myself  to  your 
memory  on  that  occasion*. 

And  now,  my  dear,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  behoves 
you  to  make  yourself  independent:  all  then  will  fall 
right.  This  man  is  a  violent  man.  I  should  wish,  me- 
thinks,  that  you  should  not  have  either  him  or  Soimes. 
You  will  find,  if  you  get  out  of  your  brother's  and  sister  s 
way,   what  you  can  or  cannot  do,  Avitli  regard  to  either. 

If  your  relations  persist  in  their  foolish  scheme,  I  think 
I  will  take  his  hint,  and,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  sound 
my  mother.  Mean  time,  let  me  have  your  clear  opinion 
of  the  resumption,  which  I  join  with  Lovelace  in  advising. 
You  can  but  see  how  your  demand  will  work.  To  de- 
maud,  is  not  to  litigate.  But  be  your  resolution  what  it 
%vill,  do  not  by  any  means  repeat  to  them,  that  you  will 
not  a  isert  your  right.  If  they  go  on  to  give  you  provo- 
cation,  you  may  have  sufficient   reason  to   change  your 


*  See  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXXVI. 
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mind  :  and  let  tht-m  expect  that  you  u?'//  cliange  it.  They 
have  not  the  generosity  to  treat  -you  the  better  for  ('is. 
claiming  the  power  they  know  you  have.  That^  I  think, 
need  not  now  be  told  you.  1  am,  my  dearest  friend,  and 
will  be  ever, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  faithful 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER  V. 

MISS    CLARISSA    IIARLOWE,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Wedn.  Night,  March  22. 
yjs  the  report  made  by  my  aunt  and  sister  of  my  ob- 
stinacy^  my  assembled  relations  have  taken  an  unani. 
mous  resolution  (as  Betty  tells  me  it  is)  against  me. 
This  resolution  you  will  find  signified  to  me  in  the  inclosed 
letter  from  my  l)rother,  just  now  brought  me.  He  pleased 
to  return  it,  when  perused.  I  mny  have  occasion  for  it, 
in  the  altercations  between  my  relations  and  me. 


MISS    CLARY, 

1  AM  commanded  to  let  you  know,  that  my  father  and 
uncles  haviui;  jjeard  your  aunt  II»  rvcy's  account  of  all 
that  has  passed  between  her  and  you  :  having  heard  from 
your  sister  what  sort  of  treatment  she  ha^  had  from  you  : 
having  recollected  all  that  has  passed  between  your  mother 
and  you  :  having  weighed  nil  your  pleas  and  proposals: 
having  taken  i'lto  consideration  their  engagrments  with 
Mr.  Solmes  ;  that  gentleman's  patience,  and  great  aH'ectioa 
"or  you  ;  and  the  little  opportunity  you  have  given  )  our- 
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self  to  be  acquainted  either  with  his  merit,  or  his  propo- 
sals :  having  considered  two  points  more  ;  to  wit,  the 
woiunded  authority  of  a  father ;  and  Mr.  Solmes's  con- 
tinued entreaties  (little  as  you  have  deserved  regard  from 
liim)  that  you  may  be  freed  from  a  confinement  to  which 
he  is  desirous  to  attribute  your  perverseness  to  him 
[^averseness  I  should  have  said,  but  let  it  go]  he  being 
unable  to  account  otherwise  for  so  strong  a  one,  suppos- 
ing you  told  truth  to  your  mother,  when  you  asserted 
that  your  heart  was  free  ;  and  which  Mr.  Solmes  is  wil- 
ling to  believe,  though  nobody  else  does — For  all  these 
reasons,  it  is  resolved,  that  you  shall  go  to  your  uncle 
Antony's  :  and  you  must  accordingly  prepare  yourself  so 
to  do.  You  will  have  but  short  notice  of  the  day,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Iwill  honestly  tell  you  the  motive  for  your  going  :  it  is 
a  double  one  ;  first,  That  they  may  be  sure,  that  you 
shall  not  correspond  with  any  body  they  do  not  like  (for 
they  find  from  Mrs.  Howe,  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
you  do  correspond  with  her  daughter  ;  and,  through  her, 
perhaps  with  somebody  else)  :  and  next,  That  you  may 
receive  the  visits  of  Mr.  Solmes  ;  Mhich  you  have  thought 
fit  to  refuse  to  do  here ;  by  which  means  you  have  deprived 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  whom  and  what 
you  have  hitherto  refused. 

If  after  one  fortnight's  conversation  with  Mr.  Solmes, 
and  after  you  have  heard  what  your  friends  shall  further 
urge  in  his  behalf,  unhardened  by  clandestine  correspon- 
dencies,  you  shall  convince  them,  that  Virgil's  amor  om- 
nibus idem  (for  the  application  of  which  I  refer  you  to 
the  Georgic  as  translated  by  Dryden)  is  verified  in  you, 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  ;  and  that  you 
cannot,  or  will  not  forego  your  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  moral,   the  virtuous,  the  pious  Lovelace,    [I  would 
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please  you  if  I  could  '.]  it  will  then  be  considered,  whether 
to  humour  you,  or  to  renounce  you  for  ever. 

It  is  hoped,  that  as  you  must  gt),  you  will  go  cheer- 
fully.  Your  uncle  Antony  mIU  make  every  thing  at  his 
house  agreeable  to  you.  But  indeed  he  won't  promise, 
that  he  will  not,  at  proper  times^  draw  up  the  bridge. 

Your  visiters,  besides  Mr.  Solmes,  will  bo  myself,  if 
you  permit  me  that  honour,  Miss  Clary;  your  sister; 
and,  as  you  behave  to  Mr.  Solmes,  your  aunt  Ilervey, 
and  your  uncle  Harlowe ;  and  yet  the  two  latter  will 
hardly  come  neither,  if  they  think  it  will  be  to  hear  your 
zshining  vocatives. — Betty  Barnes  w  ill  be  your  attendant : 
and  1  must  needs  tell  you.  Miss,  that  we  none  of  us  think 
the  worse  of  the  faithful  maid  for  your  dislike  of  her : 
although  Betty,  who  would  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  laments 
it  as  a  misfortune. 

Your  answer  is  required,  whether  you  checrfullij  con- 
sent to  go  ?  And  your  indulgent  mother  bids  me  remind 
you  from  her,  that  a  fortnight's  visits  from  Mr,  Solmes, 
are  all  that  is  meant  at  present. 

I  a>ii,  as  y«u  shall  be  pleased  to  deserve, 

Yours,  &c. 
JAMES  HARLOWE,  Jln. 

So  here  is  the  master-stroke  of  my  brother's  policy  ! 
Called  upon  to  consent  to  go  to  my  uncle  Antony's  avozo' 
edlj  to  receive  Mr.  Solmes's  visits! — A  chapel! — A 
moated-house  ! — Deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  corres- 
ponding with  }Ou  ! — or  of  any  possibility  of  escape,  should 
violence  be  used  to  compel  me  to  be  that  odious  man's*  ! 


*  Tiirse  violent  nieasiires,  and  fiio  obstinat*-  perseverance  of  the 
wLolo  (kniily  in  thcin,  will  be  tlic  le^s  wondered  at,  when  it  is  con- 
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Lato  as  it  was  when  I  received  this  insolent  letter,  T 
wrote  an  answer  to  it  directly,  that  it  might  be  ready  for 
the  writer's  time  of  rising.  I  inclose  the  roii  ,;h  draught 
of  it.  You  will  see  by  it  how  much  his  vile  hint  from  the 
Georgic;  and  his  rude  one  of  my  xchin/ng  vocatives^  have 
set  me  up.  Besides,  as  the  command  to  get  ready  to  go 
to  my  uncle's  is  in  the  name  of  my  father  and  uncles,  it  is 
but  io  shev/  a  piece  of  the  art  they  accuse  me  of,  to  resent 
the  vile  hint  I  hitve  so  mucii  reason  to  resent  in  order  io 
palliate  m)*  refusal  of  preparing  to  go  to  my  uncle's;  which 
refusal  would  otherwise  be  interpreted  an  act  of  rebellion  by 
my  brother  and  sister  :  for  it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  they 
•will  work  but  hctlf  their  ends,  if  they  do  not  deprive 
me  of  7njj  father'' s  and  uncles''  favour.)  even  although  if 
were  possible  for  me  to  comply  with  their  ozcn  terms. 


J.  ou  might  have  told  me.  Brother,  in  three  lines,  what 
the  determination  of  my  friends  was  ;  only,  that  then  you 
would  not  have  had  room  to  display  your  pedantry  by  so 
detestable  an  allusion  or  reference  to  the  Georgic.  Give 
me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  if  humanity  were  a  branch 
of  your  studies  at  the  university,  it  has  not  found  a  genius 
in  you  for  mastering  it.  Nor  is  either  my  sex  or  myself, 
though  a  sister,  I  see  entitled  to  the  least  decency  from  a 
brother,  who  has  studied,  as  it  seems,  rather  to  cultivate 
the  malevolence  of  his  natural  temper,  than  any  tendency 
which  one  would  have  hoped  his  parentage,  if  not  his  edu- 
cation, might  have  given  him  to  a  tolerable  politeness. 


sidered,  that  all  the  time  they  were  but  as  so  many  puppets  danced 
upon  Mr.  Lovelace's  wires,  as  he  boasts,  Vol.  I,  Letter  XXXI. 
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I  doubt  not,  that  you  will  take  amiss  my  freedom  :  but 
as  you  have  deserved  it  from  me,  I  shall  be  less  and  less 
concerned  on  that  score,  as  I  see  you  are  more  and  more 
intent  to  shew  your  wit  at  the  expense  of  justice  and 
compassion. 

The  time  is  indeed  come  that  I  can  no  longrr  bear  tliose 
contempts  and  rellections  which  a  brother,  lea-t  of  all 
men,  is  entitled  to  give.  And  let  me  beg  of  you  one  fa- 
vour, officious  Sir : — It  is  (his.  That  you  will  not  give 
yourself  any  concern  about  a  husband  for  me,  till  1  shall 
have  the  forwardness  to  propose  a  wife  to  j/ou.  Pardon 
me.  Sir;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  could  I  have 
the  art  to  get  my  father  of  my  side,  I  should  have  as 
much  right  to  prescribe  for  you,  as  you  have  for  me. 

As  to  the  communication  you  make  me,  I  must  lake 
upon  me  to  say,  That  although  I  will  receive,  as  becomes 
me,  any  of  my  father's  commands  ;  yet,  as  this  significa- 
tion is  made  by  a  brother,  who  has  shewn  of  late  so  much 
of  an  unbrotherly  animosity  to  me,  (for  no  reason  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of,  but  that  he  believes  he  has,  in  me, 
ortfsibter  too  much  for  his  interest,)  1  think  myself  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  such  a  letter  as  you  have  sent  me,  is  all 
your  own :  and  of  course  to  declare,  that,  while  I  so 
think  it,  1  will  not  willingly,  nor  even  without  violence, 
go  to  any  place,  avowedly  to  receive  Mr.  Solmes's  visits. 

I  thiiik  myself  so  much  entitled  to  resent  your  iiifamous 
hint,  and  this  as  well  for  the  sake  of  my  sex,  as  for  my 
own,  that  I  ought  to  declare,  as  I  do,  that  I  will  not 
receive  any  more  of  your  letters,  nidess  commanded  io  do 
so  by  an  authority  1  never  will  dis|jute  ;  except  in  a  case 
where  1  think  my  future  as  well  as  present  happiness 
concerned  :  and  were  such  a  case  to  happen,  I  am  sure 
my  father's  harshness  will  be  less  owing  to  himself  than  fo 
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jou  ;  and  to  the  specious  absurdities  of  your  ambitious  and 
selfish  schemes. — Very  true,  Sir  '. 

One  word  more,  provoked  as  I  am,  I  will  add  :  That 
had  I  been  thought  as  really  obstinate  and  perverse  as  of 
late  I  am  said  to  be,  I  should  not  have  been  so  disgracefully 
treated  as  I  have  been — Lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
Brother,  and  say.  By  whose  instigations  ? — And  examine 
what  I  have  done  to  deserve  to  be  made  thus  unhappy, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  style  myself 

Your  injured  sister, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

When,  my  dear,  you  have  read  my  answer  to  my 
brother's  letter,  tell  me  what  you  think  of  me  ? — It  shall 
£0  ! 


LETTER  VL 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,    TO    MISS   HOWE. 

Thursday  Morning,  March  23. 
JVlY  letter  has  set  them  all  in  tumults :  for,  it  seems, 
none  of  them  went  home  last  night ;  and  they  all  were 
desired  to  be  present  to  give  their  advice,  if  I  should 
refuse  compliance  with  a  command  thought  so  reasonable 
as  it  seems  this  is. 

Betty  tells  me,  that  at  first  my  father,  in  a  rage,  was 
for  coming  up  to  me  himself,  and  for  turning  me  out  of 
his  doors  directly.  Nor  was  he  restrained,  till  it  was 
hinted  to  him,  that  that  was  no  doubt  my  wish,  and 
would  answer  all  my  perverse  views.    But  the  result  was, 
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that  my  brother  (having  really,  as  my  mother  and  aunt 
insisted,  taken  wrong  measures  with  me)  should  write 
again  in  a  more  moderate  manner  :  for  nobody  else  was 
permitted  or  cared  to  write  to  such  a  readij  scribbler. 
And,  I  having  declared,  that  I  would  not  receive  any 
more  of  his  letters,  without  command  from  a  superior 
authority,  my  mother  was  to  give  it  hers  :  and  ac- 
cordingly has  done  so  in  the  following  lines,  wrilten  on 
the  superscription  of  his  letter  to  me  :  which  letter  also 
follows;    together  with  my  reply. 


clauy  HAIU-OVVE, 

XVECEivE  and  read  this,  with  the  temper  that  becomes 
your  sex,  your  character,  your  education,  and  your  duty  : 
and  return  an  answer  to  it,   directed  to  your  brother. 

CHARLOTTE  HARLOWE. 


TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HAni.OWL. 

Thursday  Morning. 
Once  more  I  write,  although  imperiously  prohibited  by 
a  younger  sister.  Your  mother  will  have  me  do  so,  that 
you  may  be  destitutf^  of  all  defense,  if  you  persist  in 
your  pervicuc)/.  Shall  I  be  a  pedant.  Miss,  for  this  word  ? 
She  is  willing  to  indulge  in  you  the  least  appearance 
of  that  delicacy  for  which  she  once,  as  well  as  every 
body  else,  admired  you — before  you  knew  Lovelace  ;  I 
cannot,  however,  help  saying  that:  and  she,  and  your 
aunt  Hervey,  will  have  it — [thoy  would  fain  favour  you, 
if  they  could  J  that  J  may  have  provoked  from  you  tlie 
answer  fhfy  nf vrrtheless  own   to  be   so   exceedingly   un- 
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becoming.  I  am  now  learning,  you  see,  to  take  wp  the 
softer  language,  where  you  have  laid  it  down.  This  then 
is  the  case  : 

They  entreat,  they  j^ray,  they  beg^  they  supplicate 
(will  either  of  these  do,  Miss  Clary?)  that  you  will 
make  no  scruple  to  go  to  your  uncle  Antony's  :  and 
fairly  I  am  to  tell  you,  for  the  very  purpose  mentioned 
in  my  last — or,  'tis  presumable,  they  need  not  entreaty 
beg^  p/'&jj^  supplicate.  Thus  much  is  promised  to 
Mr.  Solmes,  who  is  your  advocate,  and  very  uneasy  that 
you  should  be  under  constraint,  supposing  that  your 
dislike  to  him  arises  from  that.  And,  if  he  finds  that  you 
are  not  to  be  moved  in  his  favour,  when  you  are  absolutely 
freed  from  what  you  call  a  controul,  he  will  forbear 
thinking  of  you,  Avhatever  it  costs  him.  He  loves  you 
too  well ;  and  in  this,  I  really  think,  his  understanding, 
which  you  have  reflected  upon,  is  to  be  questioned. 

Only  for  one  fortnii;ht,  therefore,  permit  his  visits. 
Your  education  (you  tell  me  of  mine,  you  know)  ought 
to  make  you  incapable  of  rudeness  to  any  body.  He  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  the  first  man,  myself  excepted,  whom 
you  ever  treated  rudely,  purely  because  he  is  esteemed  by 
us  all,  I  am,  what  you  have  a  mind  to  make  me,  friend, 
brother,  or  servant — I  wish  I  conld  be  still  tiiore  polite, 
to  so  polite,  to  so  delicate,  a  sister. 

JA.  HARLOWE. 

You  must  still  write  to  ?«e,  if  you  condescend  to  reply. 
Your  mother  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  disturbed 
with  your  nothing-meaning  vocatives  I — Vocatives^  once 
more,  Madam  Clary,  repeats  the  pedatit  your  brother  ! 


CLARISSA  HARLOWE.  ^^ 


TO    JAMES    HARLOWE,    JUNIOR,    ESQ. 

Thursday,  March  23. 
JTERMiT  me,  my  ever-doar  and  honoured  Papa  and 
Mamma,  in  this  niannrr  to  surprise  you  into  an  audience^ 
(presuming  this  will  be  read  to  you,)  since  I  am  denied 
the  honour  of  writiUi;  to  you  directly.  L»'t  me  be^  of 
you  to  believe,  that  nothing  but  the  most  unconqu<  rable 
dislike  could  make  me  stand  n^ainstyour  pleasure.  What 
are  riches,  what  are  settlements,  to  happim  ss  ?  Let  :ne 
not  thus  cru<'Ily  be  given  up  to  a  man  my  very  soul  is 
averse  to.  Permit  me  to  repeat,  that  T  cannot  honestly 
be  his.  Had  I  a  slighter  notion  of  tie  matrimonial  f'uty 
than  r  have,  perhaps  I  might.  But  when  I  am  to  bear 
all  the  misery,  and  that  for  life ;  wh<n  my  heai't  is  less 
concernid  in  this  maft*'r,  than  my  soul:  my  temporary, 
perhaps,  than  my  future  good;  why  should  I  be  denied 
the  liberty  of  refusing?     That  liberty  is  all  I  ask. 

It  were  easy  for  me  to  give  way  to  hear  Mr.  Solmes 
talk  for  the  ment-oned  fortnight,  although  it  is  impossible 
for  me,  say  what  he  would,  to  s,'  t  over  my  dislike  io 
him.  But  the  m<»at  d-house,  the  chapel  tliere,  and  the 
little  mercy  my  bro'her  ind  s'ster,  who  are  to  be  there, 
have  hitherto  sh*  wn  me,  ar^'  trhat  I  am  extremely  ap- 
prehensive of.  And  why  does  my  brother  sa> ,  my  re^^traint 
is  to  be  faken  off.  (and  that  too  at  Mr.  Solnies's  desire,) 
when  I  am  to  be  a  still  closer  prisoner  than  before;  the 
bridiie  threatened  to  be  dra^n  up  ;  and  no  dear  papa  and 
ma'nma  near  me,  to  appeal  to^  in  the  last  resort? 

Transfir  not,  I  beseech  you,  to  a  brother  and  sister 
yonr  own  authority  over  yotir  child — io  a  brother  and 
si3t<-r,  who  truat  me  with  unkindness  and  reprotmh  ;  and, 
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as  I  Ijave  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  misreprosent 
my  words  and  behaviour  ;  or,  greatly  favoured  as  I  used 
to  bo,  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  sunk  so  low  in  your 
opinions,  as  I  unhappily  am! 

Let  but  this  my  hard,  my  disgraceful  confinement  be 
put  an  end  to.  Permit  me,  my  dear  Mamma,  to  pursue 
my  needleworks  in  your  presence,  as  one  of  your  maidens  ; 
and  you  shall  be  Avitness,  that  it  is  not  either  wilfulness 
or  prepossession  that  governs  me.  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  put  out  of  your  own  house.  L(  t  M  r.  Solmes  come  and 
go,  as  my  papa  pleases  :  let  me  but  stay  or  retire  when 
he  comes,  as  1  can  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

Forgive  mo.  Brother,  that  thus,  with  an  appearance 
of  art,  I  address  myself  to  my  father  and  mother,  to 
whom  I  am  forbidden  to  approach,  or  to  write.  Hard 
it  is  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  contrivance!  Forgive  like, 
wise  the  plain  dealing  I  have  \tsex[  in  the  above,  with  the 
nobleness  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  gentleness  due  from  a 
brother  to  a  sister.  Although  of  late  you  have  given  me 
but  little  room  to  hope  either  for  your  favour  or  com. 
passion ;  yet,  having  not  deserved  to  forfeit  either,  I 
presume  to  claim  both :  for  I  am  confident  it  is  at  present 
much  in  your  power,  although  but  my  brother  (my 
Jionoured  parents  both,  I  bless  God,  in  being)  to  give 
peace  to  the  greatly  disturbed  mind  of 

Your  unhappy  sister, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


Betty  tells  me,  my  brother  has  taken  my  letter  all  in 
pieces  ;  and  has  undertaken  to  write  such  an  answer  to  it, 
as  shall  confirm  the  loavering.  So,  it  is  plain,  that  I 
should  have  moved  somebody  by  it,  but  for  this  hard- 
hearted brother — God  forgiv«  him  ! 


CLARISSA  HARLOWE.  So 


LETTER  VII. 

JflISS    CLARISSA    lIARLOWr,    TO    MI'S    HOWT.. 

TliuiMlay  Niijlit,  Mavdi  2.1. 
-I  SEND  you   the   boasteil  coiifufalion-lettor,  just  now  put 
into  my  hands.    My  brother  and  sist^-r,   my  uiuh-  Antony 
and    Mr.  Solmrs,    are,    I    understand,  exulting  over   flie 
copy  of  it  bolow,  as  an  unanswerable  performance-. 


TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARl.OW'F., 

Once  again,  my  inflexible  Sister,  I  write  to  you.  It  is 
to  let  you  know,  that  the  pretty  pi(ce  of  art  you  found 
out  to  make  me  the  vchide  of  your  whining  pathetics  to 
your  father  and  mother,   has  not  had  the  expected  eti'ect. 

I  do  assure  you,  that  your  behaviour  has  not  been  mis- 
represented— nor  need  it.  Your  mother,  who  is  solici- 
tous to  take  all  opportunities  of  putting  the  most  favourable 
constructions  upon  all  you  do,  has  been  forced,  as  you 
well  know,  to  give  you  up,  ujjon  full  trial.  No  need 
then  of  the  expedient  of  pursuing  your  needleworks  in 
her  sight.  She  cannot  bear  your  whining  pranks  :  and  it 
is  for  her  sake,  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  come  int« 
her  presence — nor  will  be,   but  upon  her  own  term?. 

You  had  like  to  have  made  a  simpleton  of  your  aunt 
Hervey  jestcrday  :  she  came  dow  n  from  you,  pliading  in 
your  favour,  fiut  when  she  was  asked,  What  concession 
she  had  brought  you  to  ?  she  looked  aliout  her,  and  knew 
not  what  to  answer.  So  your  motlifr,  when  surprised 
into  the  beginning  of  your  cunning  n(Idr<  ^s  to  ber  and  ^o 
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your  father,  under  my  name,  (for  I  had  begun  to  read  it, 
little  suspecting  such  an  zz/^-cw/o//*  subterfuge,)  and  would 
then  make  me  read  it  through,  m  rung  her  hands,  Oh  ! 
her  dear  child,  her  dear  child,  must  not  bo  so  compelled! 
— But  when  she  was  asked,  Whether  she  would  be  willing 
to  Jiave  for  her  son-in-law  the  man  who  bids  defiance  to 
her  whole  family  ;  and  who  had  like  to  have  muripiired  /ji^ 
her  son?  And  what  concession  she  had  gained  from  her 
dear  child  to  merit  this  tenderness?  And  that  for  one 
who  had  apparently  deceived  her  in  assuring  her  that  her 
heart  teas  free  ? — Then  could  she  look  about  her,  as  her 
sister  had  done  before  :  then  was  she  again  brought  to 
herself,  and  to  a  resolution  to  assert  her  authority  [not 
to  transfer  it,  witty  pre  sumer !]  over  the  rebel  who  of 
late  has  so  ungratefully  struggled  to  throw  it  off. 

li  ou  serm,  child,  to  have  a  high  notion  of  the  matri- 
monial duty;  and  I'll  warrant,  like  the  rest  of  your 
sex,  (one  or  two,  whom  I  have  the  honour  <o  know, 
excepted,)  that  you  will  go  to  church  to  promise  what 
you  will  never  think  of  afterwards.  But,  szveet  child  ! 
as  your  zcortliT/  Mamma  Norton,  calls  you,  think  a  little 
less  of  the  matrimonial,  (at  least,  till  you  come  into  that 
state,)  and  a  lit<lc  more  of  thejilial  duty. 

How  can  you  say,  you  are  to  bear  all  the  miserj/, 
when  you  give  so  large  a  share  of  it  to  your  parents,  to 
your  uncles,  to  your  aunt,  to  myself,  and  to  your  sister  ; 
who  all,  for  eighteen  years  of  your  life,  loved  }ou  so 
well  ? 

If  of  late  I  have  not  given  you  room  to  hope  for  my 
favour  or  compassion,  it  is  because  of  late  you  have  not 
deserved  either.  I  know  what  you  mean,  little  rellecting 
fool,  by  saying,  it  is  much  in  my  power,  although  hi/f 
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your  brother,  (a  very  slight  degree  of  relationship  with 
you,)  to  ?ive  you  that  peace  which  you  can  give  yourself 
whenever  you  please. 

The  liberty  of  refusins;^  pretty  Miss,  is  denied  you, 
because  we  are  all  sensible,  tiiat  the  liberty  of  choosing^ 
to  every  one's  dislike,  must  follow.  The  vile  wretch  you 
have  set  your  heart  upon  speaks  this  plainly  to  every  body, 
though  you  won't.  He  says  you  are  his^  and  shall  be  his, 
and  he  will  be  the  death  of  any  man  who  robs  him  of  his 
PROPERTY,  So,  Miss,  wc  havc  a  mind  (o  try  this  point 
with  him.  My  father,  supposing  he  has  the  right  of  a 
father  in  his  child,  is  absolutely  determined  not  to  b« 
bullied  out  of  that  rii^ht.  And  what  must  that  child  be, 
who  prefers  the  rake  to  a  father  ? 

This  is  the  light  in  which  this  whole  debate  ought  to  be 
taken.  Blush,  then,  Delicacy,  that  cannot  bear  the  poet's 
amor  omnibus  idem  1  —  Blush,  then,  Purity  !  Be  ashamed, 
Virgin  Modesty  !  And,  if  capable  of  conviction,  surrender 
your  whole  will  to  the  will  of  the  honoured  pair,  to  whom 
you  owe  your  being  ;  and  beg  of  all  your  friends  to  for- 
give and  forget  the  part  you  have  of  late  acted. 

I  have  written  a  longer  letter  than  ever  I  designed  to 
write  to  you,  after  the  insolent  treatment  and  prohibition 
you  have  given  me :  and,  now  I  am  commissioned  to  tell 
you,  that  your  friends  are  as  weary  of  confining  you,  as 
you  are  of  being  confined.  And  therefore  you  must  pre- 
pare yourself  to  go  in  a  vt'ry  few  days,  as  you  havf  been 
told  before,  to  your  uncle  Antony's;  who,  notwith- 
standing your  apprehensions,  will  draw  up  his  bridge 
when  he  pleases  ;  will  see  what  comp my  he  pleases  in  his 
own  house  ;  nor  will  he  demolish  his  chapel  to  cure  you 
of  your  foolish  late-commenced  antipathy  to  a  place  of 
diriae  worship. — The  more  foolish,  as,  if  we  intended  to 
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use  force,  we  couid  have  the  ceremony  pass  in  your 
chamber,  as  well  as  any  where  else. 

Prejudice  against  Mr.  Solmes  has  evidently  blinded  you, 
and  there  is  a  chariluble  necfssity  to  open  your  eyes  : 
since  no  one  but  you  thinks  the  gentleman  so  contemptible 
in  his  person;  nor,  for  a  plain  country  gcmtlcman,  who 
has  too  much  solid  sense  to  appear  like  a  coxcomb,  justly 
blamable  in  his  manners. — And  as  to  his  temper^  it  is 
nect'ssary  you  should  speak  upon  fuller  knowledge,  than 
at  present  it  is  plain  you  can  have  of  him. 

Upon  the  wlioU',  it  will  not  be  amiss,  that  you  prepare 
for  your  speedy  removal,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  conveniency,  as  to  shew  your  readiness,  in  one  point, 
at  least,  to  oblige  your  friends  ;  one  of  whom  you  may, 
if  you  please  to  deserve  it,  reckon,  though  but  a  brother, 

JAMES  HARLOWE. 

P.  S.  If  you  are  disposed  to  see  Mr.  Solmes,  and  io 
make  some  excuses  to  him  for  past  conduct,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  him  somewhere  else  with  the  less 
concern  to  yourself  for  jour  freedoms  with  him,  he 
shall  attend  you  where  you  please. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  read  the  settlements,  before  they 
are  read  to  you  for  your  signing,  they  shall  be  sent  you 
up — Who  knows,  but  they  will  help  you  to  some  fresh 
objections  ? — Your  heart  isfree,  you  know — It  tnust — 
For,  did  you  not  tell  your  mother  it  was  ?  And  will 
the  pious  Clarissa  fib  to  her  mamma  ? 

I  desire  no  reply.  The  case  requires  none.  Yet  I  will 
ask  you,  Have  you.  Miss,  no  more  proposals  to  make? 


I  was  so  vexed  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  this  letter, 
(the  postscript  to  which,  perhaps,  might  be  written  after 
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the  others  had  seen  the  letter,)  that  I  took  up  my  pen, 
with  an  intent  to  write  to  my  uncle  Harlowc  about  re- 
suming my  own  estate,  in  pursuance  of  your  advice.  But 
my  heart  failed  me,  when  I  recollected,  that  I  had  not  one 
friend  to  stand  by  or  support  me  in  my  claim  ;  and  it 
would  but  the  more  incense  them,  without  answering  any 
good  end.     Oh  !   that  my  cousin  were  but  come  ! 

Is  it  not  a  sad  tiling,  beloved  as  I  thou<;ht  myself  so 
lately  b}'  every  one,  that  now  I  have  not  one  person  in 
the  world  to  plead  for  me,  to  stand  by  me,  or  who  would 
afford  me  refuge,  were  I  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  for  it!  —  I  who  had  the  vanity  to  think  I  had  as 
many  friends  as  I  saw  faces,  and  flattered  myself  too,  that 
it  was  not  altogether  unmerited,  because  1  saw  not  my 
Maker's  image,  either  in  man,  woman,  or  child,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  whom,  comparatively,  I  loved  not  as 
myself. — Would  to  heaven,  my  dear,  that  you  were 
married  !  Perhaps,  then,  you  could  have  induced  Mr. 
Hickman  to  afford  me  protection,  till  th/^-se  storms  were 
over. blown.  But  tlien  (his  might  have  involved  h/'in  in 
difficulties  and  dangers  ;  and  that  I  would  not  have  had 
done  for  the  world. 

I  don't  know  what  to  do,  not  I  !  —God  forgive  me,  but 
I  am  very  impatient !  I  wish — But  I  don't  know  what  to 
wish,  witliout  a  sin  !  —  Yet  1  wish  it  would  please  God  (o 
take  me  to  his  mercy ! — I  can  meet  with  none  here — 
What  a  world  is  this! — What  is  there  in  it  desirable? 
The  good  we  hope  for,  so  strangely  mixed,  that  one 
knows  not  w  hat  to  wish  for  !  And  one  iiulf  of  mankind 
torinendng  the  other,  and  i)eing  tormented  tiiemselves  in 
tormenting! — For  hero  in  (his  my  particuhir  case,  my 
relations  caiuiot  bo  happy,  though  they  make  me  un- 
happy ! — Except  my  brother  and  sister,  indeed — and  thoy 
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seem    to   take   delight   in   and   enjoy   the   mischief  tliey 
make. 

But  it  is  time  to  lay  down  my  pen,  since  my  ink  runs 
nothing  but  gall. 


LETTER  VIII. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,    TO    MfSS    HOWE. 

Fri'lay  Moin;ng:»  Six  o'clock. 
I*1rs.  Betty  tells  me,  there  is  now  nothing  talked  of 
but  of  my  goin/  to  my  uncle  Antony's.  Siie  has  been 
ordered,  she  says,  to  get  ready  to  attf^nd  me  thither ; 
and,  upon  my  expressing  my  averseness  to  go,  had  the 
confidence  to  say,  That  having  heard  me  often  praise  the 
romanticness  of  the  place,  she  was  astonished  (her  bands 
and  eyes  lifted  up)  that  I  should  set  myself  against  going 
to  a  house  so  much  in  m%f  taste. 

I  asked  if  this  was  her  own  insolence,  or  her  young 
mistress's  observation  ? 

She  half-astonished  me  by  her  answer  :  That  it  was 
hard  she  could  not  say  a  good  thing,  without  being  robbed 
of  the  merit  of  it 

As  the  wench  looked  as  if  she  really  thought  she  had 
said  a  good  thing,  without  knowing  the  boldness  of  it,  I 
let  it  pass.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  this  creature  has  sur- 
prised me  on  many  occasions  with  her  smartness :  for, 
since  she  has  been  employed  in  this  controuling  office,  I 
have  discovered  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  her  assurance, 
which  I  never  suspected  before.  This  shews,  that  in- 
sclence  is  her  talent :   and  that  Fortune,  in  placing  her  as 
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a  servant  to  my  sister,  had  not  done  so  kindly  by  her  as 

Nature  :  for  that  she  would  make  a  bfettcr  ligure  as  Iier 
companion.  And  indeed  I  can't  help  thinking  -,onu'times, 
that  I  myself  was  better  fitter  by  Nature  to  be  the  servant 
of  both,  titan  the  mistress  of  the  one,  or  the  servani  of 
the  other.  And  within  thesi  few  months  past.  Fortune 
has  acted  by  me,  as  if  she  were  of  the  same  mind. 

Friilay,  Ten  o'Clork. 

GoTVG  down  to  my  poultry. yard,  just  now,  I  heard 
my  brother  and  sister  and  that  Solmes  laughing  and 
triumphing  together.  The  high  yew-hedge  between  us, 
which  divides  the  yard  from  the  garden,  hindered  them 
from  seeing  me. 

My  brother,  as  I  found,  had  been  reading  part,  or  the 
whole  perhaps,  of  the  copy  of  his  last  l-iter — Mighty 
prudent,  and  consistent,  you'll  say,  with  thiir  views  to 
make  me  the  wife  of  a  man  from  whom  they  conceal  not 
what,  were  I  to  be  such,  it  would  he  kind  in  them  to 
endeavour  to  conceal,  out  of  regard  <o  my  future  peace! 
— But  I  have  no  doubt,  that  th>  y  hnte  me  heartily. 

Indeed,  you  was  up  with  her  there,  brother,  said  my 
sister.  You  need  nof  have  bid  her  not  io  write  to  you. 
I  11  engage,  with  all  her  wit,  she  II  never  pretend  to 
answer  it. 

Why,  indeed,  said  my  brother,  with  an  air  of  rollege- 
suflirirnr>,  with  which  he  abounds,  (for  bethinks  nobody 
writes  like  himself,)  I  Ixlieve  I  have  given  her  a  choke. 
pear.     What  say  you,  Mr,  Solmes? 

Why,  Sir,  said  he.  I  think  it  is  unanswerable.  But 
will  it  not  exasperate  her  more  against  m«'  ? 

Never  fear,  Mr.  Solmes,  said  my  brother,  but  we'll 
•arry  our  point,  if  she  do  not  tire  you  out  first.     We 
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have  gono  too  far  in  this  method  to  roct'de.  Her  cousin 
Morden  will  soon  be  here ;  so  all  must  be  over  before 
that  lime,  or  she'll  be  made  independent  of  us  all. 

There,  Miss  IJowe,  is  the  reason  given  for  their  jehu- 
driving. 

Mr.  Solmes  declared,  that  he  was  determined  to  perse- 
yere  while  ray  brother  gave  him  any  hopes,  and  while  my 
father  stood  firm. 

My  sister  told  my  brother,  that  he  hit  me  charmingly 
on  the  reason  why  I  ought  to  converse  with  Mr.  Solmes : 
but  that  he  should  not  be  so  smart  upon  the  ier,  for  the 
faults  o{  thin  perverse  girl. 

Some  lively,  and,  I  suppose,  witty  answer,  my  brother 
returned  ;  for  he  and  Mr.  Solmes  laughed  outrageously 
upon  it,  and  Bella,  laughing  too,  called  him  a  naughty 
man :  but  I  heard  no  more  of  what  they  said  ;  they  w  alked 
on  into  the  garden. 

If  you  thiiik^  ray  dear,  that  what  I  have  relateddid  not 
again  fire  me,  you  will  find  yoursel '  mistaken  when  you 
read  at  this  place  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  letter  to  my 
brother  ;    struck  off  while  the  iron  was  red  hot. 

No  more  call  me  meek  and  gentle,  \  beseech  you. 

TO    MR.    JAMES    HARLOWE. 
SIR,  Friday  !\Iorning. 

jLf,  notwithstanding  your  prohibition,  I  should  be  silent, 
on  occasion  of  your  last,  you  would,  perhaps,  conclude,  that 
I  was  consenting  to  go  to  my  uncle  Antony's  upon  the  con- 
dition you  mention.  My  father  must  do  as  he  pleases  with 
Jiis  child.  He  may  turn  rae  out  of  his  doors,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
or  give  you  leave  to  do  it;  but  (loth  as  I  am  to  say  it)  I 
bhould  think  it  very  hard  to  be  carried  by  force  to  any 
body's  house,  when  I  have  one  of  mi/  oxen  to  go  tp. 
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Far  be  it  from  me,  notwithstanding  yours  and  my  sister's 
proTOcations,  to  think  of  my  taking  my  estate  into  my 
own  hands,  without  my  father's  leave:  But  why,  if  I 
must  not  stay  any  longer  here,  may  I  not  be  permitted  to 
go  thither?  I  will  engage  to  see  nobody  they  would  not 
have  me  see,  if  this  favour  be  permitted.  Favour  I  call 
it,  and  am  ready  to  receive  and  acknowledge  it  as  such, 
although  my  grandfather's  will  has  made  it  matter  of 
right. 

You  ask  me,  in  a  very  unbrotherly  manner,  in  the  post- 
script to  your  letter,  if  I  have  not  some  new  proposals  to 
make  ?  1  have  (since  }  ou  put  the  question)  three  or  four* 
neio  ones  all,  I  think;  though  I  will  he  l)oldtosay,  that, 
submitting  the  case  to  any  one  person  whom  yoit  have  not 
set  against  me,  my  old  ones  ought  not  to  have  been  re- 
jected. I  think  this  ;  why  then  should  I  not  uri/e  it  ? — 
Nor  have  you  any  more  reason  to  storm  at  your  sixter  for 
telling  it  you,  (since  you  seem  in  your  letter  to  make  it 
your  boast  how  you  turned  my  mothc  r  and  my  aunt  Her- 
Tey  against  me,)  than  I  have  to  be  angry  with  my  brother, 
for  tri  ating  me  as  no  brother  ought  to  treat  a  sister. 

These,  then,  are  my  new  proposals. 

That,  as  above,  I  may  not  be  hindered  from  going  to 
reside  (under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  to  me, 
which  1  will  most  relijjiously  observe)  at  my  grandfather's 
late  house.  I  will  not  again  in  this  place  call  it  mine.  I 
have  reason  to  think  it  a  great  misfortune  that  ever  it  was 
so — indeed  I  have. 

If  this  be  not  permitted,  I  desire  leave  to  s.o  for  a  month, 
or  for  what  time  shall  be  thouiiht  (it,  lo  Mi>;s  Howe's.  I 
dare  say  my  mother  will  consent  to  it,  if  1  have  my  father's 
permission  to  go. 

if  this,  neither,  be  allowed,  and  I  am  to  be  turned  out 
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of  my  fiithor's  house,  I  beg  I  may  be  suffered  (o  go  to  my 
aunt  IJervf  y's,  where  I  will  inviolably  observe  her  com. 
niands,   and  those  of  my  father  and  mother. 

But  if  this,  neither,  is  to  be  granted,  it  is  my  huiible 
request,  that  1  may  be  sent  to  my  uncle  Ilarlvjwe's,  in- 
stead of  my  uncle  Antony's.  1  mean  not  by  this  any  dis- 
respect to  my  uncle  Antony  :  but  his  moat,  with  his  bridge 
threatened  to  be  drawn  up,  and  perhaps  the  chapel  thtre, 
terrify  me  boyond  expression,  notwithstanding  your  Kitti^ 
ridicule  upon  me  for  that  apprehension. 

If  this  likewise  be  refused,  and  if  I  must  be  carried  to 
the  moated-house,  which  used  to  be  a  delightful  one  to 
me,  let  it  be  promised  me,  that  I  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  receive  Mr.  Solmes's  visits  there ;  and  then  I  will  as 
cheerfully  go,   as  ever  I  did. 

So  here,  Sir,  are  my  new  proposals.  And  if  none  of 
them  answer  your  end,  as  each  of  them  tends  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  ungenerous  persister's  visits,  be  pleased 
to  know,  that  there  is  no  misfortune  I  will  not  submit  to, 
rather  than  yield  to  give  my  hand  to  the  man  to  whom 
I   can  allow  no  share   in  my  heart. 

If  I  write  in  a  style  different  from  my  usual,  and  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  wished  to  have  occasion  to  write,  an  im- 
partial person,  who  knew  what  I  have  accidentally,  within 
this  hour  past,  heard  from  your  mouth,  and  my  sister's,  and 
a  third  person's,  (particularly  the  reason  you  give  for  dri. 
Ting  on  at  this  violent  rate,  to  wit,  my  cousin  Morden's 
soon.expected  arrival,)  would  think  I  have  but  too  much 
reason  for  it.  Then  be  pleased  to  remember.  Sir,  that 
when  my  xchining  vocatives  have  subjected  me  to  so  much 
scorn  and  ridicule,  it  is  time,  were  it  but  to  imitate  ex- 
amples so  excellent  as  yoit  and  my  sister  set  me,  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  assert  my  character,  in  order  to  b  e 
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thought  less  an  alien,  and  nearer  of  kin  to  you  bothy 
than  I'ithcr  of  you  have  of  late  seemed  to  suppose  me. 

Give  me  U-avc,  in  order  to  empty  wy  female  quiver  at 
once,  to  add,  that  I  know  no  other  reason  wliich  you  can 
have  for  forbidding  rae  to  reply  to  you,  after  you  have 
■Written  what  you  pleased  to  mo,  than  that  you  are  con- 
scious you  cannot  answer  to  reason  and  to  justice  the 
treatment  you  give  me. 

If  it  be  otherwise,  I,  an  unlearned,  an  unlogical  girl, 
younger  by  near  a  third  than  yourself,  will  venture  (so 
assured  am  I  of  the  justice  of  my  cause)  to  put  my  fate 
upon  an  issue  with  you  :  with  you.  Sir,  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  an  academical  education ;  whose  mind 
must  have  been  strengthened  by  observation,  and  learned 
conversation,  and  who,  pardon  my  going  so  /ore,  have 
been  accustomed  to  give  choke-pears  to  those  you  vouch- 
safe to  write  against. 

Any  impartial  person,  your  late  tutor,  for  instance,  or 
the  pious  and  worthy  Dr.  I.ewen,  may  be  judge  between 
us  :  and  if  either  give  it  against  me,  I  will  promise  to  re- 
sign to  my  destiny  :  provided,  if  it  be  given  against  you, 
that  my  father  wi;l  be  pleased  only  to  allow  of  my  negative 
to  the  person  so  violently  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  me. 

I  flatter  myself,  brother,  that  you  will  the  readier  come 
into  this  proposal,  as  you  seem  to  have  a  high  opinion  (>f 
your  talents  for  argumentation  ;  and  not  a  luic  one  of  (he 
cogency  of  the  arguments  contained  in  your  last  letter. 
Atid  as  I  can  possibly  have  no  advantage  in  a  contention 
with  you,  if  (he  justice  of  my  cause  allbrds  me  not  any  (as 
you  have  no  opinion  it  will.)  it  behoves  you,  niethinks, 
to  shew  to  an  impartial  raodera(or  that  /  am  wrong,  and 
you  not  so. 

If  this  be  accepted,  there  is  a  necessity  fur  its  being  car- 
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ricd  on  by  the  pen ;  the  facts  to  be  stated,  and  aojreed 
upon  by  both  ;  and  the  decision  to  be  given,  according  to 
the  force  of  the  arguments  each  shall  produce  in  support 
of  their  side  of  their  question  :  for  give  roe  leave  to  say,  I 
know  too  well  the  manliness  of  your  temper,  to  offer  at  a 
pergonal  debate  with  you. 

If  it  be  not  accepted,  I  sliall  conclude,  that  you  cannot 
defend  your  conduct  towards  me  ;  and  shall  only  beg  of 
you,  that,  for  the  future,  you  «ill  treat  me  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  sister  from  a  brother  who  would  be 
thought  as  polite  as  learned. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  I  have  seemed  to  shew  some  spirit, 
not  foreign  to  the  relation  I  have  the  honour  to  be  to  you, 
and  to  ray  sister  ;  and  which  may  be  deemed  not  altogether 
of  a  piece  with  that  part  of  my  character  which  once,  it 
seems,  gained  me  every  one's  love  ;  be  pleased  to  consider 
to  zoho7Ji,  and  to  zcliat  it  is  owing  ;  and  tliat  this  part  of 
that  character  was  not  dispensed  with,  till  it  subjected  me 
to  that  scorn,  and  to  those  insults,  which  a  brother,  who 
has  been  so  tenacious  of  an  independence  voluntarilj/ 
given  up  by  me,  and  who  has  appeared  so  exalted  upon 
it,  ought  .not  to  have  shewn  to  unij  bodj/,  much  less  to  a 
Tseak  and  defenceless  sister  ;  who  is,  nohvithstanding, 
an  allVctionate  and  respectful  one,  and  would  be  glad  to 
shew  herself  to  be  so  upon  all  future  occasions  ;  as  she 
has  in  every  action  of  her  past  life,  although  of  late  she 
has  met  with  such  unkind  returns. 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


See,  my  dear,  the  force,  and  volubility,  as  I  may  say, 
of  passion  ;  for  the  letter  I  send  you  is  my  first  draught, 
struck  off  without  a  blot  or  erasure. 
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Friday,  Tliroe  oClock. 

As  soon  as  I  had  transcribed  it,  I  sent  it  down  (o  my 
"brothrr  by  Mrs.  Botty. 

The  wtnch  camo  up  ';oon  after,  all  aghast,  witli  a  Lauil, 
Miss  !  Wliat  have  you  done  ? — What  have  you  m  lilten  ? 
For  you  have  set^^hem  all  in  di  joyful  u[iroar ! 


My  sister  is  but  this  moment  gone  from  me.  She  came 
up  all  in  a  flame  ;  which  obligtd  mc  abniptly  (o  lay  dowu 
my  pen  :  she  ran  to  me — 

0  Spirit !  saidsh*-;  tapping  my  ntck  a  lidlc  /oo  hnr;l. 
And  is  it  come  io  this  at  last  I  — 

Do  you  beat  me,   Bella  ? 

Uo  you  call  this  beatinj;  you  ?  only  tappiiijij  your 
shoulder  thiis^  said  she  :  tapping  again  more  g(  ntly — Tlu» 
is  what  we  expected  it  would  come  to — You  want  to  be 
indeprndent — My  father  has  livrd  too  lon^^  for  you  ! — 

1  was  going  to  speak  %vilh  vehemence  ;  but  she  put  her 
liandkerchief  before  my  mouth,  very  rudely — You  have 
done  enou:ih  with  your  pen,  mean  listener,  as  you  arc  ! 
But  knov)  that  neiiher  jour  independent  scheu'.o,  nor  any 
of  your  visiting  ones,  will  be  granted  you.  Take  your 
course,  perverse  one  !  Call  in  your  rake  to  help  you  to 
an  independence  upon  your  parents,  and  a  dependence 
upon  him  ! — Do  so  ! — Prepare  this  moment — resolve  what 
you  will  take  with  you  —  to-morrow  )ou  go — depend  upon 
it  to-morrow  you  go  ! — No  longer  shall  you  stay  here, 
watching  and  creeping  about  to  hearken  to  what  people 
say — 'Tis  determined,  child  ! — You  go  to-morrow — my 
brother  would  have  come  up  to  tell  you  so;  but  I  per- 
suaded him  to  the  contrary — for  I  know  not  what  had  be. 
come  of  you,  if  ho  liad — Such  a  letter  !  such  an  insolent., 
such  a  conceited-  challenger! — O  thou  rain  creature!   Tiut 
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prepare  yourself,  I  say — to-morrow  you  po — my  brother 
willacept  of  your  bold  challenge;  but  it  must  ho  personal; 
and  at  my  uncle  Antony's — or  perliaps  at  Mr.  Solmes's — 

Thus  she  ran  on,  almos^t  foaming  with  passion  ;  till,  quite 
out  of  patience,  I  said,  No  more  of  \  our  violence,  Bella 
— Had  I  known  in  what  way  you  desiincd  to  come  up, 
you  should  not  have  found  my  chamber-door  open — talk 
to  your  seru//7i^  in  this  manner.  Unlike  j/om,  as  I  bless 
God  I  am,  I  am  nevertheless  your  sister — and  let  me  tell 
you,  that  I  won't  go  to-morrow,  nor  next  day,  nor  next 
day  to  that — except  I  am  dragged  away  by  violence. 

What !  not  if  your  father  or  your  mother  command  it — 
Girl?  said  she,  intending  another  word,  by  her  pause 
and  manner  before  it  came  out. 

Let  it  cjme  to  fhat,  Bella  ;  then  I  sha'l  know  what  to 
say.  But  it  shall  be  from  their  own  mouths,  if  I  do — not 
from  yours,  nor  your  Betty's — And  say  another  word  to 
me,  in  this  manner,  and  be  the  consequence  what  it  may, 
I  will  force  myself  into  their  presence  ;  and  demand  what 
I  have  done  to  be  used  thus  I 

Come  along.  Child  !  Come  along,  Meekness — taking 
my  hand,  and  1-eading  me  towards  the  door — Demand  it  of 
them  now — you'll  find  both  your  despised  p.innts  to- 
gether !  — What !  does  your  heart  fail  you  ? — for  I  resisted, 
being  thus  insolently  offered  to  be  led,  and  puhtd  my  hand 
from  her. 

I  want  not  to  be  led,  said  I  ;  and  since  I  can  plead  your 
invitation,  I  ziill  go  ;  and  was  posting  to  the  stairs  accor- 
dingly in  my  passion — but  she  got  between  me  and  the 
door,  and  shut  it — 

Let  me  first,  Hold  one,  said  she,  apprize  them  of  your 
■visit— for  your  own  sake  let  me — for  my  brother  is  with 
them.     But  yet  opening  it  again,  seeing  me  shrink  Lack — 
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Go,  if  you  will ! — Why  don't  you  go  ? — Why  don't  you 
go,  Miss? — fo'lowing  me  to  my  closet,  -whither  I  retired, 
M'ith  my  heart  full,  and  pulled  the  sash-door  after  me  ;  and 
could  no  longer  hold  in  my  tears. 

Nor  would  I  answer  one  word  to  her  repeated  agi;ra- 
vations,  nor  to  her  demands  upon  me  to  open  my  door 
(for  the  key  was  on  the  inside)  ;  nor  so  much  as  turn  my 
head  towards  her,  as  she  looked  through  the  glass  at  me. 
And  at  last,  which  vexed  her  to  the  heart,  I  drew  the  silk 
curtain,  that  she  should  not  see  me,  and  down  she  went 
muttering  all  the  way. 

Is  not  this  usage  enough  to  provoke  a  rashness  never 
before  thought  of? 

As  it  is  but  too  probable  that  I  may  be  hurried  away  to 
my  uncle's  without  being  able  to  give  you  previous  notice 
of  it ;  I  beg  that  as  soon  as  you  shall  hear  of  such  a  vio- 
lence, you  would  send  to  the  usual  place,  to  take  back 
such  of  your  letters  as  may  not  have  reached  my  hands, 
or  to  fetch  any  of  mine  that  may  be  there. 

May  you,  my  dear,  be  always  happy,  prays  your 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

I  have  received  your  four  letters.  But  am  in  such  a 
ferment,  that  I  cannot  at  present  write  to  them. 


V0L1I, 
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LETTER  IX. 

MISS  CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO    MIIS   HOWE. 

Friday  Night,  March  24. 
X  HAVE  a  most  provoking  letter  from  my  sister.  I  might 
have  supposed  she  would  rosont  the  contempt  she  brought 
upon  herself  in  my  chamber.  Her  conduct  surely  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  rage  instigated  by  a  supposed 
rivalry. 


TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

i-  AM  to  tell  you,  that  your  mother  has  begged  you  off  for 
the  morrow  :  but  that  you  have  effectually  done  yoar  bu- 
siness wi(h  her,  as  well  as  with  every  body  else. 

In  your  proposals  and  letter  to  yonr  brother,  you  have 
shewn  yourself  so  silly,  and  so  wise;  so  young,  and  so 
old ;  so  gentle,  and  so  obstinate;  so  meek,  and  so  violent; 
that  never  was  there  so  mixed  a  character. 

We  all  know  of  zchom  you  have  borrowed  this  new 
spirit.  And  )  et  the  seeds  of  it  must  bo  in  your  heart,  or 
it  could  not  all  at  once  shew  itself  so  rampant.  It  would 
be  doing  Mr.  Solmes  a  spite  to  wish  him  such  a  sht/^  un» 
shj/  g\r\ ;  another  of  your  contradictory  qualities — I  leave 
you  to  make  out  what  I  mean  by  it. 

Here,  Miss,  your  mother  will  not  let  you  remain  :  she 
cannot  have  any  peace  of  mind  Avhiie  such  a  rebel  of  a 
child  is  so  near  her.  Your  aunt  Hervey  will  not  take  a 
charge  wliich  all  the  family  put  together  cannot  manage. 
Your  uncle  Ilarlowe  will  not  see  you  at  his  house,  till  you 
are  married.    So,  thanks  to  your  own  stubbornness,  you 
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have  nobody  that  will  rccclvo  you  but  your  uncle  Antony. 
Thither  you  must  go  in  a  very  few  days;  and,  when  there, 
your  brother  will  settle  with  yon,  in  my  presence,  all 
that  relates  to  your  modfst  rh:illenge;  for  it  is  accepted,  I 
assure  you.  Dr.  Lewon  will  possibly  be  there,  since  you 
make  choice  of  him.  Aiiother  gentleman  likewise,  were 
it  but  to  conyince  you,  that  he  is  another  sort  of  man  than 
you  have  taken  him  to  be.  Your  two  uncles  will  poisibly 
be  there  too,  to  see  that  the  poor^  weak,  and  defenceless 
sister  has  fair  play.  So,  you  see.  Miss,  what  company 
your  smart  challenge  will  draw  together. 

Prepare   for    the  day.     You'll  soon  be   called   upon. 
Adieu,  Mamma  Norton's  siceet  child! 

ARAB.  HARLOWE. 


I  transcribed  this  letter,  and  sent  it  to  my  mother,  with 
these  lines : 

A  very  fete  zcords,  my  ever-honoured  Mammal 
Xv  my  sister  wrote  the  enclosed  by  my  father's  direction, 
or  yours,  I  must  submit  to  the  usage  she  gives  me  in  it, 
with  this  only  observation,  That  it  is  short  of  the  personal 
treatment  I  have  received  from  her.  If  it  be  of  her  own 
head — why  then,  Madam — But  I  kneic  that  when  I  was 
banished  from  your  presence — Yet,  till  I  know  if  she  has 
or  has  not  authority  for  this  usage,  I  will  only  write  fur- 
ther, that  I  am 

Your  very  unliai'py  child, 

CL.    HARLOWE. 


This  answer  I  received  in  an  open  slip  of  paper ;  l)ut  it 
was  wet  in  one  place.     I  kissed  the  place  ;   for  I  am  «urt: 
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it  was  blistered,  as  I  may  say,  by  a  mother's  tear! — She 
must  (/  hope  she  must)  haTC  written  it  reluctantly. 

-I  o  apply  for  protection,  where  authority  is  defied,  is 
bold.  Your  sister,  who  would  not  in  j/our  circumstances 
have  been  guilty  of  your  perverseness,  may  allowably  be 
angry  at  you  for  it.  However,  we  have  told  her  to 
moderate  her  zeal  for  our  insulted  authority.  See,  if  you 
can  deserve  another  behaviour,  than  that  you  complain 
of:  which  cannot,  however,  be  so  grievous  to  j/ou,  as  th« 
cause  of  it  is  to 

Your  more  unhappy  Mother. 
Hoxo  often  must  I  forbid  you  any  address  to  me  1 


Give  me,  my  dearest  Miss  Howe,  your  opinion,  what  I 
can,  what  I  ought  to  do.  Not  what  you  would  do 
(pushed  as  I  am  pushed)  in  resentment  or  passion — since, 
so  instigated,  you  tell  mc,  that  you  should  have  been 
with  somebody  before  now — and  steps  taken  in  passioa 
hardly  ever  fail  of  giving  cause  for  repentance :  but  ac- 
quaint me  with  what  you  think  cool  judgment,  and  after- 
reflection,   whatever  were  to  be  the  event,  will  justify. 

I  doubt  not  your  sympathizing  love  :  but  yet  you  can. 
not  possibly  feel  indignity  and  persecution  so  very  sensibly 
as  the  immediate  sufferer  feels  them — are  Jitter  therefor* 
to  advise  me,  than  I  am  myself. 

I  will  here  rest  my  cause.  Have  I,  or  have  I  not, 
su'lered  or  borne  enough  ?  And  if  they  will  still  persevere  ; 
if  that  strange  persister  against  an  antipathy  so  strongly 
avowed,  will  still  persist;  say,  What  can  I  do  ? — What 
course  pursue  ? — Shall  I  fly  to  London,  and  endeavour  to 
hide  myself  from  Lovelace,  as  well  as  from  all  my  own  re- 
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lations,  till  my  cousin  Morden  arrives?  Or  shall  I  embark 
for  Leghorn  in  my  way  to  my  cousin  ?  Yet,  my  sox,  my 
youth,  con".iderod,  how  full  of  danger  is  this  last  mea- 
lure! — And  may  not  my  cousin  be  set  out  for  England, 
•while  I  am  getting  thither  ? — What  con  I  do? — Tell  me, 
tell  me,  my  dearest  Miss  Howe,  [for  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
lelf,]  tell  me,  what  I  can  do. 

Eleven  o'Clock  at  Night. 

T  HAVE  been  forced  to  try  to  compose  my  angry  passions 
at  my  harpsichord  ;  having  fust  shut  close  my  doors  and 
windows,  that  I  might  not  be  heard  brlow.  As  I  was 
closing  the  shutters  of  the  windows,  the  distant  whooting 
of  the  bird  of  Minerva,  as  from  the  often.visited  wood- 
house,  gave  the  subject  in  that  charming  Ode  to  Wisdom, 
which  does  honour  to  our  sex,  as  it  was  written  by  one  of 
it.  I  made  an  essay,  a  week  ago,  to  set  the  three  last 
stanzas  of  it,  as  not  unsuitable  to  my  unhappy  situation  ; 
and  after  I  had  re.perused  the  Ode,  those  were  my  lesson  ; 
and,  I  am  sure,  in  the  solemn  address  they  contain  to  the 
All-wise  and  All-powerful  Deity,  my  heart  went  with 
my  fingers. 

I  enclose  the  Ode,  and  my  effort  with  it.  The  subject 
is  solemn  ;  my  circumstances  are  affecting  ;  and  I  flatter 
myself,  that  I  have  not  been  quite  unhappy  in  the  per- 
formance. If  it  obtain  your  approbation,  I  shall  bi-  out 
of  doubt,  and  should  be  still  more  assured,  could  I  hear 
it  tried  by  yottr  voice  and  finger. 
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ODE 

TO 

AV   I   S   D   O   M. 

By  a  LADY. 


I. 

1  HE  solitary  bird  of  night 
Thro'  the  thick  shades  now  wings  his  flighty 

And  quits  his  time  ;<hook  tow'r; 
Where,  bhcltcr'd  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay, 

Beneath  his  ivy  bow'r. 

II. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound. 
Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

And  sigliins  gales  repeat. 
Fdv'rite  of  Pallas !  I  attend, 
And,  faiiliful  to  tiiy  sumiaoins,  bend 

At  Wisdom's  awful  seat. 

III. 

Slie  loves  the  cool,  tlie  silent  eve. 
Where  no  false  shows  of  life  deceive, 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray. 
Here  folly  drops  each  vain  disguise ; 
Nor  sport  her  gaily  eolour'd  dyes, 

As  in  the  beam  of  day. 
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IV. 

O  Pallas!  queen  of  evry  art, 

That  glads  tlie  sense,  iind  meads  the  heart, 

Blest  source  of  purer  joys  I 
In  ev'ry  form  of  beauty  bright, 
That  captivates  the  mttital  sight 

With  pleasure  and  surprize  ; 


To  thy  unspotted  shrine  I  bow : 
Attend  thy  modest  suppliant's  vow, 

That  breatlifg  no  wild  desires; 
But,  taugiit  by  thy  unirring  rules. 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  fools, 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 

VI. 

Not  Fortune's  gem,  Ambition's  plume, 
Nor  Cytherea's  fading  bloom. 

Be  objects  of  my  prayer : 
Let  av'rict,  vanity,  and  pride, 
Those  envy'd  f:liti'ring  toys  divide, 

The  dull  rewards  of  care. 

VII. 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart. 
Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

By  stu'iious  thoujrht  refin'd  ; 
For  wealth,  tlie  suiile  of  glad  content  ; 
For  pow'r,  its  amplest,  best  extent, 

An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 

VIII. 

When  Fnrtune  drops  her  gay  parade, 
When  l^ltasurc's  transient  roses  fade, 

And  wither  in  the  tomb, 
Unchan^'d  is  thy  immortal  prize; 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rise 

Id  uodecayiug  bloom. 
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IX. 

By  thee  protected,  I  d«»fy 

Thn  coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lie 

Of  ipnorance  and  spite : 
Al.ke  contemn  tlie  leaden  fool, 
And  all  tin'  pointed  ridicule 

Of  uudiscerning  wit. 

X. 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife, 
The  dull  impcrtmence  of  life, 

In  (hi)  retreat  I  rest : 
Pursue  thee  to  the  peaceful  groves, 
Where  Plato's  s.icred  spirit  roves, 

In  all  thy  beauties  drest. 

XI. 

He  bad  Ilyssus'  tuneful  stream 
Convey  thy  philosopliic  theme 

Of  perfect,  fair,  and  good: 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound, 
And  all  her  list  ning-  sons  around 

In  awful  silence  stood. 

XII. 

Reclaim'd  her  wild  licentious  youth, 
Confcss'd  the  potent  voice  of  Truth, 

And  telt  its  just  controul. 
The  Passions  ceas'd  their  loud  alarms, 
And  Virtue's  soft  persuasive  charms 

O'er  all  their  senses  stole. 

XIII. 

Thy  breath  inspires  the  Poet's  song 
The  Patriot's  free,  unbiass'd  tongue, 

The  Hero's  gen  rous  strife  ; 
Thine  are  retirera-^nt's  silent  joys, 
And  all  the  sweet  en^'a^ing  tie« 
.Of  still,  domestic  life. 
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XIV. 

No  more  to  fabled  names  confinM  ; 
To  Tlice  supreme,  all  perfect  mind, 

Mv  tlvonglits  dm  ct  t'  eir  iVvjht, 
Wisdoms  thy  tritt,  and  ail  her  fores 
From  thee  deriv'd,  Kternal  lource 

Of  Intell-ectual  Lglit ! 

XV. 

O  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray, 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way, 

Thro'  life's  pcrplexuig  road  : 
The  mi<it8  of  error  to  coiitrouJ, 
And  thro"  its  gloom  direct  my  «oul 

To  happiness  and  good. 

XVI. 

Beneatii  her  clear  discerniug  eye 
The  visionary  snailows  fly 

Of  Folly's  pa.uted  show. 
She  sees  thro'  ev'ry  fair  discnise, 
That  all  but  Virtue's  soUd  joys, 

Is  vanity  aud  woe. 


LETTER  X. 
MISS  c'LAHIssa  harlowe,  to  miss  HOWE. 

Friday  Midni?ht. 
JL  HAVE  now  a  calmer  moment.  Envy,  ambition,  high 
and  sellish  n  stntui*  n',  and  all  the  violent  passions,  are 
BOW,  most  probably,  asleep  all  around  me ;  and  shall 
not  my  own  angry  ones  give  way  to  the  silent  hour,  and 
subside  likewise? — They  have  giveaway  to  it;  and  I 
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have  made  use  of  the  gentler  space  to  re-peruse  your  last 
letters.  I  will  touch  upon  some  passagps  in  fhem.  And 
that  I  may  the  less  endanger  the  but  jusl. recovered  calm, 
I  will  begin  with  what  you  write  about  Mr.  Hickman. 

Give  me  loave  to  say,  That  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  yet 
persuade  yourself  to  think  better,  that  is  to  say,  mure 
justly^  of  that  gentleman,  than  your  whimsical  picture  of 
him  shews  you  do  ;  or,  at  least,  than  the  humourousneu 
of  your  natural  vein  would  make  one  think  you  do. 

I  do  not  imagine,  that  you  yourself  will  say,  he  sat  for 
the  picture  you  have  drawn.  And  yet^  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  not  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  Were  I  at  ease  in 
my  mind,  I  would  venture  to  draw  a  m.uch  more  amiable 
and  just  likeness. 

If  Mr.  Hickman  has  not  that  assurance  which  some  men 
have,  he  has  that  humanity  and  gentleness  which  many 
■want:  and  which,  with  the  infinite  value  he  has  for  you, 
will  make  him  one  of  the  fittest  husbands  in  the  world  for 
a  person  of  your  vivacity  and  spirit. 

Although  you  say  I  would  not  like  him  myself,  I  do 
assure  you,  if  Mr.  Solmes  were  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hickman, 
in  person,  mind,  and  behaviour,  my  friends  and  I  had 
never  disagreed  about  him,  if  they  would  not  have  per- 
mitted me  to  live  single;  Mr.  Lovelace  (having  such  a 
character  as  he  has)  would  have  stood  no  chance  with 
me.  This  I  can  the  more  boldly  aver,  because  I  plainly 
perceive,  that  of  the  two  passions,  love  and  fear^  this 
man  will  be  able  to  inspire  one  with  a  much  greater  pro.- 
portion  of  the  latter^  than  I  imagine  is  compatible  with 
the  former^  to  make  a  happy  marriage. 

I  am  glad  you  oavu,  that  you  like  no  one  better  than 
Mr.  Hickman.  In  a  Utile  while,  I  make  no  doubt,  you 
will  be  able,  if  you  challenge  your  heart  upon  it,  to 
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acknowledge,  that  you  like  not  any  man  so  well :  espe- 
cially, when  you  come  to  consider,  tiiat  the  very  faults 
you  find  in  Mr.  Hickman,  admirably  fit  him  to  make  you 
Lappy :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  necessary  to  your  happiness, 
that  you  should  have  your  uicn  isill  in  every  thing. 

But  let  me  add  one  thing  :  and  that  is  this  : — You  have 
such  a  sprightly  turn,  that,  with  your  admirable  talents, 
you  would  make  any  man  in  the  world,  who  loved  you, 
look  like  a  fool,   except  he  were  such  a  one  as  LoTelace. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear^  for  my  frankness  :  and  forgive 
me,  also,  for  so  soon  returning  to  subjects  so  immediately 
relative  to  myself,  as  those  I  now  must  touch  upon. 

You  again  insist  (strengthened  by  Mr.  Lovelace's  opi- 
nion) upon  my  assuming  my  own  estate  [I  cannot  call  it 
resuming,  having  never  been  in  possession  of  it]  :  and  I 
have  given  you  room  to  expect,  that  I  will  consider  this 
subject  more  closely  than  I  have  done  before,  I  must 
however  own,  that  the  reasons  which  I  had  to  offer  against 
taking  your  advice  were  so  obvious,  that  I  thought  you 
would  have  seen  them  yourself,  and  be*'n  determined  by 
them,  against  your  own  hastier  counsel. —But  since  this 
has  not  been  so,  and  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Lovelace  call 
upon  me  to  assume  my  own  estate,  I  will  enter  briefly 
into  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  you,  my  dear,  supposing 
I  were  inclined  to  follow  your  advice,  Whom  have  I  io 
support  me  in  my  demand  ?  My  uncle  Ilarlowe  is  one 
of  my  trustees  — he  is  against  me.  My  (  ousin  MonU  n  is 
the  other — he  is  in  Ttaly,  and  very  probably  may  be  set 
against  me  too.  My  brother  has  declared,  that  they  are 
resolved  io  carry  their  point  before  he  arrives:  so  that,  as 
they  drive  on,  all  will  probably  be  decided  before  I  can 
have  an  answer  from  him,  were  I  (o  write:  and,  confined 
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as   I  am,  were  the  answer  to  come  in  time,  and  they  did 
not  like  it,  they  would  keep  it  from  me. 

la  the  next  place,  parents  have  great  advantages  in 
every  eye  over  the  child,  if  she  dispute  their  pleasure  in 
the  disposing  of  her:  and  so  they  ought;  since  out  of 
tzcenty  instances,  perhaps  two  could  not  i)e  produced, 
when  they  were  not  in  tlie  right,  the  child  in  the  wrong. 

You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  mv  accept  of  Mr.  Love- 
lace's offered  assistance  in  such  a  claim.  If  I  would  em- 
brace any  other  person's,  who  else  would  care  to  appear 
for  a  child  against  parents,  ever,  till  of  late,  so  atfec- 
tionate? — But  were  such  a  protector  to  be  found,  what  a 
length  of  time  v\ould  it  take  up  in  a  course  of  litigation  ? 
The  will  and  the  deeds  have  flaws  in  them,  they  say.  My 
brother  sometimes  talks  of  going  to  reside  at  The  Grove: 
I  suppose,  with  a  design  tu  make  ejectments  necessary, 
were  I  to  offir  at  assuming;  or,  were  1  to  marry  Mr. 
Lovelace,  in  order  to  give  him  all  the  opposition  and  dif- 
culty  the  law  would  help  him  to  give. 

These  cases  I  have  put  to  myself,  for  argument.sakc  : 
twit  they  are  all  out  of  the  question,  although  any  body 
vierc  to  be  found  who  would  espouse  my  cause  :  for  I  do 
assure  you,  I  would  sooner  beg  my  bread,  than  litigate 
for  my  right  with  my  father  :  since  I  am  convinced,  that 
whether  the  parent  do  his  duty  by  the  child  or  not,  the 
child  cannot  be  excused  from  doing  hers  to  him.  And  to 
go  to  law  with  my  father,  what  a  sound  has  that !  You 
will  see,  that  I  have  mentioned  my  wish  (as  an  alternative, 
aud  as  a  favour)  to  be  permitted,  if  I  7nust  be  put  out  of 
his  house,  to  go  thithc  r  :  but  not  one  step  further  can  I 
go.     And  you  see  how  this  is  resented. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  what  have  I  to  hope  for,  but 
a  change  in  my  father's  resolution  ? — And  is  there  any 
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probability  of  thai ;  such  an  ascendancy  as  my  brother 
and  sister  have  obtained  over  every  body  ;  and  such  an 
interest  to  pursue  the  enmity  they  have  now  openly 
avowed  against  me  ? 

As  to  Mr.  Lovelace's  appro])ation  of  your  assumption- 
scheme,  I  wonder  not  at.  lie  very  probably  penetrates 
the  difficulties  I  should  have  to  bring  it  to  effect,  without 
his  assistance.  Were  I  to  find  myself  as  free  as  I  would 
wish  myself  to  be,  perhaps  Mr.  Lovelace  would  stand  a 
worse  chance  wilh  me  than  his  vanity  may  permit  him  to 
imagine  ;  notwithstanding  the  pleasure  you  take  in  rallying 
me  on  his  account.  How  know  you,  but  all  that  appears 
to  be  ipecious  and  reasonable  in  his  offers :  such  as, 
standing  his  chance  for  my  favour,  after  I  became  inde- 
pendent,  as  I  may  call  it  [by  which  I  mean  no  more, 
than  to  have  the  liverty  of  refusing  for  my  husband  a  man 
whom  it  hurts  me  but  to  think  of  in  that  lij^ht]  ;  and  such 
as  his  not  visiting  me  but  by  my  leave;  and  till  Mr. 
Morden  come;  and  till  I  am  satisfied  of  his  reformation; 
— llorw  know  you,  I  say,  that  he  gives  not  himself  these 
airs  purely  to  stand  better  in  your  graces  as  well  as  minc^ 
by  offering  of  his  own  accord  conditions  which  he  must 
needs  think  would  be  insisted  on,  where  the  case  to 
happen  ? 

Then  am  I  utterly  displeased  with  him.  To  threaten 
as  he  threatens ;  yet  to  pretend,  that  it  is  not  io  inti- 
midate me ;  and  to  beg  of  you  not  to  tell  me,  when  he 
must  know  you  icould,  and  no  doubt  intended  tlial  you 
should,  is  so  meanly  artful'.— The  mai'  must  ihink  he 
has  a  frighted  fool  to  deal  with. — I,  to  join  hands  with 
such  a  man  of  violence  !  my  own  brotlu  r  the  mnn  whom  he 
threatens  ! — And  what  has  Mr.  Solmes  done  to  him  ? —  Is 
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he  to  be  hlamed,  if  lu'  thinks  a  person  woiilJ  make  a  wife 
worth  having,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  hor  ?  —  Oh  that  ray 
friends  would  but  leave  me  to  my  own  way  in  this  one 
point !  For  have  I  given  the  man  enr oura  -ement  suffi- 
cient to  ground  these  threats  upon  ?  Were  Mr.  Solmes  a 
man  to  whom  I  could  be  but  indijferenf,  it  might  be 
found,  that  to  have  the  merit  of  a  sufferer  given  him 
from  such  a  (laming  spirit,  would  very  little  answer  the 
views  of  that  spirit.  It  is  my  fortune  to  be  treated  as  a 
fool  by  my  brother :  but  Mr.  Lovelace  shall  find — Yet 
I  will  let  him  know  my  mind ;  and  then  it  will  come  with 
a  better  grace  to  your  knowledge. 

Mean  time,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  goes 
against  me,  in  my  cooler  moments,  unnatural  as  my 
brother  is  to  me,  to  have  you,  my  dfar,  who  are  my 
other  self,  write  such  very  severe  reflections  upon  him, 
in  relation  to  the  advantage  Lovelace  had  over  him.  He 
is  not  indeed  i/our  brother:  but  remember,  that  you 
write  to  his  sister. — Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Miss  Howe, 
jou  dip  your  pen  in  gall  whenever  you  are  offended  :  and 
I  am  almost  ready  to  question,  when  I  read  some  of  your 
expressions  against  others  of  my  relations  as  well  as  him, 
(altliough  in  mi/  favour,)  whether  you  are  so  thoroughly 
warranted  hy  your  ozon  patience,  as  you  think  yourself, 
fo  call  other  people  to  account  for  their  warmth.  Should 
we  not  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  clear  of  the  faults 
we  censure  ? — And  yet  I  am  so  angry  both  at  my  brother 
and  sister,  that  I  should  not  have  taken  this  liberty  with 
my  dear  friend,  notwithstanding  I  know  you  never  loved 
them,  had  you  not  made  so  light  of  so  shocking  a  trans- 
action, where  a  brother's  life  was  at  stake :  when  his 
credit  in   the  eye  of  the  mischievous  sex  has   received  a 
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still  deeper  wound  than  he  personallij  siistalnod  :  and 
when  a  revival  of  the  same  wicked  resentments  (which 
may  end  more  fatally)  is  threatened. 

His  credit,  I  say,  in  the  eye  of  the  mischievous  sex: 
Who  is  not  warranted  to  call  it  so  ;  when  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  men  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  self- 
conquest  (as  the  (wo  libertines  his  companions  j^Ioried) 
to  resolve  never  to  give  a  challenge ;  and  among  whom 
duelling  is  so  fashionable  a  part  of  brutal  bravery,  that 
the  man  of  temper,  who  is,  mostly,  I  believe,  the  (ruli/ 
brave  man,  is  often  at  a  loss  so  to  behave  as  to  avoid  in. 
earring  either  a  mortal  guilt,  or  a  general  contempt  ? 

To  enlarge  a  little  upon  this  subject,  May  we  not  infer, 
that  those  who  would  be  guilty  of  throwing  these  con- 
tempts  upon  a  man  of  temper,  who  would  rather  pass  by 
a  verbal  injury,  th;in  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood,  know 
not  the  measure  of  true  magnanimity  ?  nor  how  much  no- 
bler it  is  to  furgivc,  and  even  how  niurh  more  munlj/  to 
despise,  than  to  resent,  an  injury  ?  Were  I  a  man,  me- 
tliinks,  I  should  have  too  much  scorn  for  a  person,  who 
could  wilfully  do  me  a  mean  wrong,  to  put  a  value  upon 
his  life,  equal  to  what  I  put  upon  my  oTcri.  What  an  ab- 
surdity, because  a  man  had  done  me  a  small  injury,  that 
I  should  put  it  in  his  power  (at  least,  to  an  equal  risque) 
to  do  nie,  and  those  who  love  me,  an  irreparable  one  !  — 
Were  it  not  a  zcilful  injury,  nor  avozccd  to  be  so,  there 
could  not  be  room  for  resentment. 

IJow  willingly  would  I  run  away  from  myself,  and  what 
most  concerns  myself,  if  I  could!  This  digression  brings 
me  back  again  to  the  occasion  of  it — and  that  to  the  im. 
patience  I  was  in,  when  I  ended  my  last  letter,  for  my 
situation  is  not  altered.  I  renew,  therefore,  my  former 
earnestness,  as  the  new  day  approaches,  and   \\  ill  bring 
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with  it  perhaps  new  trials,  tha*  you  will  (as  unditestedly 
as  possible  of  favour  or  rfsentment)  tell  me  what  yoa 
would  have  me  do  : — for.  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  my 
uncle  Aniony's,  all,  I  doubt,  will  be  over  with  me.  Yet 
how  to  avoid  it — that's  the  dithculty  ! 

I  shall  deposit  this  the  first  thing.     When  you  have  it, 
lose  no  time,  I  piay  )ou,    to  advise  (lest  it  be  too  la(e) 
Your  ever  obliged 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER  XI. 

MISS    HOWF,,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

Saturday,  March  25. 
What  can  I  advise  you  to  do,  my  noble  creature  ?  Your 
merit  is  your  criine.  You  can  no  more  change  your 
natuie,  than  your  persecutors  can  theirs.  Your  distress 
is  owing  to  the  vast  disparity  between  you  aud  them. 
What  would  \ou  have  of  tl)em  ?  Do  they  not  act  in  cha. 
racter  ? — And  to  whom  ?  To  an  alien.  You  are  not  one 
of  them.  They  have  two  dependencies  in  their  hope  to 
move  you  to  compliance — Upon  their  impenetrableness 
one  [I'd  give  it  a  more  proper  name,  if  I  dared]  ;  the 
other,  on  the  regard  you  have  always  had  for  your  cha. 
racttr,  [Have  they  not  heretofore  owned  as  much?]  and 
upon  your  apprehensions  from  that  of  Lovelace,  which 
wou  d  discredit  you,  should  you  take  any  step  by  his 
meai  s  to  extricate  yourself.  Then  they  know,  that  re- 
sentment and  unpersuadab'eness  are  not  natural  to  you  ; 
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and  that  the  anger  they  have  wrought  you  up  to,  Mill  sub- 
side, as  all  extraorilinaries  soon  do  ;  and  tliat  once  mar- 
ried, you  will  make  the  best  of  it. 

But  surely  your  father''^  son  and  eldest  daughter  hare 
a  view  (by  communicating  to  so  narrow  a  soul  all  they 
know  of  your  just  aversion  to  him)  to  entail  unhappiness 
for  life  upon  you,  were  you  to  have  the  man  who  is  al- 
ready more  nearly  related  to  them,  than  ever  he  can  be 
to  you,  although  the  shocking  compulsion  should  take 
place. 

As  to  that  wretch's  perseverance,  those  only,  who  know 
not  the  man,  will  wonder  at  it.  He  has  not  the  least  de- 
licacy. His  principal  view  in  marriage  is  not  to  the  mind. 
How  shall  those  beauties  be  valued,  which  cannot  be  com- 
prehended ?  Were  you  to  be  his,  and  shew  a  visible  want 
of  tenderness  to  him,  it  is  my  opinion,  he  would  not  be 
much  concerned  at  it.  I  have  heard  you  well  observe, 
from  your  Mrs.  Norton,  That  a  person  who  has  any  ore/- 
ruling  passioji,  will  compound  by  giving  up  twenty  se. 
condan/  or  under. satisfactions^  though  more  laudable 
onesj  in  order  io  have  that  gratified. 

I'Jl  give  you  the  substance  of  a  convcrsatipn  [no  fear 
you  can  be  made  to  like  him  worse  than  you  do  already] 
that  passed  between  Sir  Harry  Dovvneton  and  this  Solmes, 
but  three  days  ago,  as  Sir  Harry  told  it  but  yesterday  to 
n\y  mother  and  me.  It  will  confirm  to  you  that  what  your 
sister's  insolent  Betty  reported  he  should  say,  of  governing 
hy  fear,  was  not  of  her  own  head. 

Sir  Harry  told  her,  he  wondered  he  should  v,'\<^\\  to  ob- 
tain you  so  much  against  your  inclination  as  every  body 
knevy  it  would  be,  if  he  did. 

He  matter'd  not  that,  he  said  :  coy  maids  made  (ho 
fondest  wives  :  [A  sorry  fellow  !]  It  would  not  at  4II  grieve 

VOL.    II.  p 
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hiiT>  to  soe  a  pretty  won. an  make  wry  faces,  if  she  gave 
him  cause  to  vpx  her.  And  your  estate,  by  the  convenience 
of  its  !-ituation,  would  richly  pay  him  for  all  he  could  bear 
with  your  shyness. 

Jle  should  be  sure,  he  said,  after  a  while,  of  your 
coni;.lai<anre,  i  not  of  your  love  ;  and  in  that  should  be 
happi'T  than  nine  parts  in  ten  of  his  married  acquaintance. 

What  a  wretch  is  (his  ! 

For  the  rest,  your  known  virtue  would  be  as  great  a 
security  to  him,  as  he  could  wish  for. 

She  will  look  upon  you,  said  Sir  Harry,  if  she  be  forced 
to  marry  you.  as  Elizabeth  of  France  did  upon  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  wh<n  he  received  her  on  his  frontiers  a?  her  hus- 
band, Avho  nas  to  hav'e  been  but  her  father-in. law  :  that 
is,  witli  fear  and  terror,  rather  than  with  complaisance 
and  love  :  and  you  will  perhaps  be  as  surly  to  her,  as  that 
old  monarch  was  to  his  }Oung  bride. 

Fear  and  terror,  the  wretch,  the  horrid  wretch!  said, 
looked  pretty  in  a  bride  an  well  as  in  a  wife :  and,  laugh. 
ing,  [yes,  my  dear,  the  hideous  fellow  laughed  immode- 
rately, as  Sir  Harry  told  us,  when  he  said  it,]  it  should 
be  his  care  to  perpetuate  the  occasion  for  that  fear,  if  he 
could  not  fhink  he  had  the  love.  And,  truly,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  love  and  ffar  must  be  separated  in  ma- 
trimony, the  man  who  made  himst-U  feared,  fared  best. 

If  my  eyes  would  carry  with  them  the  execution  which 
the  eyes  of  the  basilisk  are  said  to  do,  I  would  make  it 
my  first  business  to  see  this  creature. 

My  mother,  however,  says,  it  would  be  a  prodigious 
merit  in  you,  if  you  could  get  over  your  aversion  to  him. 
Where,  asks  she  [as  you  have  been  asked  before]  is  the 
praise. worthiness  of  obedience,  if  it  be  only  paid  in  in- 
stances where  we  give  up  nothing  ? 
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What  a  fatality,  that  you  have  no  better  an  option — ei- 
ther a  Scylla  or  a  Charjjbdis. 

Were  it  not  you,  I  should  know  how  (barbarously  used 
as  you  are  used)  to  advise  you  in  a  moment.  But  such  a 
noble  character  to  sailer  from  a  (supposed)  rashness  and 
indiscretion  of  such  a  nature,  would,  as  I  have  heretofore 
observed,  be  a  wound  io  the  sex. 

While  I  was  in  hope,  that  the  asserting  of  your  own  in. 
dependence  would  have  helped  you,  I  was  plea.sed,  that 
you  had  one  resource,  as  I  thought.  But  now,  that  you 
have  so  well  proved,  that  such  a  step  would  not  avail  you, 
I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

I  will  lay  down  my  pen,  and  think. 


I  HAVE  considered,  and  considered  a^ain  ;  but,  I  pro- 
test, I  know  no  more  what  to  say  now,  than  before. 
Only  this  :  That  1  am  young,  like  yourself;  and  have  a 
a  much  weaker  judgment,  a[\d  stronger  passions,  than  you 
have. 

I  have  heretofore  said,  that  you  have  offered  as  much 
as  you  ought,  iu  offering  to  live  single.  If  you  were  ne- 
ver to  marry,  the  estate  they  are  so  loth  should  go  out  of 
their  name,  would,  in  time,  I  suppose,  revert  to  your 
brother:  and  he  or  his  would  have  it,  perhaps,  much 
more  certainly  this  way,  than  by  the  precarious  reversions 
which  Solmes  makes  them  hope  for.  JIave  you  put  this 
into  their  odd  hf-ads,  my  dear  ? — The  t\  rant  word  altiio- 
niTY,  as  they  use  it,  can  be  the  only  objection  against 
this  offer. 

One  thing  you  must  consider,  tiiat,  if  you  leave  your 
parents,  your  duty  and  love  will  not  suffer  you  to  justify 
yourself  l)y  an  appeal  against  them ;  and  so  you'll  hav*; 
the  world  against  you.    And  should  Lovelace  continue  his 
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wild  lifp,  and  behave  ungratefully  to  you,  will  not  his 
baseness  socni  to  justify  their  cruel  treatment  of  i/ou,  as 
wtll  as  tiioir  dislike  of  htm  ? 

May  heaven  direct  you  for  the  best ! — I  can  only  say, 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  do  any  thing,  go  any 
whore,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  marry  tl  e  man  I  hate; 
and  (were  he  such  a  man  as  So'mes)  must  always  hate. 
Nor  could  I  have  borne  what  you  have  borne,  if  from 
father  and  uncles,   not  from  brother  and  sister. 

My  mother  will  have  it,  t'lat  after  they  have  tried  their 
utmost  efforts  to  bring  you  into  their  measun  s,  and  find 
them  ineffectual,  they  will  recede.  But  I  cannot  say  1  am 
of  her  mind.  She  does  net  own,  she  has  any  other  au- 
thority for  this,  but  her  own  conjecture.  I  should 
otfierwise  have  hoped,  that  your  uncle  Antony  and  she 
had  been  in  one  secret,  and  that  favourable  to  you.  Woe 
be  to  one  of  them  at  least  [to  your  uncle  to  be  sure  I 
mean]  if  they  should  be  in  ani/  other  ! 

You  must,  if  possible,  avoid  being  carried  to  that  nn- 
cle's.  The  man,  the  parson,  your  brother  and  sister  pre- 
sent! — They'll  certainly  there  marry  you  to  the  wretch. 
Nor  will  your  newly-raised  spirit  support  you  in  your  re. 
sistance  on  such  an  occasion.  Your  meekness  will  return; 
and  you  will  have  nothing  for  it  but  tears  [tears  despised 
by  them  all]  and  ineffectual  appeals  and  lamentations  : 
and  these  tears  when  the  ceremony  is  profaned,  you  must 
suddenly  dry  up ;  and  endeavour  to  dispose  yourself  to 
such  an  humble  frame  of  mind,  as  may  induce  your  new- 
made  lord  to  forgive  all  your  past  declarations  of  aversion. 

In  short,  my  dear,  you  must  then  blandish  him  over 
with  a  confession,  that  all  your  past  behaviour  was  maid, 
enly  reserve  only  :  and  it  will  be  your  part  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  his  impudent  sarcasm,  that  the  coyest 
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maids  make  the  fondest  zcives.  Thus  will  you  oiitor  the 
state  with  a  high  sense  of  obligation  to  his  foi'giving  good- 
ness :  and  if  you  will  not  be  kept  to  it  by  that  fear,  by 
which  he  proposes  to  govern,  I  am  much  mistaken. 

Vet,  after  all,  I  must  leave  the  point  undetermiiud, 
and  only  to  be  determined,  as  you  find  they  recede  from 
their  avowed  purpose,  or  resolve  to  remove  you  to  your 
uncle  Antony's.  But  I  must  repeat  my  wishes,  that  some- 
thing  may  fall  out,  that  neither  of  these  men  may  call  you 
his! — And  may  you  live  single,  my  dearest  friend,  till 
some  man  shall  offer,  that  may  be  as  wortiiy  of  you,  as 
man  can  be  I 

But  yet,  methinks,  I  would  not,  that  you,  who  are 
so  admirably  qualified  to  adorn  the  married  state,  should 
be  always  single.  You  know  I  am  incapable  of  flattery  : 
and  that  I  always  speak  and  write  the  sincerest  dictates  of 
my  heart.  Nor  can  you,  from  what  you  must  know  of 
your  own  merit  (taken  only  in  a  comparative  light  witli 
others)  doubt  my  sincerity.  For  why  should  a  person 
who  delights  to  find  out  and  admire  every  thing  that  is 
praise-worthy  in  another,  be  supposed  ignorant  of  like 
perfections  in  herself,  when  she  could  not  so  much  admire 
them  in  another,  if  she  had  them  not  herself?  And  why 
may  not  I  give  her  those  praises,  which  she  would  give 
to  any  other,  who  had  but  half  of  her  excellencies  ?  — 
Especially  when  she  is  incapable  of  pride  and  vain-glory  ; 
and  neither  despises  others  for  the  want  of  her  fine  qua. 
lities,  nor  overvalues  herself  upon  them  ? — Over.y&lnes, 
did  I  say  !  —  How  can  that  be  ? 

Forgive  me,  my  beloved  friend.  My  admij-ation  of  you 
(increased,  as  it  is,  by  every  letter  you  write)  will  not 
always  be  held  down  in  silence  ;  although,  in  order  to 
avoid  offending  you,  I  generally  endeavour  to  keep  it  from 
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ilovving  to  my  pen,  when  I  write  to  you,  or  to  my 
lips,  whenever  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  in  your  com- 
pany. 

I  will  add  nothing  ((hough  I  could  an   hundred  things 
on  account  of  your  latest  communications)  but  that  I  am 
Your  ever  affectionate  and  faithful 

ANNA  HOWE. 

I  hope  I  have  pleased  you  with  my  dispatch.  I  wish 
I  had  been  able  to  please  you  with  my  requested 
advice. 

You  have  given  new  beauties  to  the  charming  Ode 
which  you  have  transmitted  to  me.  \\'hat  pity  that 
the  wretches  you  have  to  deal  with,  put  you  out  of 
your  admirable  course  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  like 
the  sun,  you  was  wont  to  cheer  and  illuminate  all 
you  shone  upon ! 


LETTER  Xir. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,    TO    MISS    HOME. 

Sunday  Morning,  March  26. 
xlow  soothing  a  thing  is  praise  from  those  we  love  ! — 
Whether  conscious  or  not  of  deserving  it,  it  cannot  but 
give  us  great  delight,  to  see  ourselves  stand  high  in  the 
opinion  of  those  whose  favour  we  are  ambitious  to  culti- 
vate. An  ingenuous  mind  will  make  this  farther  use  of  it, 
that  if  he  be  sensible  that  it  does  not  already  deserve  the 
charming  attributes,  it  will  hasten  (before  its  friend  finds 
herself  mistaken)  to  obtain  the  graces  it  is  complimented 
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for:  and  this  it  will  do.  as  well  in  honour  to  itself,  as  to 
prescrvo  its  friend's  opinion,  and  justify  her  judgment. 
Ma^  tliis  be  always  my  aim  !  —  And  then  you  will  not  only 
give  the  praise,  but  the  merit ;  and  I  shall  be  more  wor- 
thy of  that  friendship,  which  is  tlie  only  pleasure  I  have 
to  boast  of. 

Most  heartily  I  thank  3011  for  tlie  kind  dispatch  of  your 
last  favour.  How  much  ;im  I  indebted  to  you  !  and  even 
to  your  honest  servant!  —  Under  what  obligations  does 
my  unhappy  situation  lay  me  ! 

liut  let  me  answer  the  kind  contents  of  it,  as  well  as  I 
may. 

As  to  setting  over  my  disgusts  to  Mr.  Solme<;,  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  done ;  while  he  wants  i;enerosit\ ,  frankness 
of  heart,  benevolence,  manners,  and  every  qualification 
that  distinguishes  the  worthy  man.  O  my  dear  !  what  a 
degree  of  patience,  what  a  greatness  of  soul,  is  required 
in  the  wife,  not  to  despise  a  husband  «  ho  is  more  ignorant, 
more  illiterate,  more  low-minded  tl)an  herself! — The 
wretch,  vested  with  prerogatives,  who  will  claim  rule  iu 
virtue  of  them  (and  not  to  permit  whose  claim,  will  be  as 
disgraceful  to  the  prescribing  wile  as  to  the  governed 
husband)  ;  How  shall  such  a  hu>>band  as  this  be  borne, 
were  he,  for  reasons  of  convenience  and  interest,  <  ven 
to  be  our  choice?  But,  to  be  compelled  to  have  such  a 
one,  and  that  compulsion  to  arise  from  motives  as  un- 
worthy of  the  prescribers  as  of  the  prescribed,  who  can 
think  of  getting  over  an  aversion  so  just'y  found»d  .'  How 
much  easier  to  bear  the  temporary  persecutions  I  labour 
under,  because  temporary,  than  to  resolve  to  be  surh  a 
man's  for  life?  Were  I  to  comply,  must  1  not  leave  my 
relations,  and  go  to  him  ?  yl  iiiunth  Mill  (1< cidc  the 
one,  perhaps :    But  what  a  duraliun  of  icoc  will  the  other 
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be! — Every  clay,  it  is  likely,  rising  to  witness  to  some  ne<r 
brcich  of  an  altar-vowed  duty  ! 

'I'hen,  my  dear,  the  man  seems  already  to  be  meditatirrg 
vengeance  against  me  for  an  aversion  I  cannot  help;  for 
yesterday  my  saucy  gaoleress  assured  me,  that  all  my  op- 
positions would  not  signify  that  pinch  of  snuff,  holding 
out  her  genteel  finger  and  thumb  :  that.  I  must  have  Mr. 
SoImeS :  that  therefore  I  had  not  best  carry  my  jest  too 
far;  for  that  Mr.  Solmes  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  had 
told  HKR,  that  as  I  should  surely  be  his,  I  acted  very  un. 
j)olitclij ;  since,  if  he  had  not  more  mercy  [that  was  her 
word,  I  know  not  if  it  were  his\  than  I  had,  I  might  have 
cause  to  repent  the  usage  I  gave  hire  to  the  last  day  of  my 
life.  But  enough  of  this  man  ;  who,  by  what  you  repeat 
from  Sir  Harry  Downeton,  has  all  the  insolence  of  his 
sex,  without  any  one  quality  to  make  that  insolence  to- 
lerable. 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  Mr.  Lovelace,  since 
his  visit  to  you  ;  which  make  three  that  I  have  not  an- 
swered. I  doubt  not  his  being  very  uneasy  ;  but  in  his 
last  he  complains  in  high  terms  of  my  silence;  not  in  the 
still  small  voice,  or  rather  style  of  an  humble  lover,  but 
in  a  stylo  like  that  which  would  probably  be  used  by  a 
slighted  protector.  And  his  pride  is  again  touched,  that 
like  a  thief  ^  or  cves-dropper^  he  is  forced  to  dodge  about 
in  hopes  of  a  letter,  and  returns  five  miles  (and  then  to  an 
inconvenient  longing)  without  any. 

His  letters  and  the  copy  of  mine  to  him,  shall  soon  at- 
tend  you.  Till  when,  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of 
what  I  wrote  him  yesterday. 

I  take  him  severely  to  task  for  his  freedom  in  threaten- 
ing me,  through  you,  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  Solmes,  or  to 
my  brother.     I  say,  '  That,  surely,  I  must  be  thought  to 
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*  be  a  creature  fit  to  bear  any  thing ;  that  violence  and 

*  menaces  from  some  of  my  okh  family  are  not  enongh 
'  for  me  to  bear,  in  order  to  make  me  avoid  him  ;  but 
'  that  I  must  have  them  from  him  too,  if  I  ol)lige  those 
'  to  whom  it  is  both  my  inclination  and  duty  to  oblige  in 
'  every  thing  that  is  reasonable,  and  in  my  power. 

i  Very  extraordinary,   I  tell  him,  that   a  violent  spirit 
'  shall  threaten  to  do  a  rash  and  unjustifiable  tiling,   which 

*  concerns  me  but  a  little,  and  himself  a  great  deal,  if  I 

*  do  not  something  as  rash,  my  character  and  sex  consi- 
'  dered,  to  divert  him  from  it. 

'  I  even  hint,  that,  however  it  would  affect  me^  were 
'  any  mischief  to  happen  on   my  account,  yet  there  are 

*  persons,  as  far  as  I  know,  who   in  my  case  would  not. 

*  think  there  would  be  reason  for  much  regret,   were  such 

*  a  committed  rashness  as  he  threatens  Mr.  Solmos  witli, 
'  to  rid  her  of  two  persons  whom,  had  she  never  known, 

*  she  had  never  been  unhappy.' 
This  is  plain-dealing,  my  dear  :   and  I   suppose  he  will 

put  it  into  still  plainer  English  for  mc. 

I  take  his  pride  to  task,  on  his  disdaining  to  watch  for 
my  letters;  and  for  his  evcs.ilropping  language:  and  say, 

*  That,  surely,  he  has  the  less  reason  to  think  so  hardly 
'  of  his  situation  ;  since  his  faulty  morals  are  the  cause  of 
*all;     and  since  faulty  morals  deservedly   level  all    dis. 

*  tinction,  and  bring  down  rank  and  birth  to  the  canaille, 

*  and  to  the  necessity  which  lie  so  much  regrets,  of  ap- 
'  pearing  (if  I  must  descend  to  his  language)  as  an  eves. 

*  dropper  and  a  thief.     And  thin   I    forbid  liini   ever   to 

*  expect  another  letter  from   me  that   is   to  subject  him  to 
iJ           *  t<i^such  disgraceful  hardships. 

'  As  to  the  solemn  vows  and  protestations  he  is  so  ready, 
'  upon  all  occasions,  to  make,   they  have  the  less  weight 
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*  -vvitli  mo,  I  ttll  liim,  as  thoy  give  a  kind  of  demonstration, 

*  that  he  himself,  from  his  own  character,  thinks  there  is 

*  reason  to  make  them.     Deeds  are  to  me  the  only  eyi- 

*  dcnce  of  intentions.  And  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
'  viiiced  of  the  necessity  of  breakin;^  off  a  correspondence 

*  with  a  person,  whose  addresses  I  see  it  is  impossible 
'  either  to  expect  my   friends   to   encourage,  or  him  to 

*  appear  to  wish  that  they  should  think  him  worthy  of  en- 
'  couragement. 

'  What  therefore  I  repeatedly  desire  is.  That  since  his 

*  birth,  alliances,  and  expectations,  are  such  as  will  at 
'  at  any  time,  if  his  immoral  character  be  not  an  objection, 
'  procure  him  at  least  equal  advantages  in  a  woman  whose 

*  taste  and  inclinations  moreover  might  be  better  adapted 
'  to  his  own  ;  I  insist  upon  it,  as  well  as  advise  it,  that 
'■  he  give  up  all  tlioughts  of  me  :  and  the  rather,  as  he  has 

*  all  along  (by  his  threatening  and  unpolite  behaviour  to 
'  my  friends,   and  whenever  he  speaks  of  them)  given  me 

*  reason  to  conclude,  that  there  is  more  malice  in  theniy 
'  than  regard  to  me^  in  his  perseverance.' 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  letter  I  have  written  to  him. 

The  man,  to  be  sure,  must  have  the  penetration  to 
observe,  that  my  correspondence  with  him  hitherto  is 
owning  more  to  the  severity  I  meet  with,  than  to  a  very 
high  value  for  him.  And  so  I  would  have  him  think. 
What  a  ■tcorse  than  moloch  deity  is  that,  which  expects 
an  oifering  of  reason,  duty,  and  discretion,  to  be  made 
to  its  shrine ! 

Your  mother  is  of  opinion,  you  say,  that  at  lust  my 
friends  will  relent.  Heaven  grant  that  they  may  ! — But 
my  brother  and  sister  have  such  an  influence  over  every 
body,  and  are  so  determined ;  so  pique  themselves  upon 
subduing  me,  and  carrying  their  point ;  that  I  despair  that 
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they  will.  And  yot,  if  they  do  not,  I  frankly  own,  I  would 
not  scruple  to  throw  myself  upon  any  not  disreputable 
protection,  by  which  I  might  avoid  my  present  persecu- 
tions,  on  one  hand,  and  not  give  Mr.  Lovelace  advantage 
over  me,  on  the  other — that  is  to  say,  were  there  mani- 
festly no  other  -wsLy  left  me :  for,  if  there  zvcre,  I  should 
think  the  leaving  my  father's  house,  without  his  consent, 
one  of  the  most  inexcusable  actions  1  could  be  guilty  of, 
were  the  protection  to  be  ever  so  unexceptionable ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  independent  fortune  v.illed  me  by 
my  grandfather.  And  indeed  I  have  often  rellected  with 
a  degree  of  indignation  and  disdain,  upon  the  thoughts  of 
what  a  low,  selfish  creature  that  child  must  be,  who  is  to 
be  reined  in  only  by  the  hopes  of  what  a  parent  can  or 
will  do  for  her. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  owe  it  to  the  sincerity 
of  friendship  to  confess,  that  I  know  not  what  I  should 
have  done,  had  your  advice  been  conclusive  any  way. 
Had  you,  my  dear,  been  witness  to  my  dilFercnt  emotions, 
as  I  read  your  letter,  when,  in  one  place,  you  advise  me 
of  my  danger,  if  I  am  carried  to  my  uncle's;  in  another, 
when  you  own  you  could  not  bear  what  I  bear,  and 
would  do  any  thing  rather  than  marry  the  man  you  hate  ; 
yet,  in  another,  represent  to  me  my  reputation  suftieriag 
in  the  world's  eye ;  and  the  necessity  I  should  be  under 
to  justify  my  conduct,  at  the  expense  of  my  friends,  were 
I  to  take  a  rasii  step  ;  in  another,  insinuate  the  dishonest 
figure  1  should  be  forced  to  make,  in  so  comjiclled  a 
matrimony  ;  endeavouring  to  cajole,  fawn  upon,  and  play 
the  hypocrite  with  a  man  to  who. a  V  have  ;xn  aversion; 
■wiio  would  have  rea-on  to  believe  m«  an  hypocrite,  as 
well  from  my  former  avowals,  as  from  the  sense  he  must 
have  (if  common  sense  he  has)  of  his  own  demerits  ;  ihe 
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necessity  yoii  think  tliere  would  be  for  me,  the  more 
averse  I  really  was,  to  seem  the  fonder  of  him  ;  a  fond, 
ness  (were  1  capable  of  so  mnch  dissimulation)  that 
would  be  imputalile  to  disgraceful  motives ;  as  it  would 
be  too  visible,  that  love,  either  of  person  or  mind,  could 
be  neither  of  them  :  then  his  undoubted,  his  even  con. 
stituMonal  narrowness  :  his  too  probable  jealousy,  and 
unforgiveness,  bearing  in  my  mind  my  declared  aversion, 
and  the  unfeigned  despights  I  took  all  opportunities  to  do 
hira,  in  order  to  discourage  his  address:  a  preference 
avowed  against  him  from  the  same  motive;  with  the 
pride  he  professes  to  take  in  curbing  and  sinking  the  spirits 
of  a  woman  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  tyrannize  over  :  had 
you,  I  say,  been  witness  of  my  dilferent  emotions  as 
read  ;  now  leaning  this  way,  now  that  ;  now  perplexed; 
now  apprehensive  ;  now  angry  atone,  then  at  another  ;  now 
resolving;  now  dout)ting;  you  would  have  seen  the  power 
you  have  over  me  ;  and  would  have  had  reason  to  believe, 
that,  had  you  given  your  advice  in  any  determined  or  posi- 
tive manner,  I  had  been  ready  to  have  been  concluded  by  it. 
So,  my  dear,  you  will  find,  from  these  acknowledgments, 
that  you  must  justify  me  to  those  laws  of  friendship, 
v/hich  require  undisguised  frankness  of  heart  ;  although 
your  justification  of  me  in  that  particular,  will  perhaps  be 
at  the  expense  of  my  prudence. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  this  I  do  repeat — That  nothing 
but  the  last  extremity  shall  make  me  abandon  my  father's 
house,  if  they  will  permit  me  to  stay;  and  if  I  can,  by 
any  means,  by  any  honest  pretences,  but  keep  oft'  my 
evil  destiny  in  it  till  my  cousin  Morden  arrives.  As  one 
of  my  trustees,  his  U  a  protection,  into  which  I  may 
Avithout  discredit  throw  myself,  if  my  other  friends  should 
remain  determined.     And  this  (althoagh  they  seem  too 
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well  aware  of  it)  is  all  my  hope:  for,  as  to  Lovelace, 
wt^re  I  to  ho  sure  of  his  teiulorness,  and  evon  of  his  re- 
formation, must  not  tiie  thoui^lits  of  embracing  the  offered 
protection  of  his  family,  be  the  same  thinu,  in  the  world's 
eye,  as  accepting  of  his  own? — C<»uld  1  aviiid  receiving 
his  visits  at  his  own  relations  ?  Must  I  not  be  his,  what- 
evor,  (on  soeinif  him  in  a  nearer  light,)  1  should  find 
him  out  to  be  ?  For  you  know,  it  tias  always  been  my 
observation,  that  very  iew  people  in  courtship  see  each 
other  as  they  are.  Oh  !  my  dear  !  how  wise  have  I  en- 
deavoured to  be!  Flow  anxious  to  choose,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing,  precautionsli/y  as  I  may  say,  that  might 
make  me  happy,  or  unhappy  ;  yet  all  my  wisdom  now, 
by  a  strange  fatality,   is  likely  to  become  foolishness! 

Then  you  tell  me,  in  your  usual  kindly-partial  manner, 
what  is  exi)ected  of  /??<?,  more  than  would  be  of  some 
others.  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  mp.  Whatever  my 
motives  were,  the  world  would  not  know  th<'m.  To 
complain  of  a  brother's  unkiiidnoss,  fhaf,  indeed,  I 
might  do.  Dilferciices  between  brotiw  rs  and  sisters,  where 
iiitersts  clash,  but  too  commonly  arise  :  but,  Avhcre  the 
severe  father  cannot  be  separated  from  the  faulty  brother, 
who  could  bear  to  lighten  herself,  by  loading  a  father?  — 
Then,  in  this  particular  case,  must  not  the  hatred  Mr. 
Lovelace  expresses  to  every  one  of  my  family  (although 
in  return  for  fh^ir  hatred  of  lu'm)  shock  one  extnniely? 
Must  it  not  shew,  that  there  is  something  implacable,  as 
well  as  highh  unpolite  in  his  tamper  ? — Aud  w  hat  creature 
can  think  of  martv  ing  so  as  to  be  out  of  all  hopes  ever 
to  be  well  with  her  owm  nearest  and  tenderest  relations? 

But  here,  having  tired  myself,  and  I  dare  say  you,  I 
will  lay  down  my  pen. 
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Mr.  Solmes  is  almost  continually  here:  so  is  my  aunt 
Hervey :  so  are  my  two  uncles.  Something  is  working 
against  me,  I  doubt.  What  an  uneasy  state  is  suspense  !  — 
When  a  naked  sword,  too,  seems  hanging  over  one's  head  ! 

1  hear  nothing  but  what  this  confident  creature  Betty 
throws  out  in  the  wantonness  of  office.  Now  it  is,  Why, 
Miss,  don't  you  look  up  your  things  ?  You'll  be  called 
upon,  depend  upon  it,  before  you  are  aware.  Another 
time  she  intimates  darkly,  and  in  broken  sentences,  (as 
if  on  purpose  to  tease  me,)  what  one  says,  what  another  ; 
with  their  inquiries  how  I  dispose  of  my  time?  And  my 
brother's  insolent  question  comes  frequently  in.  Whether 
I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  ray  suft'erings  ? 

But  I  am  now  used  to  her  pertness  :  and  as  it  is  only 
through  that  that  I  can  hear  of  any  thing  intended  against 
me,  before  it  is  to  be  put  in  execution ;  and  as,  when 
she  is  most  impertinent,  she  pleads  a  commission  for  it ; 
I  bear  with  her  :  yet,  now-and-then,  not  without  a  little 
of  the  heart-burn. 

I  will  deposit  thus  far.     Adieu,  my  dear. 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

IVrilten  on  the  cover,  after  she  xcent  dozen,  with  a 
pencil : 

On  coming  down,  I  found  your  second  letter  of  yester- 
day's date*.  I  have  read  it;  and  am  in  hopes  that  the 
enclosed  will  in  a  great  measure  answer  your  mother's  ex- 
pectations of  me. 

My  most  respectful  acknowledgments  to  her  for  it, 
and  for  her  very  kind  admonitions. 

You'll  read  to  her  what  you  please  of  the  enclosed. 


•  See  the  next  Letter. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HAHLOWE. 

Sat.  Marcli  2,5. 
1  FOLLOW  my  last  of  this  date  by  command.  1  iiu-n- 
tioned  in  my  former  my  mother's  opinion  of  the  merit  y.iu 
would  have,  if  you  could  oblige  your  friends  against  your 
own  inclination.  Our  conferencf  upon  this  subjfct  \va^  in- 
troduced by  the  conversation  we  had  had  with  Sir  Harry 
Do>.neton;  and  my  mother  thinks  it  of  so  much  im. 
portance,  that  she  enjoins  me  to  give  you  the  particulars 
of  it.  I  the  rather  comply,  as  I  was  unable  in  my  last 
to  tell  what  to  advise  you  to  ;  and  a.3  you  will  in  this 
recital  have  my  mothers  opinion  at  least,  and,  perhaps, 
in  hers  what  the  zcorlil's  would  be,  were  it  only  to 
know  what  she  knows,   and  not  so  much  as  I  know. 

My  mother  argues  upon  this  case  in  a  most  fliscouraijing 
manner  for  all  such  of  our  sex  as  look  forward  for  hap- 
pint^ss  in  marriaue  with  the  man  of  their  choice. 

Only,  lliat  J  know,  she  has  a  side-view  of  her  dau^ht  r  ; 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  she  now  prefers  no  one  to 
another,  values  not  the  man  h  t  mother  most  regards,  of 
one  farthing  ;   or  I  should  lay  it  more  to  heart 

What  is  there  in  ii,  says  she,  that  all  this  bustle  is 
about?  Is  it  such  a  mighty  matter  for  a  young  woman  Xo 
give  up  her  inclinations  to. oblige  Iwr  friends  ? 

Very^  well,  my  mamma,  thought  I  !  Now,  may  you 
ask  this — at  forty,  you  may— IJut  what  would  you  havo 
said  at  eighteen,  is  the  question  ? 

Either,  said  she,  the  lady  must  bo  thought  to  hdve  very 
violent  inclinations  j_And  what  nice  young  creature  would 
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have  that  supposed  ?  ]  wliich  she  could  not  give  up  ;  or 
a  very  stubljorn  will,  which  she  zcould  not ;  or,  thirdly, 
have  parents  she  was  indifferent  about  obliging. 

You  know  my  mother  no  w,and-then  argues  very  notably ; 
alwin  s  very  warmly  at  least.  I  happen  often  to  differ 
from  her ;  and  we  both  think  so  well  of  our  own  argu- 
ments, that  we  very  seldom  are  so  happy  as  to  convince 
one  another.  A  pretiy  common  case,  I  believe,  in  all 
vehement  debatings.  She  says,  I  am  too  witty ;  Anglice, 
too  pert :  I,  That  she  is  too  xsise  y  that  is  to  say,  being 
likewise  put  into  English,  not  so  young  as  she  has  been  : 
in  short,  is  grown  so  much  into  mother,  that  she  has 
forgotten  she  ever  was  a  daughter.  So,  generally,  we 
call  another  cause  by  consent — yet  fall  into  the  old  one 
half  a  dozen  times  over,  zcithout  consent — quitting  and 
rcsumini;,  with  half.angry  faces,  forced  into  a  smile,  that 
there  might  bo  some  room  to  pit-ce  together  again  :  but 
go  to-bed,  if  bed-time,  a  little  sullen  nevertheless  :  or, 
if  we  speak,  her  silence  is  broken  with  an  Ah  !  Nancy  ! 
You  are  so  lively !  so  quick  !  I  wish  you  were  less  like 
your  papa,  child  ! 

I  pay  it  off  with  thinking,  that  my  mother  has  no  reason 
to  disclaitn  her  share  in  her  Nancy;  and  if  the  matter  go 
off  with  greater  severity  on  her  side  than  I  wish  for,  then 
her  favourite  Hickman  fares  the  worse  for  it  next  day. 

I  know  I  am  a  saucy  creature.  I  know,  if  I  do  not  say 
so,  you  will  think  so.  So  no  more  of  this  just  now.  What 
I  mention  it  for,  is  to  tell  you,  that  on  this  serious  occa- 
sion I  will  omit,  if  I  can,  all  that  passed  between  us,  that 
had  an  air  of  flippancy  on  my  part,  or  quickness  on  my 
mother's,  to  let  you  int©  the  cool  and  cogent  of  the  con- 
yersation. 

'  Look  through  the  families,  said  she,   which  we  botl^ 
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know,  where  the  man  and  the  woman  have  been  said 
to  marry  for  love  ;  which  (at  the  time  it  is  sO  called) 
is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  passion  begun  in  folly  or 
thoughtlessness,  and  carried  on  from  a  spirit  of  per- 
verseness  and  opposition  [here  we  had  a  parenthetical 
debate,  which  1  omit]  ;  and  see,  if  they  appear  to  bo 
happier  than  those  whose  principal  inducement  to  marry 
has  been  convenience,  or  to  oblige  their  friends;  or  even 
whether  they  are  generally  so  happy  :  for  convenience 
and  chify,  where  observed,  will  afford  b. permanent  and 
even  an  increasing  satisfaction  (as  well  at  the  time,  as 
upon  the  reflection)  which  seldom  fail  to  reward  them, 
selves:  while  love^  if  love  be  the  motive,  is  an  idle 
passion'  [idle  in  one  sense  my  mother  cannot  say; 
for  love  is  as  busy  as  a  monkey^  and  as  mischievous  as 
a  school.boyi — '  it  is  a.  fervour,  that,  like  all  other  fer- 
'  voiirSy  lasts  but  a  little  while  after  marriage  ;  a  bow  over 

*  strained,  that  soon  returns  to  its  natural  bent. 

'  As  it  is  founded  generally  upon  mere  7iotional  excel- 
'  lencies,  which  were  unknown  to  the  persons  themselves 

*  till  attributed  to  <  ithrr  by  the  other  ;  one,  two,  or  thr^e 
'  months,  usually  sets  all  right  on  both  sides  ;  and  then 
'  with  opened  eyes  they  think  of  each  other — just  as  every 
'  body  else  thought  of  them  before. 

'  The  lovers  iniaginaries  [her  own  notal)!e  word  !]  are 

*  by  that  time  gone  off;  nature  and  ohl  habits  (painfully 
'dispensed  with  or  concealed)  return:  disguises  thrown 
'aside,  all  the  moles,  freckles,  and  defects  in  the  minds 
'  of  each  discover  themselves  ;  and  'tis  well  if  each  do  not 
'  sink  in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  as  much  below  the  com- 
'  mon  standard,  as  the  blinded  imagination  of  both  had 
'  set  them  above  it.  And  now,  said  slie,  the  fond  pair, 
'  who  knew  no  felicity  out   of  each  other's  company,  ar» 

vol..    II.  «; 
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*  so  far  from  finding  the  never-ending  variety  each  had  pro- 
'  posed  in  an  unrestrained  conversation  Avith  the  other 
'  (vvhon  they  seldom  wore  together  ;  and  always  parted 

*  with  something  to  say  ;  or,  on  recollection,  when  parted, 

*  wishing  they  had  said) ;  that  they  are  continually  on  the 

*  wing  in  pursuit  of  amusements  out  of  themselves ;  and 
'  those,  concluded  my  sage  mamma,  [Did  you  think  her 
'  wisdom  so  very  modern?]  will  perhaps  be  the  livelier  to 
'  each,  in  which  the  other  has  no  share.' 

I  told  my  mother,  that  if  you  were  to  take  any  rash 
step,  it  would  be  owing  to  the  indiscreet  violence  of  your 
friends.  I  was  afraid,  I  said,  that  these  reliections  upon 
(lie  conduct  of  people  in  the  married  state,  who  might  set 
out  with  better  hopes,  were  but  too  well  grounded  :  but 
that  this  must  be  allowed  me,  that  if  children  weighed  not 
these  matters  so  thoroughly  as  they  ought,  neither  did  pa- 
rents make  those  allowances  for  youth,  inclination,  and 
inexperience,  which  had  been  found  necessary  to  be  made 
for  themselves  at  their  children's  time  of  life. 

I  remembered  a  letter,  I  told  her,  hereupon,  which  you 
wrote  a  few  months  ago,  personating  an  anonymous  el- 
derly lady  (in  Mr.  Wyerley's  day  of  plaguing  you)  to 
Miss  Drayton's  mother,  who,  by  her  severity  and  re- 
straints, had  like  to  have  driven  the  young  lady  into  the 
very  fault  against  which  her  mother  was  most  solicitous  io 
guard  her.  And  I  dared  to  say,  she  would  be  pleased 
with  it. 

I  fetched  the  first  draught  of  it,  which  at  my  request 
you  obliged  me  at  the  time ;  and  read  the  whole  letter  to 
my  mother.  But  the  following  passage  she  made  me  read 
twice.  I  think  you  once  told  rae  you  had  not  a  copy  of 
this  letter. 

'  Permit  me,  Madam,  [says  the  personated  grave  w  rifcr,] 
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« to  observe,  That  if  persons  of  your  experience  would 

*  have  young  people  look  foricard,  in  order  to  be  wiser 
'  and  better  by  their  advice,  it  would  be  kind  in  them  io 

*  look  backzaai'd,  and  allow  for  tlieir   children's  youth, 

*  and  natural  vivacity  ;  in  other  words,  for   their  lively 

*  hopes,  unabated  by  time,  unaccompanied  by  reflection, 
'  and  unchecked  by  disappointment.     TLings   appear  to 

*  us  all  in  a  very  diflerent  light  at  our  entrance  upon  a  fa- 

*  vourite  party,  or  tour;  when,  Avith  golden  prospects, 
'  and  high  expectations,  we  rise  vigorous  aad  fresh  like 
'  the  sun  beginning  its  morning  course  ;  from  what  they 

*  do,   when  we  sit  down  at  the  end  of  our  views,  tired, 

*  and  preparing  for  our  journey  homeward  ;  for  then  we 
'  take  into  our  rejlection,  what  we  had  left  out  in  pros- 

*  pectj  the  fatigues,  the  checks,  the  hazards,  we  had  met 
'  with ;  and  make  a  true  estimate  of  pleasures,  which  from 
'  our  raised  expectations  must  necessarily  have  fallen  mi- 

*  serably  short  of  what  we  had  promised  ourselves  at  set- 
'  ting  out.  Nothing  but  experience  can  give  us  a  strong 
'  and  efficacious  conviction  of  this  difference:   and  when 

*  we  would  inculcate  the  fruits  of  that  upon  the  minds  of 

*  those  we  love,  who  have  not  lived  long  enough  to  find 

*  those  fruifs  :    and  would  hope,  that  our  advice  should 

*  have  as  much  force  upon  thetn,   as  experience  has  upon 

*  us;  and  which,   perhaps,   our  parents   advice   had  not 

*  upon  ourselves  at  our  daughters  time  of  life  ;  should  we 

*  not  proceed  by  patient  reasoning  and  gentleness,  that  we 

*  may   not   harden,    where    we   would    convince  ?     For, 

*  Madam,  the  tendercst  and  most  generous  minds,  when 

*  harshly  treated,  become  generally  the  most  inflexible. 
'  If  the  young  lady  knows  her  heart  to  be  right,  however 
'  defective  her  hcudm:\y  be  for  wantof  ag"e  and  experience, 

*  she  will  be  apt  to  be  very  tenacious.     And  if  she  belietes 
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'  her  friends  (o  bo  wrong,  althougli  porhaps  they  may  b« 

*  only  so  in  their  methods  of  treating  her,  how  much  will 

*  every   unkind  circumstance  on  the  parent's  part,    or 

*  heedless  one  on  the  child's,  though  ever  so  slight  in 
'  itself,  widen  the  difference  !  The  parent's  prejudice  in 
'  disfavour,  will  confirm  the  daughter's  in  favour,  of  the 

*  same  person ;  and  the  best  reasonings   in  the  world  on 

*  either   side,    will   be  attributed   to  that  prejudice.     In 

*  short,  neither  of  them  will  be  convinced  :  a  perpetual 
'opposition    ensues:    the   parent   grows    impatient;    the 

*  child  desperate  :  and,  as  a  too  natural  consequence, 
'  that  falls  out  which  the  mother  was  most  afraid  of,  and 
'  which  possibly  had  not  happened,  if  the  child's  passions 

*  had  been  only  led^  not  driven.^ 

INIy  mother  was  pleased  with  the  whole  letter  ;  and  said, 
It  deserved  to  have  the  success  it  met  with.  But  asked 
me  what  excuse  could  be  offered  for  a  young  lady  capable 
of  making  such  reflections  (and  who  at  her  time  of  life 
could  so  well  assume  the  character  of  one  of  riper  years) 
if  she  should  rush  into  any  fatal  mistake  herself? 

She  then  touched  upon  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Love- 
lace ;  and  how  reasonable  the  aversion  of  your  relations  is 
to  a  man  who  gives  himself  the  libertips  he  is  said  to  take ; 
and  who  indeed  himself  denies  not  the  accusation  ;  having 
been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  will  do  all  the  mischief  he 
can  to  the  sex,  in  revenge  for  the  ill  usage  and  broken 
vows  of  his  first  love,  at  a  time  when  he  was  too  i/oiing 
[his  own  expression  it  seems]  to  be  insincere. 

I  replied,  that  I  had  heard  every  one  say,  that  the  lady 
meant  really  used  him  ill ;  that  it  affected  him  so  much 
at  the  time,  that  he  was  forced  to  travel  upon  it;  and  to 
drive  her  out  of  his  heart,  ran  into  courses  which  he  had 
ingenuousness   enough  himself  to  condemn  :    that,  how- 
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ever,  he  had  denied  that  he  had  thrown  out  such  menaces 
against  the  sex  when  charged  with  them  by  me  in  your 
presence;  and  declared  himself  incapable  of  so  unjust  and 
ungenerous  a  resentment  against  all^  for  the  perfidy  of 
one. 

You  remember  this,  my  dear,  as  I  do  your  innocent  ob- 
servation upon  it,  that  you  could  believe  his  solemn  asse- 
veration and  denial :  '  For  surely,  said  you,  the  man  who 
'  would  resent,  as  the  highest  indignity  that  could  be 
'  oftered  to  a  gentleman,  the  imputation  of  a  kUJuI  false- 
'  hood,  would  not  be  guilty  of  one.' 

I  insisted  upon  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  your 
rase ;  particularizing  them.  I  took  notice,  that  Mr. 
Lovelace's  morals  were  at  onetime  no  objection  with  your 
relations  for  Arabella:  that  then  much  was  built  upon  his 
family,  and  more  upon  his  parts  and  learning,  which  made 
it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  might  be  reclaimed  by  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  prudence  :  and  [pray  forgive  me  for  men- 
tioning it]  I  ventured  to  add,  that  although  your  family 
might  be  good  sort  of  folks,  as  the  world  went,  yet  no 
body  but  you  imputed  to  any  of  them  a  xerij  punctilious 
concern  for  religion  or  piety — therefore  were  they  the  less 
entitled  to  object  to  defects  of  that  kind  in  others.  Then, 
■what  an  odious  man,  said  I,  have  they  picked  out,  to 
supplant  in  a  lady's  allections  one  of  the  finest  figures  of 
a  man,  and  one  noted  for  his  brilliant  parts,  and  other 
accomplishments,  whatever  his  morals  may  be  ! 

Still  my  mother  insisted,  that  there  was  the  greater 
merit  in  your  obedience  on  that  account;  and  urged,  that 
there  hardly  ever  was  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  sprighf  ly 
man  who  made  a  tender  and  atrectionate  husband  :  for 
that  they  were  generally  such  Narcissus's,  as   to  imagin« 
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every  woman  ought  to  think  as  highly  of  them,  as  they 
did  of  themselves. 

There  was  no  danger  from  that  consideration  here,  I 
said,  because  the  lady  had  still  greater  advantages  both  of 
person  and  mind,  than  the  man;  graceful  and  elegant,  as 
he  must  be  allowed  to  be,  beyond  most  of  his  sex. 

She  cannot  endure  to  hear  me  praise  any  man  but  her 
favourite  Hickman  :  upon  whom,  nevertheless,  she  ge- 
nerally brings  a  degree  of  contempt  which  he  would  es- 
cape, did  she  not  lessen  the  little  merit  he  has,  by  giving 
him,  on  all  occaoions,  more  than  I  tliink  he  can  deseive, 
and  entering  him  into  comparisons  in  which  it  is  impossible 
but  he  must  be  a  sullerer.  And  now  [preposterous  partia. 
lity  !  J  she  thought  for  lur  part,  that  Mr.  Hickman,  bating 
that  his  face  indeed  was  not  so  smooth,  nor  his  complexion 
quite  so  good,  and  saving  that  he  was  not  so  presuming 
and  so  bold  (which  ought  to  be  no  fault  with  a  modest 
woman)  equalled  Mr.  Lovelace  at  any  hour  of  ike  day. 

To  avoid  entering  further  into  such  an  incomparable 
comparison,  I  said,  I  did  not  believe,  had  they  left  you 
to  your  own  way,  and  treated  you  generously,  that  you 
would  have  had  the  thought  of  encouraging  any  man  whom 
they  dislisked — 

Then,  Nancy,  catching  me  up,  the  excuse  is  less — for 
if  so,  must  there  not  be  more  of  contradiction,  than  love^ 
in  the  case  ? 

Not  so,  neither.  Madam :  for  I  know  Miss  Clarissa 
Harlowe  would  prefer  Mr.  Lovelace  to  all  men,  if  mo- 
rals— 

IF,  Nancy! — That  if  is  every  thing. — Do  you  really 
think  she  loves  Mr.  Lovelace  ? 

What  would  you  have  had  me  say,  my  dear  ? — I  won't 
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tell  you  what  I  did  say  :    Rut,  had  1  noi  said  what  I  did, 
who  would  have  believed  me? 

Besides,  I  knoiv  you  love  him  ! — Excuse  me,  my  dear: 
Yet,  if  you  deny  it,  what  do  you  but  reflect  upon  yourself, 
as  if  you  thought  you  ou^ht  not  to  allow  yourself  in 
what  you  cannot  help  doln<T  ? 

Indeed,  Madam,  said  I,  the  man  is  worthy  of  any 
woman's  love  [(/*,  again,  I  could  say]j — But  her  pa- 
rents— 

Her  parents,  Nancy — [You  know,  my  dear,  how  my 
mother,  who  accuses  her  daughter  of  quickness  is  ever- 
more interrupting  one  !] 

May  take  wrong  measures,  said  I — 
Cannot  do  wrong — they  have  reason,  I'll  warrant,  said 
she — 

By  which  they  may  provoke  a  young  woman,  said 
I,  to  do  rash  things,  which  otherwise  she  would  not  do. 

But,  if  it  be  a  rash  thing,  [returned  she,]  should  she 
do  it  ?  A  prudent  daughter  will  not  wilfully  err,  because 
her  parents  err,  if  they  zcere  to  err;  if  she  do,  the  world 
which  blames  the  parents,  will  not  acquit  the  child.  All 
that  can  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  a  daughter's  error  in 
this  case,  arises  from  a  kind  consideration,  which  INIiss 
Clary's  letter  to  Lady  Drayton  pleads  for,  to  be  paid  to 
her  daughter's  youth  and  inexperience.  And  will  such 
an  admirable  young  person  as  Miss  Clarissa  Ilarlowe, 
■whose  prudence,  as  we  see,  qualifies  her  to  be  an  adviser 
of  persons  much  older  than  herself,  take  shelter  under  so 
poor  a  covert  ? 

Let  her  know,  Nancy,  out  of  hand,  what  I  say  ;  and  I 
charge  you  to  represent  farther  (o  her,  That  let  her  dis- 
like one  man  and  approve  of  anotiier  ever  so  much,  it  will 
be  expected  of  a  young  lady  of  lier  unbounded  generosity 
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and  greatness  of  mind,  that  she  should  deny  herself  when 
she  can  oblige  all  her  family  by  so  doing — no  less  than 
ten  or  a  dozen  perhaps  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  of 
all  the  persons  in  the  world,  an  indulgent  father  and  mo- 
ther at  the  head  of  them.  It  may  be  fancy  only  on  her 
side;  but  parents  look  deeper:  And  will  not  Miss  Cla- 
rissa  Harlowe  give  up  her  fancy  to  her  parents  judg~ 
merit  ? 

I  said  a  great  deal  upon  t\n?>  judgment  subject :  all  that 
you  could  wish  I  should  say  ;  and  all  that  jour  extraor- 
dinary case  allowed  me  to  say.  And  my  mother  was  so 
sensible  of  the  force  of  it,  that  she  charged  me  not  to  write 
to  you  any  part  of  my  answer  to  what  she  said ;  but  only 
what  she  herself  had  advanced  ;  lest,  in  so  critical  a  case, 
it  should  induce  you  to  take  measures  which  might  give  us 
both  reason  (me  for  giving  it,  you  for  following  it)  to  re- 
pent it  as  long  as  we  lived. 

And  thus,  my  dear,  have  I  set  my  mother's  arguments 
before  you.  And  the  rather,  as  I  cannot  myself  tell  what 
to  advise  you  to  do — you  know  best  your  own  heart ;  and 
what  that  will  let  you  do. 

Robin  undertakes  to  deposit  this  very  early,  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  it  by  your  first  morn- 
ing airing. 

Heaven  guide  and  direct  you  for  the  best,  is  the  inces> 
sant  prayer  of 

Your  ever  affectionate 

ANNA  HOWE. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

MTSS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,    TO     MISS    HOWE. 

Siimlay  Afternoon. 
A  AM  in  great  apprehensions.  Yo't  cannot  help  repeating 
my  humble  thanks  to  your  mother  and  you  for  your  last 
favour.  I  hope  her  kind  end  is  answered  by  the  contents 
of  my  last.  Yet  I  must  not  think  it  enough  to  acknow- 
ledi:o  her  goodness  to  me,  with  a  pencil  only,  on  (he  cover 
of  a  letter  sealed  up.  A  few  lines  give  me  leave  to  write 
with  regard  to  my  anonymous  letter  to  Lady  Drayton.  If 
I  did  not  at  that  time  tell  you,  as  I  believe  I  did,  that  my 
excellent  Mrs.  Norton  gave  me  her  assistance  in  that  letter, 
I  now  acknowledge  that  she  did. 

Pray  let  your  mother  know  this,  for  two  reasons : 
one,  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  arrogate  to  myself  a 
discretion  which  does  not  belong  to  me  ;  the  other,  that 
I  may  not  suffer  by  the  severe,  but  just  inference  she  was 
pleased  to  draw  ;  doubling  my  faults  upon  me,  if  I  my- 
self should  act  unworthy  of  the  advice  I  was  supposed  to 
give. 

Before  I  come  to  what  most  nearly  affects  me,  I  must 
chide  you  once  more,  for  the  severe,  the  very  severe 
things  you  mention  of  our  family,  to  the  disparagement  of 
their  MORALS.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  wonder  at  you! — A 
slighter  occasion  might  have  passed  me,  after  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  so  often  to  so  little  jjurpose,  on  this  topic. 
But,  affectin:;  as  my  own  circumstances  are,  I  cannot  pass 
by,  without  animadversion,  (lie  rellection  I  need  not  repeat 
in  words. 

There   is  not  a  worthier  woman  in    England  than  my 
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mother.  Nor  is  my  father  that  man  you  sometimes  make* 
him.  Excepting  in  one  point,  I  know  not  any  family 
which  lives  more  up  to  their  duty,  than  the  principals  of 
ours.  A  little  too  uncommunicative  for  their  groat  cir- 
cumstances— that  is  all. — Why,  then,  have  they  not  reason 
to  insist  upon  unexceptionable  morals  in  a  man  whose 
sought. for  relationship  to  them,  by  a  marriage  in  their  fa. 
mily,  they  have  certainly  a  right  either  to  allow  of,  or  to 
disallow. 

Another  line  or  two,  before  I  am  engrossed  by  my  own 
concerns — upon  your  treatment  of  Mr.  Hickman.  Is  it, 
do  you  think,  generous  to  revenge  upon  an  innocent  person, 
the  displeasure  you  receive  from  another  quarter,  where, 
I  doubt,  you  are  a  trespasser  too  ? — But  one  thing  I  could 
tell  him  ;  and  you  had  not  best  provoke  me  to  it ;  It  is 
this,  That  no  woman  uses  ill  the  man  she  does  not  abso. 
lutely  reject,  but  she  has  it  in  her  heart  to  make  him 
amends,  when  her  tyranny  has  had  its  run,  and  he  hai 
completed  the  measure  of  his  services  and  patience.  My 
mind  is  not  enough  at  ease  to  push  this  matter  further. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  occasion  of  my  present  appre- 
hensions. 

I  had  reason  to  fear,  as  I  mentioned  in  mine  of  this 
morning,  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  Mr.  Solmes  came 
home  from  church  this  afternoon  with  my  brother.  Soon 
after,  Betty  brought  me  up  a  letter,  without  saying  from 
■whom.  It  was  in  a  cover,  and  directed  by  a  hand  I  never 
saw  before  ;  as  if  it  were  supposed  that  I  would  not  re- 
ceive and  open  it,  had  I  known  from  whom  it  came. 

These  are  the  contents : 
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TO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

DEAREST  5IADAM,  Sunday,  March  26. 

J.  THINK  myself  a  most  unhappy  man,  in  that  I  have  nerer 
yet  been  able  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  with  youre  con- 
sent, for  one  halfe-hour.  1  have  something  to  communi. 
cat  to  you  that  concernes  you  much,  if  you  be  pleased  to 
admit  me  to  youre  speech.  Youre  honour  is  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  honour  of  all  youre  familly.  It  relates  to 
the  designes  of  one  whom  you  are  sed  to  valew  more  than 
he  desarves  ;  and  to  some  of  his  reprobat  actions  ;  which 
I  am  reddie  to  give  you  convincing  proofes  of  the  truth  of. 
I  may  appear  to  be  interested  in  it ;  but,  neverthelesse,  I 
am  reddie  to  make  oathe,  that  every  tittle  is  true  :  and 
you  will  see  what  a  man  you  are  sed  to  favour.  But  I 
hope  not  so,  for  your  owne  honour. 

Pray,  Madam,  vouchsafe  me  a  hearing,  as  you  va- 
lew your  honour  and  familly  ;  which  will  oblidge,  dearest 
Miss, 

Your  most  humble  and  most  faithful  servant, 

ROGER  SOLMES. 
I  waite  below  for  the  hope  of  admittance. 


I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  this  is  a  poor  device 
to  get  this  man  into  my  company.  I  would  have  sent 
down  a  verbal  answer ;  but  Betty  refused  to  carry  any 
message,  which  should  prohibit  his  visiting  me.  So  I  was 
obliged  either  to  see  him,  or  to  write  to  him.  I  wrote 
therefore  an  answer,  of  which  I  shall  send  you  the  rough 
draught.  And  now  my  heart  aches  for  what  may  folloTf 
from  it  J  for  I  hear  a  groat  hurry  below. 
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TO   ROGER  SOLMES,    ESQ. 
Sin, 

tViiatever  you  have  to  communicate  to  me,   which  corir 

cerns  my  honour,  may  as  well  be  done   by  writing  as  by 

Avord  of  mouth.     If  Mr.  Lovelace  is  any  of  mjj  concern,  I 

know  not  that  therefore  he  ought  to  be  yours:   for  tha 

usage  I  receive  on  your  account  [I  must  think  it  so  !]  is 

so  harsh,    that  were  there  not  such  a  man  in  the  world  a» 

Mr.  Lovelace^  I  would  not  wish  to  sec  Mr.  Solmes^   no, 

not  for  one  half-hour,   in  the  way  he  is  pleased  to  be  de- 

sirous  to  see  ine.     I  never  can  be  in  any  danger  from  Mr. 

Lovelace,  (and,  of  consequence,  cannot  be  affected  by  any 

of  your  discoveries,)   if  the  proposal  I  made  be  accepted. 

You  have  been  acquainted   with  it  no  doubt.     If  not,  be 

\-^^         pleascd^to  let  my  friends  know,  that  theyjif  will  rid  ync  of 

my  apprehensions  of  one  gentleman,    I  will   rid  them  of 

theirs   of  another:    And  then,   of  what  consequence   to 

them,   or  to   me,  will  it  be,  whether  Mr.  Lovelace  be  a 

good  man,  or  a  bad  ?   And  if  not  to  them,   nor  to  me,  \ 

see  not  how  it   can  be  of  any  to  you.     But  if  you  do,  I 

have  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  and  it  will  be  a  christian  part, 

if  you  will  expostulate  with  him  upon  the  errors  you  have 

discovered,  and  endeavour  to  make  him  as  good  a  man,  as, 

no  doubt,  you  are  yourself,  or  you  would  not  be  so  ready 

to  detect  and  expose  him. 

Excuse  me.  Sir :  but,   after  my  former  letter  to  you, 

and  your  ungenerous  perseverance  ;  and  after  this  attempt 

to  avail  yourself  at  the  expense  of  another  man's  charac. 

ter,  rather  than  by  your  own  proper  merit ;  I  see  not  that 

you   can  blame   any  asperity  in  her,   whom  you  have  so 

largely  contributed  to  make  unhappy. 

CL.  HARLOAVE 
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Sunday  Night. 
My  father  was  for  coming  up  to  me,  in  great  v.rath,  it 
seems ;  but  was    persuaded  to   the   contrary.     My  aunt 
Hervey   was   permitted   to    send  me  this  that  follows. — 
Quick  work,  my  dear  ! 

TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 
NIECE, 

JCivEiiY  body  is  now  convinced,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
done  with  you  by  way  of  gentleness  or  persuasion.  Your 
mother  will  not  permit  you  to  stay  in  the  house  ;  for  your 
father  is  so  incensed  by  your  strange  letter  to  his  friend, 
that  she  knows  not  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  you  do. 
So,  you  are  commanded  to  get  ready  to  go  to  your  uncle 
Antony's  out  of  hand. 

Your  uncle  thinks  he  has  not  deserved  of  you  such  an 
unwillingness  as  you  shew  to  go  to  his  house. 

You  don't  know  the  wickedness  of  tjie  man  for 
whose  sake  you  think  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  all 
your  friends. 

You  must  not  answer  me.  There  will  be  no  end  of 
that. 

You  know  not  the  aflliction  you  give  to  every  body ; 
but  to  none  more  than  to 

Your  affectionate  aunt, 

DOROTHY  IIERVEY. 


Forbid  to  write  to  my  aunt,  I  took  a  bolder  liberty. 
I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  mother  ;  beseeching  her  to  pro- 
cure me  leave  to  throw  myself  at  my  father's  feet,  and  hers, 
if  I  yriHsf  go,  (nobody  else  present,)  to  beg  pardon  for  the 
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trouble  I  had  given  them  both,  and  their  blessings  ;  and 
to  receive  their  commands  as  to  my  removal,  and  the  time 
for  it,  from  their  own  lips. 

'  What  new  boldness  this  ! — Take  it  back;  and  bid  her 
'  learn  to  obey,'  was  my  mother's  angry  answer,  with  my 
letter  returned,  unopened. 

But  that  I  might  omit  nothing,  that  had  an  appearance 
of  duty,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  father  himself,  to  the 
same  purpose  ;  beggin;^^  that  he  would  not  turn  me  out  of 
his  house,  without  his  blessing.  But  this,  torn  in  two 
pieces,  and  unopened,  was  brought  me  up  again  by  Betty, 
with  an  air,  one  handheld  up,  the  other  extended,  the  torn 
letter  in  her  open  palm;  and  a  See  here! — What  a  sad 
thing  is  this! — Nothing  will  do  but  duty.  Miss! — Your 
papa  said,  Let  her  tell  me  of  deeds! — I'll  receive  no 
xsords  from  her.  And  so  he  tore  the  letter,  and  flung  the 
pieces  at  my  head. 

So  desperate  my  case,  I  was  resolved  not  to  stop  even 
at  this  repulse.  I  took  my  pen,  and  addressed  myself  to 
my  uncle  Harlowe,  enclosing  that  which  my  mother  had 
returned  unopened,  and  the  torn  unopened  one  sent  to  my 
father  ;  having  first  hurried  off  a  transcript  for  you. 

My  uncle  was  going  home,  and  it  was  delivered  to 
him  just  as  he  stepped  into  his  chariot.  What  may  be 
the  fate  of  it  therefore  I  cannot  know  till  to-morrow. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  it: 

TO  JOHN  HARLOWE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  AND  EVER-HO>OLRED  UNCLE, 

A  UAVE  nol^ody  now  but  you,  to  whom  I  can  apply,  with 
hope,  so  much  as  to  have  my  humble  addresses  opened  and 
read.     My  aunt  Ilervey  has  given  me  commands  which  T 
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want  to  have  explained ;  but  she  has  forbid  me  writing  to 
her.  Hereupon  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  to  my  father 
and  mother.  You  will  see,  Sir,  by  the  torn  one,  and  by 
the  other,  (both  unopened,)  what  has  been  the  result. 
This,  Sir,  perhaps  you  already  know  :  but,  as  you  knovr 
not  the  contents  of  the  disgraced  letters,  I  beseech  you  to 
read  them  both,  that  you  may  be  a  wi'.ness  for  me,  that 
they  are  not  filled  either  w  ith  complaints  or  expostulations, 
nor  contain  any  thing  undutiful.  Give  mc  leave  to  say, 
Sir,  that  if  deaf-eared  anger  will  neither  grant  me  a  hear- 
ing, nor,  u.7jrt^  /  zcrife  a  perusal,  some  time  hence  the 
hard-heartedness  may  be  regretted.  I  beseech  you,  dear, 
good  Sir,  to  let  me  know  what  is  meant  by  sending  me  to 
my  uncle  Antony's  house,  rather  than  to  yours,  or  to  my 
aunt  Ilcrvey's,  or  else-where  ?  If  it  be  for  what  I  appre- 
hend  it  to  be,  life  will  not  be  supportable  upon  the  terms. 
I  beg  also  to  know,  m'iien  I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  doors ! 
• — My  heart  strongly  gives  me,  that  (f  once  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave  this  house^  I  never  shall  see  it  more. 

It  becomes  me,  however,  to  declare,  that  I  write  not 
this  through  perverseness,  or  in  resentment.  God  knows 
my  heart,  I  do  not !  But  the  treatment  I  apprehend  I  shall 
meet  with,  if  carried  to  my  other  uncle's,  will,  in  all  pro. 
bability,  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  distresses,  the 
imdeserved  distresses  I  will  be  bold  to  call  them,  of 
Your  once  highly-fivvonred, 

but  now  unhappy, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 
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LETTER  XV. 

MISS   CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Monday  Morning,  March  27. 
i  HIS  morning  early  my  uncle  Ilarlowe  came  hither.  He 
sent  up  the  enclosed  very  tender  letter.  Jt  has  made  me 
wish  I  fo?//f/ oblige  him.  You  will  see  how  Mr.  Solmcs's  ill 
qualities  are  glossed  over  in  it.  What  blemishes  does  af- 
fection hide ! — But  perhaps  they  may  say  to  me,  What 
faults  does  antipathy  bring  tolight ! 

Be  pleased  to  send  me  back  this  letter  of  my  uncle  by 
the  first  return. 

Sunday  Xinht,  or  rather  Monday  Mornin)^. 
-l  MUST  answer  you,  though  against  my  own  resolution. 
Every  body  loves  you  ;  and  you  know  they  do.  The 
Tcry  ground  you  walk  upon  is  dear  to  most  of  us.  But 
how  can  we  resolve  to  see  you  ?  There  is  no  standing 
against  your  looks  and  language.  It  is  our  love  makes  us 
decline  to, see  you.  How  can  we,  when  you  are  resolved 
92ot  to  do  what  we  are  resolved  you  shall  do  ?  I  never,  for 
my  part,  loved  any  creature,  as  I  loved  you  from  your  in- 
fancy till  novv.  And  indeed,  as  I  have  often  said,  never  was 
there  a  young  creature  so  deserving  of  our  love.  But  what 
is  come  to  you  now!  Alas!  alas!  my  dear  kinswoman, 
how  you  fail  in  the  trial  ! 

I  have  read  the  letters  you  enclosed.  At  a  proper  time, 
I  may  shew  them  to  my  brother  and  sister :  but  they  will 
receive  nothing  from  you  at  present. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  read  your  letter  to  me,  with- 
out being  unmanned.      Ilow  can  }  ou  be  so  unmoved  your- 
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self,  yet  be  so  able  to  move  every  body  else  ?  How  could 
you  send  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Solmes  ?  Fie  upon  youl 
How  strangely  are  you  altered  ! 

Then  to  treat  your  brother  and  sister  as  you  did,  that 
they  don't  care  to  write  to  you,  or  to  see  you  !  Don't  you 
know  where  it  is  written,  That  soft  anszcer^  turn  uicay 
tcrath?  But  if  you  will  trust  to  your  sharp-pointed  wit, 
you  may  wound.  Yet  a  club  will  beat  down  a  sword  : 
And  how  can  you  expect  that  they  who  are  hurt  by  you 
will  not  hurt  you  again  ?  Was  this  the  way  you  used  to 
take  to  make  us  all  adore  you  as  we  did  ? — No,  it  was 
your  gentleness  of  heart  and  manners,  that  made  every 
body,  even  strangers,  at  first  sight,  treat  you  as  a  lady, 
and  call  you  a  lady,  though  not  born  one,  while  your 
elder  sister  had  no  such  distinctions  paid  her.  If  you 
were  envied,  why  should  you  sharpen  envy,  and  file  up 
its  teeth  to  an  edge  ? — You  see  I  write  like  an  impartial 
man,  and  as  one  that  loves  you  still. 

But  since  you  have  displayed  your  talents,  and  spared 
nobody,  and  moved  every  body,  without  being  moved, 
you  have  but  made  us  stand  the  closer  and  firmer  together. 
This  is  what  I  likened  to  aw  embattled  phalanx,  once 
before.  Your  aunt  Hervey  forbids  your  writing  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  must  not  countenance  it.  We  are  all 
afraid  to  lee  you,  because  we  know  we  shall  be  made 
as  so  many  fools.  Nay,  your  mother  is  so  afraid  of 
you,  that  once  or  twice,  when  she  thought  you  was 
coming  to  force  yourself  into  her  presence,  she  shut  the 
door,  and  locked  herself  in,  because  she  knew  she  must 
not  see  you  upon  i/ou?'  terms,  and  you  are  resolved  you 
will  not  see  her  upon  has. 

Resolve  but  to  oblige  us  all,  my  dearest  Miss  Clary, 
and  you  shall  sec  how  we  will  clasp  you  every  one  by 

VOL.  II.  u 
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turns  to  our  rejoicing  hfarts.  If  the  one  man  has  not  the 
wit,  and  the  parts,  and  the  person,  of  the  other,  no  one 
breathing  has  a  worse  heart  than  that  other:  and  is  not 
the  love  of  all  your  friends,  and  a  sober  man  (if  he  be  not 
so  polished)  to  be  preferred  to  a  debauchee,  though  ever 
so  fine  a  man  to  look  at  ?  You  have  such  talents  that  you 
will  be  adored  by  the  one  :  but  the  other  has  as  much  ad- 
Tanta2;e  in  those  respects,  as  you  have  yourself,  and  will 
not  set  by  them  one  straw:  for  husbands  are  sometimes 
jealous  of  their  authority  with  witty  wives.  Vou  will 
^-j^  have  ,  n  one,    a  man   of  virtue.      Had   you   not  been  so 

rudely  affronting  to  him,  he  would  have  made  your  ears 
tingle  with  what  he  could  have  told  you  of  the  other. 

Come,  my  dear  niece,  let  me  have  the  honour  of  doing 
with  you  what  no-body  else  yet  has  been  able  to.  do.  Your 
father,  mother,  and  I,  will  divide  the  pleasure,  and  the 
honour^  I  will  again  call  it,  between  us  ;  and  all  past  of- 
fences shall  be  forgiven  ;  and  Mr.  Solmes,  we  will  engage, 
shall  take  nothing  amiss  hereafter,   of  what  has  passed. 

He  knows,  he  says,  what  a  jewel  that  man  will  have, 
who  can  obtain  your  favour  ;  and  he  will  think  light  of  all 
he  has  suffered,  or  shall  suffer,  in  obtaining  you. 

Dear,  sweet  creature,  oblige  us:  and  oblige  us  with  a 
grace.  It  must  be  done,  whether  with  a  grace  or  not. 
I  do  assure  you  it  must.  You  must  not  conquer  father, 
mother,  uncles,  every  body  :  depend  upon  that. 

I  have  set  up  half  the  night  to  write  this.  You  do  not 
know  how  I  am  touched  at  reading  yours,  and  writing  this. 
Yet  will  I  be  at  Harlowe- place  early  in  the  morning.  So, 
upon  reading  this,  if  you  will  oblige  us  all,  send  me  word  to 
come  up  to  your  apartment :  and  I  will  lead  you  down,  and 
present  you  to  the  embraces  of  every  one :  and  you  will  then 
see,  you  have  more  of  a  brother  and  sister  in  them  both. 
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(han  of  late  your  prejudices  will  lot  you  think  you   have. 
This  from  one  who  used  to  love  to  style  himself, 
Vour  paternal  uncle, 

JOHN  HARLOWE. 


In  about  an  hour  after  tliis  kind  letter  was  given  me, 
my  uncle  sent  up  to  know,  if  he  sliould  be  a  wilcom"  vi- 
siter, upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  his  letter  ?  He  bid 
hetty  bring  him  down  a  verbal  answer  :  a  written  one, 
he  said,  would  be  a  bad  sign  :  and  he  bid  her  therefore 
not  bring  a  letter.  But  I  had  just  finished  the  enclosed 
transcription  of  one  I  had  been  writing.  She  made  a 
difficulty  to  carry  it ;  hut  was  prevailed  upon  to  oblige 
me  by  a  token  which  these  Mrs.  Betty's  cannot  withstand. 

DEAJt  AND  HONOURED    SIR, 

Jrlow  you  rejoice  me  by  your  condescending  goodness  ! — 
So  kind,  so  paternal  a  letter  ! — so  soothing  to  a  wounded 
heart;  and  of  late  what  I  have  been  so  little  used  to! — 
How  am  I  atTected  with  it !  Tell  me  not,  dear  Sir,  of 
my  way  of  writing :  your  letter  has  more  moved  me,  than 
I  have  been  able  to  move  any  bodjj  I — It  has  made  me 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  could  entitle  myself  to  be 
visited  upon  your  own  terms ;  and  to  be  led  down  to  my 
father  and  mother  by  so  good  and  so  kind  an  uncle. 

1  will  tell  you,  dearest  Uncle,  what  I  will  do  to  n)ake 
my  peace.  1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Solmes,  upon  con- 
sideration, would  greatly  prefer  my  sister  to  such  a  strange 
averse  creature  as  me.  His  chief,  or  one  of  his  chief 
motives  in  his  address  to  me,  is,  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  contiguity  of  my  grandfadicr's  estate  to  his 
own.  I  will  resign  it;  for  ever  1  will  resij;n  it:  and  the 
resignation  must  be  good,  because  I  will  ucver  marry  at 
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all.  I  will  make  it  otct  to  my  sister,  and  Ik  r  Jieirs  for 
ever.  I  shall  have  no  heirs,  but  my  brother  and  her; 
and  I  will  receive,  as  of  my  father's  bounty,  such  an 
annuity  (not  in  lieu  of  the  estate,  but  as  o/his  bounty) 
as  he  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  me,  if  it  be  ever  so  small : 
and  whenever  I  disoblige  him,  he  to  withraw  it,  at  his 
pleasure. 

Will  not  this  be  accepted  ? — Surely  it  must — surely  it 
will ! — I  beg  of  you,  dearest  Sir,  to  propose  it ;  and 
second  it  with  your  interest.  This  will  answer  every  end. 
My  sister  has  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Solmes.  I  never 
can  have  any  in  the  light  he  is  proposed  to  me.  But  as 
my  sister's  husband,  he  will  be  always  entitled  to  my 
respect;  and  shall  have  it. 

If  this  be  accepted,  grant  me.  Sir,  the  honour  of  a 
visit ;  and  do  me  then  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  leading 
me  down  to  the  feet  of  my  honoured  parents,  and  they 
shall  find  me  the  most  dutiful  of  children ;  and  to  the 
arms  of  my  brother  and  sister,  and  they  shall  find  me  the 
most  obliging  and  most  affectionate  of  sisters. 

I  wait,  Sir,  for  your  answer  to  this  proposal,  made 
with  the  whole  heart  of 

Your  dutiful  and  most  obliged  niece, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

Monday  Noon. 
I  HOPE  this  will  be  accepted :  for  Betty  tells  me,  that 
my  uncle  Antony  and  my  aunt  Hervey  are  sent  for ;  and 
not  Mr.  Solmes  ;  which  I  look  upon  as  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance. With  what  cheerfulness  will  I  assign  over 
this  envied  estate!  —What  a  much  more  valuable  conside- 
ration shall  I  part  with  it  for! — The  love  and  favour 
of  all  my  leiations  !     That  love  and  favour,  which  I  used 
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for  eighteen  years  together  to  rejoice  in,  and  be  distin- 
guished by  ! — And  what  a  charming  pretence  will  this 
afford  me  of  breaking  with  Mr.  Lovelace !  And  how 
easy  will  it  possibly  make  him  to  part  with  me  ! 

1  found  this  morning,  in  the  usual  place,  a  letter  from 
him,  in  answer,  I  suppose,  to  mine  of  Friday,  which  I 
deposited  not  till  Saturday.  But  I  have  not  opened  it ; 
nor  will  I,  till  I  see  what  ♦■Ifect  (his  new  offer  will  have. 

Let  me  but  be  permitted  to  avoid  the  man  I  hate  ;  and 
I  will  give  up  with  cheerfulness  the  man  I  could  prefer. 
To  renounce  the  one,  were  I  really  to  value  him  as  much 
as  you  seem  to  imagine,  can  give  but  a  temporarj/  con- 
cern, which  time  and  discretion  will  alleviate.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  which  a  child  owes  to  parents  and  friends,  if  they 
insist  upon  its  being  made.  But  the  other,  to  marry  a 
man  one  cannot  endure^  is  not  only  a  dishonest  thing,  as 
to  the  man  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  make  a  creature  who 
wishes  to  be  a  good  loife^  a  bad  or  indifferent  one,  as  I 
once  wrote  to  the  man  himself :  and  then  she  can  hardly 
be  either  a  good  7ni<!trcss,  or  a  good  friend ;  or  any 
thing  but  a  discredit  to  her  family,  and  a  bad  example  to 
all  around  her. 

Methinks  I  am  loth,  in  the  suspense  I  am  in  at  present, 
to  deposit  this,  because  it  will  be  leaving  you  in  one  as 
great :  but  having  been  prevented  by  Betty's  olRciousness 
twice,  I  will  now  go  down  to  my  little  poultry ;  and,  if  I 
have  an  opportunity,  will  leave  it  in  the  usual  place, 
where  I  hope  to  find  something  from  you. 
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LETTKR  XVI. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,    TO    MISS   HOWE. 

Monday  Afternoon,  March  27. 
1  HAVE  deposited  my  narrative  down  (o  this  day  noon  ; 
but  I  hope  soon  to  follow  it  with  another  letter,  that  I 
may  keep  you  as  little  a  while  as  possible  in  that  suspense 
Avhich  I  am  so  much  affected  by  at  this  moment  :  for  my 
heart  is  disturbed  at  every  foot  I  hear  stir  ;  and  at  every 
door  below  that  I  hear  open  or  shut. 

They  have  been  all  assembled  some  time,  and  are  in 
close  debate  I  believe:  But  can  there  be  room  for  long 
debate  upon  a  proposal,  which,  if  accepted,  will  so  effec- 
tually answer  all  their  views  ?  —  Can  they  insist  a  moment 
lons^er  upon  my  having  Mr.  Solmes,  when  they  see  what 
sacrifices  I  am  ready  to  make,  to  be  freed  from  his 
addresses? — Oh!  but  I  suppose  the  struggle  is,  first,  with 
Bella's  nicety,  to  persuade  her  to  accept  of  the  estate, 
and  of  the  husband ;  and  next,  m  ith  her  pride,  to  take 
her  sister's  refusals^  as  she  once  phrased  it !  -Or,  it  may 
be  my  brother  is  insisting  upon  equivalents  for  his  rever- 
sion  in  the  estate  :  and  these  sort  of  things  take  up  but  too 
much  the  attention  of  some  of  our  famil}-.  To  these,  no 
doubt,  one  or  both,  it  must  be  owing,  that  my  proposal 
admits  of  so  much  consideration, 

I  want,  methiiiks,  to  see  what  Mr.  Lovelace,  in  his 
letter,  says.  But  I  will  deny  myself  this  piece  of  curiosity 
till  that  which  is  raised  by  my  present  suspense  is  an. 
swered. — Excuse  me,  my  dear,  that  I  thus  trouble  you 
Mith  my  uncertainties  :    but  I  have  no  employment,  nor 
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heart,  if  I  had,  to  pursue   any  other  but  what  my  pea 
affords  me. 

Monday  Evening. 
Wour.n  you  believe  it? — Botfy,   by  an'.icipation,  tells 
me,   that   I  am   to  be    refused.       I  am    '  a  tile,   artful 
Cfpature.      Fvery  body  is   tjo  good  to  me.      My  nncle 
Harlowe  has  been  taken  in,  (hat's  the  phrasp.     They 
knew  how  it  would  be,  if  he  either  wrote  to  me.  or  saw 
me.      He  has,    however,    been  made  ashamed  t  >  l)e  so 
wrought  upon.      A  pretty  thing  truly  in  tiie  eye  of  the 
world  would  it  be,  were  they  tu  take  me  it  my  word  ! 
It  would  look  as  if  they  had  treated  me  tlius  hardly,  as 
/think  it,  for  this  very  purpose.      My  peculiars^  parti- 
cularly   Miss   Howe,   would   give   it  that  turn  :   and   I 
myself  could  mean  nothing  by  it,   but  to  see  if  it  would 
be   accepted  in  ord'  r  to  strengthen  my  own  arguments 
against    Mr.  Solmes.      It    was   amazing,    (hat   it   could 
admit  of  a  moment's  di  liberation  :    that  any  thing  co\ild 
be    supposed  to  be  donf    in   if.      It  was  equally  against 
law  and  equity  :  and  a  fine  security   Miss   li<  Ua  Wduld 
have,   or    Mr.  Solmes,  when  I   could  resume  it  when  I 
would  ! — My  brother  and  she  my  heirs!     O  the  artful 
creature!  —  I  to  resolve  to  live  single,  when  Lovelace  is 
so  sure  of  me— and  every  where  declares  as  much  ! — and 
can  whenever  he  peases,  if  my  husband,  claim  under  the 
will ! — Then  the  insolence — the  confidence — [as  Betty 
mincingly  (old  me,  that  one  said  ;   you  may  easily  guess 
who^  (hat  she,  who  was  so  jusily  in  di>-grace   for  down- 
right rebellion,  should  pretend  to  prescribe  to  (he  whole 
family  I — Should  name  a  husbnn'  'or  her  elder  sister  ! — 
What  a  (rium[ih  would  her  obstinacy  go  away  with,   to 
delegate  her   commands,   nut  as  from  a  prison,  as  she 
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'  called  it,  but  as  from  her  throne,  to  her  elders  and  bet- 

*  ters ;    and   to   her  fathtr   and   mother  too! — Amazing, 

*  perfectly  amazing,  that  any  body  could  armie  upon  such 

*  a  proposal  as  this !    It  was  a  master-stroke  of  Jinesse — 

*  It  was  ME  in  perfection ! — Surely  my  uncle  Harlowe  will 
'  never  again  be  so  taken  in  ! ' 

All  this  was  the  readier  told  me,  because  it  was  against 
me,  and  would  tease  and  vex  me.  But  as  some  of  this 
fine  recapitulation  implied,  that  somebody  spoke  up  for 
me.  I  was  curious  to  know  who  it  was.  But  Betty 
would  not  tell  me,  for  fear  I  should  have  the  consolation 
to  find  that  ali  were  not  against  me. 

But  do  you  not  see  my  dear,  what  a  sad  creature  she  is 
■whora  you  honour  with  your  friendship  ? — You  could  not 
doubt  your  influence  over  me:  Why  did  you  not  let  me 
know  myself  a  little  better  ? — Why  did  you  not  take  the 
friendly  liberty  I  have  always  taken  with  you,  and  tell  me 
my  faults,  and  what  a  specious  hypocrite  I  am?  For,  if 
my  brother  and  sister  could  make  such  discoveries,  how  is 
it  possible,  that  faults  so  enormous  [you  could  see  otherSy 
you  thought,  of  a  7nore  secret  nature!]  could  escape 
your  penetrating  eye  ? 

Well,  but  now,  it  seems,  they  are  debating  how  and 
by  whom  to  answer  me  :  for  they  know  not,  nor  are  they 
to  know,  that  Mrs.  Betty  has  told  me  all  these  fine  things. 
One  desires  to  be  excused,  it  seems  :  another  chooses  not 
to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  ;  another  has  enough  of 
me  :  and  of  writing  to  so  ready  a  scribbler,  there  will  be 
no  end. 

Thus  are  those  imputed  qualifications,  which  used  so 
lately  to  gain  me  applause,  now  become  my  crimes  :  so 
much  do  disgust  and  anger  alter  the  property  of  things. 

The  result  of  their  debate,   I  suppose,  will  somehow  or 
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other  be  communicated  to  me  by-and-bj.  But  let  me  tell 
you,  my  dear,  that  I  am  made  so  desperate,  that  I  am 
afraid  to  open  Mr.  Lovelace's  letter,  lest,  in  the  humour 
I  am  in,  I  should  do  something  (if  I  find  it  not  exception- 
able) that  may  give  me  repentance  as  long  as  I  live. 

Monday  Night. 
This  moment  the  following  letter  is  brought  me  by 
Betty. 

MISS  CUNNIN6-0NE,  Monday,  5  o'clock. 

jL  our  fine  new  proposal  is  thought  unworthy  of  a  parti- 
cular answer.  Your  uncle  Ilarlowe  is  ashamed  to  be  so 
taken  in.  Have  you  no  new  fetch  for  your  uncle  Antony  : 
Go  round  with  us,  child,  now  your  hand's  in.  But  I 
was  bid  to  write  only  one  line,  that  you  might  not  com- 
plain, as  you  did  of  your  worthy  sister,  for  the  freedoms 
you  provoked  :  It  is  this — Prepare  yourself.  To-morrow 
you  go  to  my  uncle  Antony's.     That's  all,  child. 

JAMES  HARLOWE. 


I  was  vexed  to  (he  heart  at  tliis  :  and  immediately,  in  the 
warmth  of  resentment,  wrote  the  enclosed  to  my  uncle 
Harlowe ;  who  it  seems  stays  here  this  night. 

TO    JOHN    HARLOWE,    ESQ. 

HONOUnED  SIR,  Monday  Nisht. 

X  FIND  I  am  a  very  sad  creature,  and  did  not  know  it. 

wrote  not  to  my  brother.      To   i/ou,    Sir,    I  wrote. 

From  ijou  I  iiopc  the  honour  of  an  answer.     No  one  ro- 

Teres  her  uncle  more  than  I  do.     Nevertheless,   I  will  be 
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bold  to  say,  that  the  distance,  great  as  it  is,  between  un- 
cle and  niece,  excludes  not  such  a  hope:  and  I  think  I 
have  not  made  a  proposal  that  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
scorn. 

Forgive  me,  Sir — My  heart  is  full.  Perhaps  one  day 
you  mav  think  you  have  been  prevailed  itpo7t  (for  that  is 
plainly  the  case!)  to  join  to  treat  me — as  I  do  not  deserve 
to  be  treated.  \i you  are  ashamed,  as  my  brother  hints, 
of  having  expressed  any  returning  tenderness  to  me,  God 
help  me  !  I  see  T  have  no  mercy  to  expect  from  any  body ! 
But,  Sir,  from  your  pen  let  me  have  an  answer  ;  I  humbly- 
implore  it  of  you.  Till  my  brother  can  recollect  what  be- 
longs to  a  sister,  I  will  take  from  him  no  answer  to  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  you^  nor  any  commands  whatever. 

I  move  every  body ! — This,  Sir,  is  what  you  are  pleased 
to  mention.  But  whom  have  I  moved  ? — One  person  in 
the  family  has  more  moving  ways  than  I  have,  or  he  could 
never  so  undeservedly  have  made  every  body  ashamed  to 
show  tenderness  to  a  poor  distressed  child  of  the  same 

family^ 

Return  me  not  this  with  contempt,  or  torn,  or  unan. 
swered,  I  beseech  you.  My  father  has  a  title  to  do  that 
or  any  thing  by  his  child :  but  from  no  other  person  in 
the  world  of  your  sex.  Sir,  ought  a  young  creature  of 
mine  (while  she  preserves  a  supplicating  spirit)  to  be  so 
treated. 

When  what  I  have  before  written  in  the  humblest  strain 
has  met  with  such  strange  constructions,  I  am  afraid  that 
this  unguarded  scrawl  will  be  very  ill  received.  But  I 
beg.  Sir,  you  will  oblige  me  with  one  line,  be  it  ever  so 
harsh,  in  answer  to  my  proposal.  I  still  think  it  ought  to 
be  attended  to.  I  will  enter  into  the  most  solemn  engage, 
mcnts  to  make  it  valid  by  a  perpetual  single  life.     In  a 
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word)  any  thing  I  can  do,  I  zcill  do,  to  be  restored  to  all 
your  favours.  More  I  cannot  say,  but  that  I  ara,  very 
undeservedly, 

A  most  unhappy  creature, 

Betty  scrupled  again  to  carry  this  letter  ;  and  said,  she 
should  have  anger  ;  and  I  should  have  it  returned  in  scraps 
and  bits. 

I  must  take  that  chance,  said  I  :  I  only  desire  (hat  you 
will  deliver  it  as  directed. 

Sad  doings!  very  sad !  she  said,  that  young  ladies  should 
so  violently  set  themselves  against  their  duty. 

I  told  her,  she  should  have  the  liberty  to  say  what  she 
pleased,  so  she  would  but  be  my  messenger  that  one  time: 
and  down  she  went  with  it. 

I  bid  her,  if  she  could,  slide  it  into  my  uncle's  hand, 
unseen  ;  at  least  unseen  by  my  brother  or  sister,  for  fear 
it  should  meet,  through  fheir  good  offices,  with  the  fate 
she  had  bespoken  for  it. 

She  would  not  undertake  for  that,  she  said. 

I  am  now  in  expectation  of  the  result.  But  having  so 
little  ground  to  hope  for  either  favour  or  mercy,  I  opened 
Mr.  Lovelace's  letter. 

I  would  send  it  to  you,  my  dear  (as  well  as  those  T  shall 
enclose)  by  this  conveyance ;  but  not  being  able  at  present 
to  dttcrmine  in  what  manner  I  shall  answer  it,  I  will  give 
myself  the  trouble  of  abstracting  it  here,  while  I  ara 
waiting  for  what  may  offer  from  the  letter  just  carried 
down. 

'  He  laments,  as  usual,  my  ill  opinion  of  him,  and 
i  readiness  to  believe  every  thing  to  his  disadvantage.  lie 
*  puts  into  plain  IvnjTlish,  as  I  supposed  he  would,  my 
'  hint,    that  1  might  be  happier,  if,    by  any  rashness  hff 
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*  might  be  guilty  of  to  Solmes,  he  should  come  to  an  un- 
'  timely  end  himself.' 

He  is  concerned,  he  says,  '  That  the  violence  he  had  ex- 

*  pressed  on  his  extreme  apprehensiveness  of  losing  me, 
'  should  have  made  him  guilty  of  any  thing  I  had  so  much 
'  reason  to  resent.' 

He  owns,    *  That  he  is   passionate;    all   good-natured 

*  men,  he  says,  are  so  ;  and  a  sincere  man  cannot  hide  it.' 
But  appeals  to  me,  *  Whether,  if  any  occasion  in  the 
'  world  could  excuse  the  rashness  of  his  expressions,  it 
''  would  not  be  his  present  dreadful  situation,  through  my 
'  indifference,  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies.' 

He  says,  '  He  has  more  reason  than  ever,  from  the 
^  contents  of  my  last,  to  apprehend,  that  I  shall  be  pre- 
'  vailed  upon  by  force,  if  not  by  fair  means,  to  fall  in  with 
<  my  brother's  measures  ;  and  sees  but  too  plainly,  that  I 
*■  am  preparing  him  to  expect  it. 

'  Upon  this  presumption,  he   supplicates,  with  the  ut- 

*  most  earnestness,  that  I  will  not  give  way  to  the  malice 

*  of  his  enemies. 

'  Solemn   vows   of  reformation,   and  everlasting  truth 

*  and    obligingness,   he  makes ;    all  in  the  style  of  de- 

*  sponding  humility  :  yet  calls  it  a  cruel  turn  upon  him, 

*  to    impute  his  protestations   to  a  consciousness  of  the 
'  necessity  there   is  for  making  them  from  his  bad  cha- 

*  racter. 

*  He  despises  himself,  he  solemnly  protests,  for  his  past 

*  follies.     He  thanks  God  he  has  seen  his  error  ;  and  no- 
'  thing  but  my  more  particular  instructions  is  wanting  to 

*  perfect  his  reformation. 

'  He  promises,  that  he  will  do  every  thing  that  I  shall 

*  think  he  can  do  with  honour,  to  bring  about  a  recouci- 
'  liation  with  my  father;  and   even  will,  if  I  insist  upon 
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*  it,  make  the  first  overtures  to  my  brother,  and  treat  hira 

*  as   his   own   brother,    btcauee  he   is  mine,    if  he  will 

*  not  by  new  affronts  revive  the  remembrance  of  the 
'  past. 

'  lie  begs,  in  the  most  earnest  and  humble  manner, 
'  for  one  half.hour's  interview  ;  undertaking  by  a  key, 
'  which  he  owns  he  has  to  the  garden-door,  leading  into  the 

*  coppice^  as  we  call  it,  (if  I  will  but  unlmlt  the  door,)  to 

*  come   into  the  garden  at  night,  and  wait  till  I  have  an 

*  opportunity  to  come  to  him,  that  he  may  re-assure  me 
<  of  the  truth  of  all  he  writes,  and  of  the  afFt-ction,  and,  if 
'  needful,  protection,  of  ail  his  family. 

'  He  presumes  not,  he  says,  io  write  by  way  of  menace 
'  to  me ;  but  if  I  refuse  him  this  favour,  he  knows  not 
'  (so  desperate  have  some  strokes  in  my  letter  made  him) 
'  what  his  despair  may  make  him  do.' 

He  asks  me,   '  Determined,   as  my  friends  are,  and  far 

*  as  they  have  already  gone,  and  declare  they  will  go, 
'  what  can  I  propose  to  do,  to  avoid  having  Mr.  Solmes, 

*  if  I  am  carried  to  my  uncle  Antony's  ;  unless  I  resolve 

*  to  accept  of  the  protection  he  has  offered  to  procure  me  j 

*  or  except  I  will  escape  to  London,  or  elsewhere,  while 
'  I  can  escape  ?' 

He  advises  me,  '  To  sue  to  i/our  mother,  for  her  pri- 
'  vate  reception  of  me  ;  only  till  I  can  obtain  possession  of 

*  my  own  estate,  and  procure  my  friends  to  be  reconciled 
'  to  me;  which  he  is  sure  they  will  be  desirous  to  be,  the 
'  moment  I  am  out  of  their  power.' 

He  apprizes  me,  [It  is  still  my  wonder,  how  he  comes 
by  his  inttlligrnce!]   'That  my  friends   have  written  to 

*  my  cousin  Morden  to  represent  matters   to  him  in  their 

*  own  partial  way ;  nor  doubt  they  to  influence  him  on 
'  their  side  of  the  question. 
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'  That  all  <his  shews  I  have  but  one  way ;  if  none  of 
my  own  friends  or  intimatts  will  receive  me. 
'  If  I  will  transport  him  with  the  honour  of  my  choice 
of  this  one  way,  settlements  shall  be  drawn,  with  proper 
blanks,  which  I  shall  fill  up  as  I  please.  Let  him  but 
have  my  commands  from  my  own  mouth,  all  my  doubts 
and  scruples  from  my  own  lips  ;  and  only  a  repetition, 
that  I  will  not,  on  any  consideration,  be  Solmes's  wife; 
and  he  shall  be  easy.  But,  after  such  a  letter  as  I  have 
written,    nothitijr   but  an  interview  can  make  him   so.' 

He  beseeches  me  therefore,  '  To  unbolt  the  door,  as  that 
very  night ;  or,  if  I  receive  not  this  time  enough,  this 
night  ; — and  he  will,  in  a  disguise  that  shall  not  give  a 
suspicion  who  he  is,  if  he  should  be  seen,  come  to  the 
garden  door,  in  hopes  to  open  it  with  his  key  ;  nor  w  ill 
he  have  any  other  lodging  than  in  the  coppice  both  nights; 
watching  every  wakeful  hour  for  the  propitious  unbolt- 
ing, unless  he  has  a  letter  with  my  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, or  to  make  some  other  appointment.' 
This  letter  was  dated  yesterday  :    so  he  was  there  last 

night,  I  suppose  ;  and  will  be  there  this  night ;  and  I  have 

not  written  a  line  to  him  :  and  now  it  is  too  late,   were  I 

determined  what  to  write. 

I  hope  he  will  not  go  to  Mr.  Solmes. — I  hope  he  will 

not  come  hither. — If  he  do  either,  I  w  ill  break  with  him 

for  ever. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  such  headstrong  spirits  ?   I  wish 

I  had  never — but  what  signifies  wishing  ? — I  am  strangely 

perplexed  :  but  I  need  not  have  told  you  this,  after  such  a 

representation  of  my  situation. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

MIS3    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO    M18S    HOWG. 

Tuesilay  Mornin?,  7  o'clock. 
iMy  uncle  has  vonchsafod  to  answer  me.       These   that 
follow  are  the  contents  of  his  letter  ;   but  just  now  brought 
me,  although  written  last  night — late  I  suppose. 

MIS'  ctARY,  Monday  Night. 

»3iNCF.  you  are  grown  such  a  bold  challenger,  and  teach  lu 
all  our  duty,  though  you  will  not  practise  your  own,  I 
must  answer  you.  Nobody  wants  your  estate  from  you. 
Are  youy  who  refuse  every  body's  advice,  to  prescribe  a 
husband  to  your  sister  ^  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Solmes  is  in- 
excusable. I  blamed  you  for  it  before.  Your  parents 
Kill  be  obeyed.  It  is  fit  they  should.  Your  mother  has 
nevcrtheliss  prevailed  to  have  your  going  to  your  uncle 
Antony's  put  oiT  till  Thursday  :  yet  owns  you  deserve  not 
that,  or  any  other  favour  from  her.  I  will  receive  no 
more  of  your  letters.  You  are  too  artful  for  me.  You 
are  an  uniiratefiil  and  unrtasonable  child  :  Must  you  have 
your  way  paramount  to  every  body's?  How  are  you 
altered. 

Your  displeased  uncle, 

JOHN  HARLOWE. 


To  be  carried  away  on  Thursday — To  the  moated  house 
— To  the  rhapel — To  Solmos  !  How  can  I  think  of  this  ! 
— They  will  make  me  desperate. 
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Tuesday  Morning,  8  o'clock. 
I  HAVE  another  letter  from  Mr.  Lovelace.  I  opened  it 
•with  the  expectation  of  its  being  filled  with  bold  and  free 
complaints,  on  my  not  writing  to  prevent  his  two  nights 
watching,  in  weather  not  extremely  agreeable.  But,  in- 
stead of  complaints,    he  is  '  full  of  tender  concern  lest  I 

*  may  have   been  prevented   by  indisposition,  or  by  the 

*  closer  confinement  which  he  has  frequently  cautioned  me 

*  that  I  may  expect.' 

He  says,    '  He  had  been  in  different  disguises  loitering 

*  about  our  garden  and  park  wall,  all  the  day  on  Sunday 

*  last;  and  all  Sunday  night  was  wandering  about  the  cop. 
'  pice,  and  near  the  back  door.  It  rained  ;  and  he  has 
'  got  a  great  cold,  attended  with  feverishness,  and  so  hoarse, 

*  that  he  has  almost  lost  his  voice.' 

Why  did  he  not  flame  out  in  his  letter  ? — Treated  as  I 
am  treated  by  my  friends,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  laid 
under  the  sense  of  an  obligation  to  an  addresser's  pa- 
tience ;  especially  when  such  a  one  suffers  in  health  for 
my  sake. 

*  He  had  no  shelter,  he  says,  but  under  the  great  over- 

*  grown  ivy,  which  spreads  wildly  round  the  heads  of  two 

*  or  three  oaklings  ;  and  that  was  soon  wet  through.' 
You    remember    the    spot.       You    and  I,     my  dear, 

once  thought  ourselves  obliged  to  the  natural  shade 
which  those  ivy. covered  oaklings  afforded  us,  in  a  sultry 
day. 

I  can't  help  saying,  I  am  sorry  he  has  suflFered  for  my 
sake  ;  but  'tis  his  own  seeking. 

His  letter  is  dated  last  night  at  eight :  *  And,  indis- 
'  posed  as  he  is,  he  tells  me  that  he  will  watch  till  ten,  in 
'  hopes  of  my  giving  him  the  meeting  he  so  earnestly  r«- 
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'  quests.  And  after  that,  he  has  a  mile  to  walk  to  his 
'  horse  and  servant;  and  four  miles  then  to  ride  to  his 
'  inn.' 

He  owns,  '  That  he  has  an  intelligencer  in  our  family  ; 

*  who  has  failed  him  for  a  day  or  two  past  :  and  not 
'  knowing  how  I  do,  or  how  I  may  be  treated,  his  anxiety 

*  is  increased.' 

This  circumstance  gives  me  to  guess  who  ti;is  iru 
tc'lligeucer  is  :  Joseph  Leman  :  the  very  creature  em- 
ployed and  confided  in,  more  than  any  other,  by  my 
brother. 

This  is  not  an  honoural)le  way  of  proceeding  in  ISfr. 
Lovelace.  Did  he  learn  thib  infamous  practice  of  corru[?t- 
ing  the  servants  of  other  families  at  the  French  court,  where 
he  resided  a  good  while  ? 

I  have   been   often  jealous  of  this  Lem^n   in    my  little  <^; 

airings  and  poultry-visits.  Doubly  obsequious  as  he  wai 
always  to  me,  I  have  thought  him  my  brother's  spy  upon 
me  ;  and  although  he  oJjligcd  me  by  his  hastening  out  of 
the  garden  and  poultry-yard,  whenever  1  cnme  into  <'ith(r, 
have  wondered,  that  from  his  rcporfs  my  liberties  of  those 
kinds  have  not  been  abridged.*  So,  possibly,  this  man 
may  be  bribed  by  both,  and  yet  betray  both.  Worthy 
views  want  not  such  oblicjuities  as  these  on  either  side. 
An  honest  mind  must  ri'-e  into  indignation  both  at  ti.e 
traitor-maker  and  the  traitor. 

'   lie  presses  with  the  utuiost  earnestness  for  an   inter- 

*  view.     He  would  not  presume,  lie  says,   to  disobey  my 

*  last  personal  commands,  that  he    should   not  endeavour 

*  to  attend  me  again  in   the  wood-house.      Hut  say,    Ik; 


•  Mr.  Lo\i.Iacc  accounts  for  this,  Vo!.  I.  Letter  XX  W. 
VOL  n.  I 
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can  give  me  such  reasons  for  my  permitting  him  to  wait 
ii];on  my  father  or  uncles,  as  he  hopes  will  be  approved 
by  me  :  for  he  cannot  help  observing,  that  it  is  no  more 
suita!)le  to  my  own  spirit  than  to  liis,  that  he,  a  man  of 
fortune  anrl  family,  slioiild  be  obliged  to  pursue  such  a 
clandestine  address,  as  would  only  become  a  vile  fortune- 
hunter.  But,  if  I  will  give  my  consent  for  his  visiting 
me  like  a  man,  and  a  gentleman,  no  ill  treatment  shall 
provoke  him  to  forfeit  his  temper. 

'  Lord  M.  will  accompany  him,  if  I  pi  ase  :  or  Lady 
Betty  Lawrance  will  first  make  the  visit  to  my  mother, 
or  to  my  aunt  Ilervey,  or  even  to  my  uncles,  if  I  choose 
it.  And  such  terras  shall  be  olfered,  as  shall  have 
weight  upon  them. 

'  He  begs,  that  I  will  not  deny  him  making  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Solmes.  By  all  that's  good,  he  vows,  that  it  shall 
not  be  with  the  least  intention  either  to  hurt  or  alfrout 
him  ;  but  only  to  set  before  him,  calmly  and  rationally, 
the  consequences  that  may  possibl)^  flow  from  so  fruit- 
less a  perseverance,  as  well  as  the  ungenerous  folly  of  it, 
to  a  mind  so  noble  as  mine.  lie  repeats  his  own  reso- 
lution tp  attend  my  pleasure,  and  Mr.  Morden's 
arrival  and  advice,  for  the  reward  of  his  own  pati- 
ence. 

*  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  but  one  of  these  methods 
must  do.  Presence,  heobserves,  even  of  a  disliked  person, 
takes  off"  the  edge  of  resentments  w  hich  absence  wets, 
and  makes  keen. 

'  He  therefore  most  earnestly  repeats  his  importunities 
for  tlie  supplicated  interview.'  He  says,  '  He  has 
business  of  consequence  in  London  :  but  cannot  stir 
from  the  inconvenient  spot  where  he  has  for  some  time 
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resided,  in  disguises  unworthy  of  himself,  until  lie  can  be 
absolutely  certain,  that  I  shall  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
either  by  force  or  oth('r\\ise  ;  and  until  he  finds  me  de- 
livered from  the  insults  of  my  brother.  Nor  ought  this 
to  be  an  indiflVr<nt  point  to  one,  for  whose  sake  all  the 
world  rrports  me  to  be  used  unworthily.  But  one  re- 
mark, he  says,  lie  cannot  help  making  :  that  did  my 
friends  know  the  little  favour  I  shew  him,  and  the  very 
great  distance  I  keep  him  at,  they  would  have  no  reason 
to  confine  me  on  his  account.  And  anothei'^  tliat  they 
themselves  seem  to  think  him  entitled  to  a  dilfereiit 
usage,  and  expect  that  he  receives  it ;  when,  in  truth, 
what  he  meets  Mith  from  me  is  exactly  what  they  wisli 
him  to  meet  with,  excepting  in  the  favour  of  the  corns- 
pondence  I  honour  him  with  ;  upon  which,  he  says,  he 
puts  the  highest  value,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  has 
submitted  to  a  thousand  indignities, 

*  He  renews  his  professions  of  reformation,  lie  is  con- 
vinced, he  says,  that  he  lias  already  run  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous course;  and  that  it  is  high  time  to  (hink  of  re- 
turning. It  must  be  from  proper  convictions.  \w  says, 
that  a  person  who  has  lived  too  gay  a  life,  resolves  to 
reclaim,  before  age  or  sufferings  come  upon  him, 

*  All  generous  spirits,  he  observes,  hato  compulsion. 
Upon  this  observation  he  dwells  ;  but  n-grets,  that  he  is 
likely  to  owe  all  his  hopes  to  this  compulsion  ;  this  ///- 
judicious  compulsion,   he  justly  calls  it ;    and    none  to 

my  esteem  for  him.  Although  he  presumes  upon  some 
merit  — in  this  implicit  regard  to  my  will — in  (lie  bear- 
ing the  daily  indignities  ofli-rcd  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
his  relations,  by  my  brother — in  the  nii;iitly  watch- 
ings,  and  risques  wiiich  he  rtins,  in  all  weathers  ;  and 
which  his  present  indisposition  makes  him   mention,    or 
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'  he  liail  not  r1<hai;f'tl  (he  nobleness  of  his  passion  forme, 

*  by  sucli  a  s  Ifish  instance.' 

I  cannot  but  say,  I  am  sorry  tlu;  mnn  is  not  well. 

I  am  afr;u(l  to  ask  you,  my  dear,  what  you  would  have 
done,  thus  situated.  J3ut  what  I  have  done,  I  have  done. 
In  a  word,  I  wrote,  '  That  I  would,  if  possible,  give  him 
'  a  meeting   to-morrow   night,  between  the  hours  of  nine 

*  and  twelve,  by  the  ivy  summer-house,  or  in  if,  or  near 
'  thf  great  cascade,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  and 
'  would  unbolt  the  door,  that  he  might  come  in  by  his 
'  own  key.  But  that,  if  I  found  tlie  meeting  impracti- 
'  cable,  or  should  change  my  mind,  I  would  signify  as 
'   much  by  another  line  :    which  lie  must  wait  for  until  it 

*  were  dark.' 

Tucsdiiy,  Eleven  o'clock. 
1  AM  just  returned  from  depositing  my  billet.  How  dili- 
gent is  this  man  !  It  is  plain  he  was  in  waiting  :  for  I  liad 
walked  but  a  few  paces,  after  I  had  deposited  it,  when, 
my  heart  misgiving  me,  I  returned,  to  have  taken  it 
back,  in  order  to  reconsider  it  as  I  walked,  and  whe- 
ther I  should  or  should  not  let  it  go.  But  I  found  it 
gone. 

In  all  probability,  there  was  but  a  brick  wall,  of  a  few 
inches  thick,  between  Mr.  Lovelace  and  me,  at  the  very 
time  I  put  the  letter  under  the  brick! 

I  am  come  back  dissatisfied  with  myself.  But  I  think, 
my  dear,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  meeting  him.  If  I  do 
not.)  he  may  take  some  violent  measures.  What  he  knows 
of  the  treatment  I  meet  with  in  malice  to  him,  and  with  the 
view  to  frustrate  all  his  hopes,  may  make  him  desperate. 
His  behavioor  last  time  I  saw  him,  under  the  disadvantages 
of  time  and  place,  and  surprised  as  I  was,  gives  mc  no  ap- 
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prohonslon  of  any  tiling  hut  disrovcry.  What  he  requires 
is  not  iinrcasonal)l<',  and  cannot  atFcct  niv  future  choice 
and  dotorminatioii  :  it  is  only  to  assure  him  from  my  own 
lips,  that  I  never  uill  be  the  nil'i'  of  a  nuin  I  hate.  If  I 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  nieit  witlioiif  hazard  or  detec- 
tion, lie  must  once  more  hear  the  disappointment.  All  his 
trouble,  and  mine  too,  is  owing  to  his  faulty  character. 
This,  although  I  hate  tyranny  and  arrogance  in  all  shapes, 
makes  me  tiiink  less  of  tlie  risques  he  runs,  and  the  fa- 
ti'^ues  he  undergoes,  tha.i  otherwise  1  should  do  ;  and  still 
hess,  as  my  suflerings  (derived  from  the  same  source)  are 
greater  than  his. 

Betty  confirms  the  intimation,  that  I  must  go  to  my 
uncle's  on  Thursday.  She  was  sent  on  purpose  to  direct 
me  to  prepare  myself  for  going,  and  to  help  me  to  get  every 
thing  up  in  order  for  my  removal. 


letti:r  XVI h. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOAVF,     TO    MI'^S    HO\yt:. 

Tlmrsday,  Tliree  o'clock,  Marcli  ?8. 
1  II  \vc  mentioned  several  times  the  pertness  of  Mrs.  I'etty 
to  iiie  ;  and  now,  having  a  little  time  upon  my  hands,  I 
will  give  you  a  short  dinlogu*-  tiiat  passed  just  nou  be- 
tween us.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  reliff  to  yoti  from 
the  dull  subjects  with  which  1  acn  p«rpctually  teasing 
you. 

As  she  attended  me  at  dinner,  she  took  notice,  That 
Nature  is  satisfied  with  a  very  little  noirivhiiient :  and  thus 
she  complimentaliy   proved  it— For,  Mis-.,   s.iid   she,   \on 
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eat  notliiiig ;  yet  never  looked  mere  charmingly  in  your 
life. 

y\stothe  former  part  of  your  speech,  Betty,  said  I, 
you  observe  well ;  and  I  have  often  thought,  -when  I  have 
seen  liow  hc;ilthy  the  children  of  the  lal)ouring  poor  look, 
and  «/-c,  with  empty  stomachs,  and  hardly  a  good  meal  in 
a  week,  that  God  Almighty  is  very  kind  to  his  creatures, 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in  making  much  not 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life  ;  when  three  parts  in  four 
of  His  creatures,  if  it  were,  would  not  know  how  to  obtain 
it.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  two  proverbial  sentences  which 
are  full  of  admirable  meaning. 

What,  pray  Miss,  are  they  ?  I  love  to  hear  you  talk, 
when  you  are  so  sedate  as  you  seem  now  to  be. 

The  one  is  to  the  purpose  we  are  speaking  of:  Poverty 
is  the  niother  of  health.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Betty,  if 
1  had  a  better  appetite,  and  were  to  encourage  it,  with  so 
little  rest,  and  so  much  distress  and  persecution,  I  don't 
think  I  should  be  able  to  preserve  my  reason. 

There''s  no  inconvenience  but  has  its  conveniencCy 
said  Betty,  giving  me  proverb  for  proverb.  But  what  is 
the  other,  Madam  ? 

That  the  pleasures  of  the  mighty  are  obtained  by  the 
tears  of  the  poor.  It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  me- 
thinks,  that  the  plenty  of  the  one  should  be  followed  by 
distempers  ;  and  that  the  indigence  of  the  other  should  be 
attended  with  that  health,  which  makes  all  its  other  dis- 
comforts light  on  the  comparison.  And  hence  a  third 
proverb,  Betty,  since  you  are  an  admirer  of  proverbs : 
Better  a  hare-foot  than  none  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  than 
not  to  be  able  to  walk. 

She  was  mightily  taken  with  what  I  said  :  See,  returned 
she,  what  a  fine  thing  scholarship  is  ! — I,  said  she,  had  al- 
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ways,  from  a  girl,  a  taste  for  reading,  though  it  were  but 
in  Mother  Goose^  and  concerning  the/«/r/e*  [and  then 
she  took  gcnteely  a  pinch  of  snuff]  :  could  but  my  parents 
have  let  go  as  fast  as  I  pulled,  I  should  have  been  a  very 
happy  creature. 

Very  likely,  you  would  have  made  great  improvements, 
Betty :  but  as  it  is,  I  cannot  say,  but  since  I  had  the  favour 
of  your  attendance  in  this  intimate  manner,  I  have  heard 
smarter  things  from  you,  than  I  have  heard  at  table  from 
some  of  my  brother's  fellow-collegians. 

Your  servant,  dear  Miss  ;  dropping  me  one  of  her  best 
courtesies:  so  fine  a  judge  as  you  are  ! — It  is  enough  io 
make  one  very  proud.  Then  with  another  pinch  — I  can. 
not  indeed  but  say,  bridling  upon  it,  that  I  have  heard  fa- 
mous scholars  often  and  often  say  very  silly  (hings  :  things 
I  should  be  ashamed  myself  to  say  ;  but  I  thought  they 
did  it  out  of  humility,  and  in  condescension  to  those  who 
had  not  their  learning. 

That  she  might  not  be  too  proud,  I  told  her,  I  would 
observe,  that  the  liveliness  or  quickness  she  so  happily  dis- 
covered in  herself,  was  not  so  much  an  honour  to  her,  as 
what  she  owed  to  her  sex ;  which,  as  I  had  observtd  in 
many  instances,  had  i;reat  advantages  over  the  other,  iu 
all  the  powers  that  nlatcdlo  imagination.  And  hence, 
Mrs.  Betty,  you'll  take  notice,  as  1  have  of  late  had  op- 
portunity to  do,  that  your  own  talent  at  repartee  and 
smartness,  when  it  has  something  to  zcor/c  tipon^  dis- 
plays itself  to  more  advantage,  than  could  well  bf  expected 
from  one  whose  friends,  to  speak  in  your  own  phrase 
could  not  let  go  so  fast  as  j/uu  pulled. 

The  wench  give  me  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  observa- 
tion, in  a  manner  still  more  alert  than  I  had  expected:  If 
said  she,  our  sex  had  so  much  advantage  in   smartness,  it 
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is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  thuti/ou,  Miss,  who  Jiave 
had  sach  an  education,  should  outdo  all  the  men  and 
icumcn  too,  that  come  near  you. 

BIfss  me,  Betty,  said  I,  what  a  proof  do  you  give  me 
of  your  wit  and  your  courage  at  the  same  time!  This  is 
outdoing  yourself.  It  would  make  young  ladies  less  proud, 
and  more  apprehensive,  were  they  generally  attended  by 
such  smart  servants,  and  their  mouths  permitted  to  be  un- 
locked upon  them  as  yours  has  been  lately  upon  me. — But, 
take  away,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Why,  Miss,  you  have  eat  nothing  at  all — I  hope  you 
are  not  displeased  with  your  dinner  for  any  thing  I  have  said. 

No,  Mrs.  Betty,  I  am  pretty  well  used  to  your  free- 
doms now,  you  know. —  I  am  not  displeased  in  the  malu, 
to  observe,  tliat,  were  the  succession  of  modern  fine  la- 
dies to  be  extinct,  it  might  be  supplied  from  those  whom 
they  place  in  the  next  rank  to  themselves,  their  chamber- 
maids and  confidants.  Your  young  mistress  has  contri- 
buted a  great  deal  to  this  quickness  of  yours.  She  always 
preferred  your  company  to  mine.  As  you  pulled,  she 
lei  go  ;  and  so,  Mrs.  Betty,  you  have  gained  by  her 
conversation  Mhat  I  have  lost. 

Why,  Miss,  if  you  come  to  that,  nobody  says  better 
things  than  Miss  Harlowe.  I  could  tell  you  one,  if  / 
pleased,  upon  my  observing  to  her,  that  you  lived  of  late 
upon  the  air,  and  had  no  stomach  to  any  thing;  yet  looked 
as  charmingly  as  ever. 

I  dare  say,  it  was  a  very  good-natured  one,  Mrs.  Betty ! 
Do  you  then  please  that  I  shall  hear  it  ? 

Only  this.  Miss,  That  your  sfoynachfulncss  had  szcal. 
lowed  up  your  stomach;  and.  That  obsti?iacy  zcas  meaty 
drink^  and  clothes  to  you. 

Ay,  Mrs.  Betty ;  and  did  she  say  this  ?— I  hope  she 
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laughed  when  she  said  it,  as  she  dors  at  all  hor  good 
fhi/i^s,  as  she  calls  them.  It  was  very  smart,  and  very 
witty.  I  wish  my  mind  «ere  so  much  at  ea-e,  as  to  aim 
at  being  witty  too  IJiit  if  you  admire  such  sententious 
sayings,  I'll  help  you  to  another  ;  and  that  is,  Encuu. 
ragcment  and  approbadon  make  people  shozo  talents 
thet)  zcere  never  suspected  to  have ;  and  t!iis  will  do 
both  for  mistress  and  maid.  And  another  I "11  furnish  you 
with,  the  contrary  of  the  former,  that  will  do  only  for 
ine  ;  That  persecution  and  discouragement  depress  in. 
genuous  minds,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  lively  imagina. 
tions.  And  hence  may  my  sister's  brilliancy  and  nii/ 
stupidity  be  l)oth  accounted  for.  Ingenuous,  you  must 
know,  -Mrs.  Betty,  am\  ingenious,  are  two  things  j  and 
I  would  not  arrogate  the  latter  to  myself. 

I^ord,  Miss,  said  the  foolish  girl,  you  know  a  great  deal 
for  your  years. — You  are  a  very  learned  young  lady  !  — 
What  pity — 

None  of  your  piftieSj  Mrs.  Betty,  I  know  what  you'd 
say.  But  tell  me,  if  you  can.  Is  it  rcsolvid  that  I  sliali 
be  carried  to  my  uncle  Antony's  on  Thursday  ? 

I  Avas  willing  to  reward  myself  for  the  patience  she  had 
made  me  exercise,  by  getting  at  what  intelligence  I  could 
from  her. 

Wh)-,  IMiss,  seating  herself  at  a  little  distance  (excuse 
my  sitting  down)  with  the  snulF-box  tapped  very  smarti}', 
the  lid  opened,  and  a  pinch  taken  with  a  dainty  fir\a:or  and 
tliunil),  the  otiier  three  lingers  clistendodly  bent,  and  with 
a  fine  fl()u^i^!l  -I  cannot  but  sav,  that  it  is  my  opinion, 
you  will  certainlv  go  on  Thursday  ;  and  this  nulcsi  faless^ 
ati  I  have  hoard  my  young  lad}  say  in  Fui  sen. 

^\  liclhcr  I  am  icilling  or  not  x^illim;,  you  mean,  I 
suppose,   Mrs.  r.etty? 
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You  have  it,  Miss. 

Well  but,  Betty,  I  have  no  mind  to  be  turned  out  of 
doors  so  suddenly.  Do  you  think  I  could  not  be  permitted 
to  tarry  one  week  longer  ? 

How  can  I  tell,  Miss? 

O  Mrs.  Betty,  you  can  tell  a  great  deal,  U  you  please. 
But  here  I  am  forbid  writing  io  any  one  of  my  family ; 
none  of  it  now  will  come  near  me  ;  nor  will  any  of  it  per- 
mit me  to  see  them:  How  shall  I  do  to  make  known  my 
request,  to  stay  here  a  week  or  fortnight  longer  ? 

Why,  Miss,  I  fancy,  if  you  were  to  shew  a  corapliable 
temper,  your  friends  would  shew  a  compliable  one  too. 
But  would  you  expect  favours,   and  grant  none  ? 

Smartly  put,  Betty  !  But  who  knows  what  may  be  the 
result  of  my  being  carried  to  my  uncle  Antony's  ? 

Who  knows,  Miss! — Why  any  body  will  guess  what 
may  be  the  result. 

As  how,   Betty  ? 

As  how  !  repeated  the  pert  wench,  Why,  Miss,  you  will 
stand  in  your  own  light,  as  you  have  hitherto  done  :  and 
your  parents,  as  such  good  parents  ou^-ft^,  will  be  obeyed. 

If,  Mrs.  Betty,  I  had  not  been  used  to  your  oughts^  and 
to  have  my  duty  laid  down  io  me  by  your  oraculous  w  is- 
dom,  I  should  be  apt  to  stare  at  the  liberty  of  your  speech. 

You  seem  angry.  Miss.  I  hope  I  take  no  unbecoming 
liberty. 

If  thou  really  thinkest  thou  dost  not,  thy  ignorance  is 
more  to  be  pitied,  than  thy  pertness  resented.  I  wish 
thou  wouldst  leave  me  to  myself. 

When  young  ladies  fall  out  with  their  own  duty,  it  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  are  angry  at  any 
body  who  do  theirs. 

That's  a  very  pretty  saying,  Mrs.  Betty !— I  see  plainly 
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what  thy  duty  is  in  thy  notion,  and  am  obliged  to  those 
who  taught  it  thee. 

Kvery  body  takes  notice,  Miss,  that  you  can  say  very 
cutting  words  in  a  cool  manner,  and  yet  not  call  names, 
as  I  hare  knozsn  some  gentlefolks  as  well  as  others  do 
when  ill  a  passion.  But  1  wish  you  had  permitted  'S([uire 
Solmes  to  see  yon  :  he  would  have  told  you  such  stories  of 
'Squire  Lovelace,  as  would  have  turned  your  heart  against 
him  for  ever. 

And  know  you  any  of  the  particulars  of  those  sad 
stories  ? 

Indeed  I  don't ;  but  you'll  hear  all  at  your  uncle  An- 
tony's, I  suppose ;  and  a  great  deal  more  perhaps  thaa 
you  will  like  to  hear. 

Let  me  hear  what  I  will,  I  am  determined  against  Mr. 
Solmes,   were  it  to  cost  me  my  life. 

If  you  are,  Miss,  the  Lord  iiave  mercy  on  you!  For 
■what  with  this  letter  of  yours  to  'Squire  Solmes,  whom 
they  so  much  value,  and  what  with  their  antipathy  to 
'Squire  Lovelace,  whom  they  hate,  they  will  have  no  pa- 
tience with  you. 

What  will  they  do,  Betty?  They  won't  kill  me  ?  What 
zcill  they  do  ? 

Kill  you  !  No  I — But  you  will  not  be  suflTered  to  stir 
from  thence,  till  you  have  complied  with  your  duty.  And 
no  pen  and  ink  will  be  allowed  you  as  here  ;  where  they 
are  of  opinion  you  make  no  good  use  of  it :  nor  would  it 
be  allowed  here,  only  as  they  intend  so  soon  to  send  you 
away  to  your  uncle's.  No  body  will  be  permitted  to  see 
you,  or  to  correspond  with  you.  What  farther  will  be 
done,  I  can't  say  ;  and,  if  I  could,  it  may  not  be  profier. 
But  you  may  prevent  it  all,  by  one  word  :  and  1  wish  you 
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•would,  Mis';.  All  then  would  be  easy  and  happy.  And, 
if  I  may  speak  my  mind,  I  see  not  why  one  man  is  not  a» 
good  as  another :  why,  especially,  a  sober  man  is  not  as 
good  as  a  rake. 

Well,  Betty,  said  I,  sighing,  all  thy  impertinence  goes 
for  nothing.  But  I  see  1  am  destined  to  be  a  very  un- 
happy creature.  Vet  I  will  venture  upon  one  request 
more  to  them. 

And  so,  quite  sick  of  the  pert  creature  and  of  myself,  I 
retired  to  my  closet,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  uncle 
Harlowe,  notwithstanding  his  prohibition ;  in  order  to  get 
a  reprieve  from  being  carried  away  so  soon  as  Thursday 
next,  if  I  must  go.  And  this,  that  I  might,  if  complied 
with,  suspend  the  appointment  I.  have  made  with  Mr. 
Lovelace;  for  my  heart  misgives  me  as  to  meeting  him; 
and  that  more  and  more ;  I  know  not  why.  Under  the 
superscription  of  the  letter,  I  wrote  tliese  words  :  '  Pray, 
dear  Sir,  l)e  pleased  to  give  this  a  reading.' 

This  is  the  copy  of  what  I  wrote  ; 

HONOiRED  SIR,  Tuesday  Afternoon. 

JL^ET  me  this  once  be  heard  with  patience,  and  have  my 
petition  granted.  It  is  only^  that  I  may  not  be  hurried 
away  so  soon  as  next  Thursday. 

Why  should  the  poor  girl  be  turned  out  of  doors  so  sud- 
denly, so  disgracefully  ?  Procure  for  me.  Sir,  one  fort- 
night's respite.  In  that  syace  of  time,  I  hope  you  will 
all  relent.  My  mamma  shall  not  need  to  shut  her  door  in 
apprehension  of  seeing  her  disgraced  child.  I  will  not 
presume  to  think  of  entering  her  presence,  or  my  papa's 
without  leave.  One  fortnight's  respite  is  but  a  small  fa- 
vour for  them  to  grant,  except  I   am  to  be  refused  every 
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thing  I  ask  ;  but  it  is  of  the  If'ghcst  import  (o  my  peace 
of  mind.  Procure  it  for  me,  therefore,  dear  Sir;  and 
you  will  exceedingly  eblige 

Your  dutiful,  thougli  greatly  afflicted  ulecc, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

I  sent  this  down  :  my  uncle  was  not  gone :  and  lie  now 
stays  to  know  the  result  of  the  question  put  to  me  in  the 
enclosed  answer  which  he  has  given  to  mine. 

Your  going  to  your  uncle's  was  absolutely  concluded 
upon  for  next  Thursday.  Nevertheless,  your  mother,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Solmes,  pleaded  so  strongly  to  have  you 
indulged,  that  your,  request  for  a  delay  will  be  complied 
"with,  upon  one  condition  ;  and  whether  for  a  fortnight, 
or  a  shorter  time,  that  will  depend  upon  yourself.  If  you 
refuse  this  condition,  your  mother  declares  she  will  give 
over  all  further  intercession  for  you. —  Nor  do  you  deserve 
this  favour,  as  you  put  it  upon  our  yielding  to  you,  not 
you  to  us. 

This  condition  is,  that  you  admit  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Solmes,  for  one  hour,  in  company  of  your  brother,  your 
sister,  or  your  uncle  Antony,  choose  which  you  will. 

If  you  comply  not,  you  go  next  Thursday  to  a  house 
which  is  become  strangely  odious  to  you  of  late,  whether 
you  get  ready  to  go  or  not.  Answer  therefore  directly  to 
the  point.  Xo  evasion.  Name  your  day  and  hour.  Mr. 
Solmes  will  neither  eat  you,  nor  drink  you.  Let  us  see, 
whrtlier  ice  are  to  be  complied  with  ///  anij  things  or 
net. 

JOHN  HARLOWE. 
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After  a  very  little  deliberation,  I  resoWed  to  comply 
Trith  thi'^  condition.  All  I  fear  is,  that  Mr.  Lovelace's  in- 
telligencer may  inform  him  of  it;  and  that  his  apprehen- 
sions upon  it  may  make  him  take  some  dt  sperate  resolu. 
tion:  es[-ecially  as  now  (having  more  time  given  me  here) 
I  think  to  write  to  him  to  suspend  the  interview  he  is  pos- 
sibly  so  sure  of.     I  sent  down  the  following  to  my  uncle: 

HONOURED    SIR. 

jA-LTHoirGii  I  sec  not  what  end  the  proposed  condition 
can  answer,  I  comply  with  it.  I  wish  I  could  with  every 
thing  expected  of  me.  If  I  must  name  one,  in  whose 
company  I  am  to  see  the  gentleman,  and  that  one  not  my 
mamma,  whose  presence  I  could  wish  to  be  honoured  by 
on  the  occasion,  let  my  uncle,  if  he  pleases,  be  the  per. 
son.  If  I  must  name  the  daj/,  (a  long  day,  I  doubt,  will 
not  be  permitted  me,)   let  it  be  next  Tuesday. 

The  hour,  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  place  either 
the  ivy  summer-house,  or  in  the  little  parlour  I  used  to  be 
permitted  to  call  mine. 

Be    pleased,    Sir,     nevertheless,    to  prevail   upon    my 
mamma,  to  vouchsafe  me  her  presence  on  the  occasion. 
I  am.   Sir,  your  ever-dutiful 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

A  reply  is  just  sent  me-  I  thought  it  became  my  averse- 
ness  to  this  meeting,  to  name  a  distant  day ;  but  I  did 
not  expect  they  would  have  complied  with  it.  So  here  if 
one  week  gained ! 

This  is  the  reply  : 

Jl  ou  have  done  well  to  comply.    We  are  willing  to  think 
the  best  of  every  slight  instance  of  duty  from  you.     Yet 
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have  you  seemed  to  consider  the  day  as  an  evil  day,  and 
so  put  it  far  off.  Tliis  nevertheless  is  jrranted  you.  as  no 
time  need  to  be  lost,  if  you  are  as  generous  after  the  day, 
as  we  are  condescending  before  it.  Let  me  advi-e  you, 
not  to  harden  your  mind  ;  nor  take  up  your  resolution  be- 
forehand. Mr.  Solmes  has  more  awe,  and  even  t(  rror, 
at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  you,  than  you  can  have  at 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  him.  JJ/s  motive  is  love ;  let  not 
yours  be  hatred.  JNIy  brother  Antony  will  bi-  pn-.  nt, 
in  hopes  you  will  deserve  well  of  him^  by  behaving  well 
to  the  friend  of  the  family.  See  you  use  him  as  such. 
Your  mother  had  permission  to  lie  there,  if  she  thought 
fit:  l)ut  says,  she  would  not  for  a  thousand  pound,  unless 
you  Avould  encourage  her  beforehand  as  she  wishes  to  be 
encouraged.  One  hint  I  am  to  give  you  mean  time.  It 
Is  this:  To  make  a  discreet  use  of  your  pen  and  ink. 
Methiuks  a  young  creature  of  niceness  should  bf  b  ss 
ready  to  write  to  one  man,  when  she  is  designed  to  be 
another's. 

This  compliance,  I  Jiope,  will  produce  greater,  and 
then  the  peace  of  the  family  will  be  reston-d:  which  is 
what  is  heartily  wished  by 

Your  loving  uncle, 

JOHN  HARLOW  E. 

Uidess  It  be  to  the  purpose  our  hearts  are  set  upon,  you 
need  not  write  again. 


This  man  have  more  terror  at  seeing  me,  than  I  ran 
have  at  seeing  him  ! — How  can  tliat  be?  If  he  hail  half 
as  much,  he  would  not  wish  to  see  nic  ! — His  motive  love  ! 
— Yes,  indeed  !     Love  of  himself !     He  knows  no  other ; 
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for  lovo,  <Iiat  desorves  the  name,  seeks  the  satisfaction  of 
the  F)(Iovecl  o);jert  more  than  its  own.  Weic^hed  in  this 
scale,  M'l.'at  a  profanation  is  (his  man  guilty  of! 

Not  to  take  up  ivy  resolution  beforehand! — That  ad- 
vice comes  too  la(e. 

But  I  must  7nake  a  discreet  use  of  my  pen.  That,  T 
doubt,  as  (hey  have  managed  it,  in  the  sense  they  mean 
it,  is  as  much  out  of  my  power,  as  the  other. 

But  write  to  one  man,  zchen  I  am  designed  for  an. 
other  ! — What  a  sdoclcing  expression  is  that ! 

Repenting  of  my  appointment  with  Mr.  Lovelace  before 
I  had  this  favour  granted  me,  you  may  believe  I  hesitated 
not  a  moment  to  revoke  it  noio  that  I  had  gained  such  a 
respite.  Accordingly,  I  vvrotc,  '  That  I  found  it  incou- 
'  venient  to  meet  him,  as  I  had  intended  :  that  the  risque 

*  I    should  run    of  a  discovery,    and  the    mischiefs  that 

*  might  flow  from  it,   could  not  be  justiGed  by  any  end 

*  that   such  a  meeting  could  answer :   that  I  found  one 

*  certain  servant  more  in  my  way,  when  I  took  my 
'  morning  and  evening  airings,   than  any  other  :  that  the 

*  person  who  might  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  family  to  him, 

*  might,  if  opportunity  were  given  him.  betray  me,  or 

*  him,  to  those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  :  that  I 

*  had  not  been  used  to  a  conduct   so  faulty,  as   to  lay 

*  mvstlf  at  the  mercy  of  servants  :   and  Mas  sorry  he  had 

*  measures  to  pursue,  that  made   steps  necessary  in  his 

*  own  opinion,  which,  in  mine,  were  very  culpable,  and 
'  which  no   end  could  justify  :  that  things   drawing   to- 

*  wards  a  crisis  between  my  friends  and  me,  an  interview 

*  could  avail  nothing ;  especially  as  the  method  by  which 

*  this  correspondence  was  carried  on  was   not  suspected, 

*  and  he  could  write  all  that  was  in  his  mind  to  write  :  that 
'  I  expected  to  be  at  liberty  to  judge  of  what  was  proper 
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f  and  fit  upon  this  occasion  :  especially  as  he  might  Ix- 
^  assured,  that  I  would  sooner  choose  death,  ihau  Mr. 
5  Solmos.' 


Tuesday  Ni^it. 
I  HAVE  deposited  my  letter  to  Mr.  LoTelace.  Threaten- 
ing as  things  look  against  me,  I  am  much  better  p'eased 
with  myself  for  declining  the  interview  than  I  was  before. 
I  suppose  he  will  be  a  little  out  of  humour  upon  it, 
however :  but  as  I  reserved  to  myself  the  liberty  of 
changing  my  mind  ;  and  as  it  is  easy  for  him  to  jmagice 
there  may  be  reasons  for  it  within. doors,  whicli  he  cannot 
judge  of  Tcithout ;  besides  those  I  have  suggested,  which 
of  themselves  are  of  sufficient  weight  io  engage  his  ac- 
quiescence ;  I  should  think  it  strange,  if  he  acquiesces 
not  on  this  occasion,  and  that  with  a  cheerfulnes?,  wliich 
may  shew  mo,  that  his  last  letter  is  m  rittt  n  from  his 
heart:  For,  if  he  be  really  so  much  concerned  at  iiis  past 
faults,  as  he  pretends,  and  has  for  some  time  pretended, 
must  he  not,  of  course,  have  corrected,  in  some  degree, 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  ?  Tiie  first  step  to  refor- 
mation, as  I  conceive,  is  to  subdue  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, from  which  frequently  the  greatest  evils  arise,  and 
to  learn  io  bear  disappointments.  If  the  irascible  passions 
cannot  be  overcome,  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  the 
person's  power  over  tho?ie  to  wliicli  bad  hal.it,  joined  to 
greater  temptation,  gives  stronger  forte? 

Pray,  my  di-ar,  be  so  kind  as  to  make  inquiry,  by 
some  safe  liand,  after  the  disguises  Mr.  Lovelace  assumes 
at  the  inn  he  puts  up  at  in  the  poor  village  of  AVe/e,  he 
calls  it.  If  it  be  the  same  I  take  it  to  be,  I  never  knew 
it  was  considerable  enough  to  have  a  name;  nor  that  it 
has  an  inn  in  it. 

VOL.    II.  it 
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As  lie  must,  to  be  so  constantly  near  us,  be  much  there, 
[  would  be  glad  to  have  some  account  of  his  behaviour  ; 
and  what  the  people  think  of  him.  In  such  a  length  ©f 
time,  he  i.iust  by  his  conduct  either  give  scandal^  or  hope 
of  reformation.  Pray,  my  dear,  humour  me  in  this  in. 
quiry.  I  have  reasons  for  it,  which  you  shall  be  ac- 
quainted with  another  time,  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
discover  them  not. 


LETTER  XIX. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLO^VE,    TO    MISS   HOWE. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Niue  o'clock. 
1  AM  just  returned  from  my  morning  walk,  and  already 
have  received  a  letter  from  ]\Ir.  Lovelace  in  answer  to 
mine  deposited  last  night.  lie  must  have  had  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  with  him  ;  for  it  was  written  in  the  coppice  ; 
Avith  this  circumstance :  On  one  knee,  kneeling  with  the 
other.  I^ot  from  reverence  to  the  w  ritten  to,  however, 
as  you'll  find ! 

Well  we  are  instructed  early  to  keep  these  men  at 
distance.  An  uudesigning  open  heart,  where  it  is  loth  to 
disoblige,  is  easily  drawn  in,  I  see,  to  oblige  more  than 
ever  it  designed.  It  is  too  apt  to  govern  itself  by  what  a 
bold  spirit  is  encouraged  to  ex})ect  of  it.  It  is  very  diffi. 
cult  for  a  good-natured  young  person  to  give  a  negative 
where  it  disesteems  not. 

Oar  hearts  may  harden  and  contract,  as  we  gain  ex- 
perience, and  when  we  have  smarted  perhaps  for  our  easy 
folly  :  and  so  they  ought,  or  we  should  be  upon  very 
unequal  terms  with  the  world. 
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"Excuse  these  grave  reflections.  This  man  has  vexed  nie 
heartily.  I  see  his  gentleness  was  art :  fierceness,  and  a. 
temper  like  what  I  have  been  too  much  used  to  at  home, 
are  Nature  in  him.  Nothing,  1  think,  shall  ever  make 
me  forgive  him  ;  for,  surely,  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
for  his  impatience  on  an  expectation  given  with  reserve, 
and  revocable. — /  so  much  to  sutler  through  him;  yet, 
to  be  treated  as  if  I  were  obliged  to  bear  insults  from 
him  ! — 

But  here  you  will  be  pleased  to  read  his  letter  ;  which  I 
shall  enclose. 

TO    Bliss    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

GOOD    G0I>  ! 

VViiAT  is  noio  to  become  of  me! — IIow  shall  I  support 
this  disappointment! — ^o  new  cause!  —  On  one  knee, 
kneeling  with  the  other,  I  write ! — My  feet  benumbed 
with  midnight  Avanderings  through  the  heaviest  dews 
that  ever  fell  :  my  wig  and  my  linen  dripping  with 
the  hoar  frost  dissolving  on  them  ! — Day  but  just  bn-aking 
— Sun  not  risen  to  exhale — May  it  never  rise  again! — 
Unless  it  bring  hoaling  and  comfort  to  a  benighted  soul  I 
In  proportion  to  the  joy  you  had  inspired  (ever  lovely 
promiser  !)  in  such  proportion  is  my  anguish! 

O  my  beloved  creature ! — But  are  not  your  very  ex- 
cuses confi'ssions  of  excuses  inexcusable  ?  I  know  not 
what  I  write! — That  servant  in  your  way*!  By  the 
great  God  of  Heaven,  that  servant  icus  noty  dared  not, 
could  noty  be  in  your  way  ! — Curse  upon  the  cool  caution 
that  is  pleaded  to  deprive  nic  of  an  expectation  so  tran- 
sporting ! 

'  See  Letter  XVII L 
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And  arc  things  drazetng  tozcards  a  crisis  betxceen 
your  friends  and  you? — Is  not  this  a  reason  for  me  to 
expect,  tlie  rather  to  expect,  the  promised  interview  ? 

Cax  /  xcrite  alt  that  is  in  my  mind,  say  you  ? — Im- 
possible ! — Not  the  hundredth  part  of  what  is  in  my  mind, 
and  in  my  apprehension,  can  I  write  ! 

Oh  !  (he  wavering,  the  changeable  sex  ! — But  can  Miss 
Clarissa  Ilarlowe — 

Forgive  me,   Madam  ! — I   know  not  what  I  write  ! 

Yet,  I  must,  I  do,  insist  upon  your  promise — or  that 
you  will  condescend  to  find  better  excuses  for  the  failure — 
or  convince  me,  that  stronger  reasons  are  imposed  upon 
you,  than  those  yon  offer. — A  promise  once  given  (upon 
deiiberation  given,)  the  promised  only  can  dispense  with; 
except  in  cj^ses  of  a  very  apparent  necessity  imposed  upon 
the promiser^  which  leaves  no  power  to  perform  it. 

The  first  promise  you  ever  made  me!  Life  and  death 
perhaps  depending  upon  it — my  heart  desponding  from 
the  barbarous  methods  resolved  to  be  taken  with  you  in 
malice  to  me  ! 

lou  zcould  sooner  choose  death  than  Solmes.  (How 
my  soul  spurns  the  competition  !)  O  my  beloved  creature, 
•what  are  these  but  zcords  ? — Whose  words  ? — Sweet  and 
ever  adorable — What  ? — Promise  breaker — must  I  call  you  ? 
— How  shall  I  ])elicve  the  asseveration,  (your  supposed 
duty  in  the  question  !  Persecution  so  (laming  ! — Hatred 
to  me  so  strongly  avowed!)  after  this  instance  of  your  so 
lightly  dispensing  wiih  )our  promise? 

Jf,  my  dearest  life!  }  ou  would  prevent  my  distraction, 
or,  at  least,  distracted  consequences,  renew  the  promised 
hope! — My  fate  is  indeed  upon  its  crisis. 

Forgive  me,  dearest  creature,  forgive  me  ! — I  know  I 
have  written  in  too  much  anguish  of  mind  ! — Writing  this, 
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ill  the  same  moment  (hat  the  just  dawninj  light  has  im. 
parted  to  me  the  heavy  disappointment. 

I  dare  not  re.peruse  wliat  I  have  written.  I  must 
deposit  it.  It  may  serve  to  she\r  you  roy  distracted  ap. 
prehension  that  this  disappointment  is  but  a  prelude  to 

the  greatest  of  all Nor,    having  here  any  other  paper, 

am  I  able  to  write  again,  if  I  would,  on  this  gloomy  spot. 
(Gloomy  is  my  soul;  and  all  Nature  around  me  partakes 
of  my  gloom!) — I  trust  it  therefore  to  your  goodness — 
if  its  fervour  excite  your  displeasure  rather  than  your 
pity,  you  wronsf  my  passion  ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  to 
apprehend,  that  I  am  intended  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  more 
miscreants  than  one  !  [Have  patience  with  me,  dtarest 
creature! — I  mean  Sohnes  and  your  brother  only.]  Dut 
if,  exerting  your  usual  generosity,  you  will  excuse  and 
reappoint^  may  that  God,  whom  you  profess  to  serve, 
and  who  is  the  God  of  truth  and  of  promises,  protect 
and  bless  you,  for  both  ;  and  for  restoring  to  himself, 
and  to  hope, 

Your  ever  adoriiiff, 
Ivy  Cavern,  in  ilio  Coppice—  ytt  almost  tle-pondinir. 

Day  but  just  breaki-.-r.  LOVELACE! 


This  is  the  answer  I  shall  return  : 

M'ednesday  IMorning. 
1  AM  amazed.  Sir,  at  the  freedom  of  your  reproaches. 
Pressed  and  teased,  against  convc  nimce  and  inclination, 
to  give  you  a  private  meeting,  am  /  to  be  thus  challenged 
and  upbraided,  and  mv  sex  reflected  upon,  because  I 
thought  it  pru  lent  to  change  my  mind  ? — A  liberty  I  had 
reserved  to  myself,  when  1  made  the  appointment^  as 
you  call  it.  1  wanted  not  instiinci  s  of  your  impatient 
jpirit  to  oth'-T  people  :   yet  may  it  be  happy  for  me,  tiiat 
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I  have  (liis  new  one  ;  which  shows,  that  you  can  as  little 
spare  me,  Avhon  1  pursue  the  dictates  of  my  own  reason, 
as  yon  do  others,  for  acting  up  to  theirs.  Two  motives 
you  must  be  governed  by  in  this  excess.  The  one  mif 
easiness;  tlie  other  your  ozcn  presump/ion.  Since  you 
think  you  have  found  out  the  first,  and  have  shown  so 
much  of  the  last  upon  it,  I  am  too  much  alarmed,  not 
to  wish  and  desire,  that  your  letter  of  this  day  may  con- 
clude all  the  trouble  you  had  from,  or  for, 

Your  humble  servant, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


I  BELIEVE,  my  dear,  I  may  promise  myself  your  appro- 
bation, whenever  I  write  or  speak  with  spirit,  be  it  to 
whom  it  will.  Indeed,  I  find  but  too  much  reason  io 
exert  it,  since  I  have  to  deal  with  people,  who  govern 
themselves  in  their  conduct  to  me,  not  by  what  is  fit  or 
decent,  right  or  wrong,  but  by  what  they  think  my  temper 
will  bear.  I  have,  till  very  lately,  been  praised  for  mine ; 
but  it  has  always  been  by  tliose  who  never  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity  \.o  return  the  compliment  to  them.  Some  people 
have  acted,  as  if  they  thought  forbearance  on  one  side 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  and  me  to  be  upon  good 
terras  together;  and  in  this  case  have  ever  taken  care 
rather  to  oise  that  obligation  than  to  laii  •*^*  You  have 
hinted  to  me,  that  resentment  is  not  natural  io  my  temper, 
and  that  therefore  it  must  soon  subside  :  it  may  be  so  with 
respect  to  my  relations ;  but  not  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  1 
assure  you. 

Wednesday  Noon,  Marcli  2P. 
We  cannot  always  answer  for  what  we  can  do :   but  io 
♦  onvince  you,  that  I  can  keep  my  above  resolution,   with 
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regard  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  ane^ry  as  my  letter  is,  and  three 
hours  as  it  is  since  it  was  written,  I  assure  you,  that  I  re- 
pent it  not ;  nor  will  soften  it,  although  I  find  it  is  not 
taken  away.  And  yet  I  Jiardiy  ever  before  did  any 
thing  in  auger,  that  I  did  not  repent  in  half  an  hour  ;  and 
question  myself  in  less  than  that  time,  whether  I  were  right 
or  wrong. 

In  this  respite  till  Tuesday,  I  have  a  little  time  to  look 
about  me,  as  I  may  say,  and  to  consider  of  what  I  have  to 
do,  and  can  do.  And  Mr.  Lovelace's  insolence  will  make 
me  go  very  liomo  w  ith  myself.  Not  that  I  think  I  can 
conquer  my  aversion  to  Mr.  Solmes.  I  am  sure  I  cannot. 
But,  if  I  absolutely  break  with  Mr.  Lovelace,  and  give 
my  friends  convincing  proofs  of  it,  who  kno^vs  but  they 
will  restore  me  to  their  favour,  and  let  their  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  man  go  ofl'  by  degrees  ? — Or,  at  least, 
that  I  may  be  safe  till  my  cousin  Morden  arrives  :  to 
whom,  I  think,  I  will  write  ;  and  the  rather,  as  Mr.  Love, 
lace  has  assured  me,  that  my  friends  have  w  ritten  to  him 
to  make  good  their  side  of  the  question. 

liut,  with  all  my  courage,  1  am  exceedingly  apprehen- 
sive about  the  Tuesday  next,  and  about  what  may  result 
from  my  steadfastness  ;  for  stedfast  I  am  sure  1  shall  be. 
They  are  resolved,  I  am  told,  to  try  every  means  to  induce 
roe  to  comply  with  what  they  are  determined  upon.  And 
I  am  resolved  to  do  all  I  can  to  avoid  what  they  would 
force  me  to  do.  A  dreadful  contention  between  parents 
and  child  !  —  Kach  hoping  to  leave  the  other  without  excuse, 
whatever  the  consequence  may  be. 

What  can  I  do  ?  Advi?e  me,  my  dear.  Something  is 
strangely  wrong  somewhere  !  to  make  parents,  the  most 
indulgent  till  now,  seem  cruel  in  a  child'o  eye  ;  and  a 
daughter,   till  within  these  few  weeks,   thought  unexccp- 
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Uonably  diillfiil,  appear,  in  their  judgment,  a  rebel  !  —  Oh! 
my  anibifioits  and  violent  brother !  What  may  he  haye  to 
answer  for  to  both  ! 

Bo  pleased  to  remember,  my  dear,  that  your  last  farour 
was  dated  on  Saturday.  This  is  Wednesday :  and  nona 
of  mine  liave  been  taken  away  since.  Don't  let  me  want 
your  advice.  My  situation  is  extremely  difficult. — But  I 
am  sure  you  love  me  still :  and  not  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count.    Adien,  my  beloved  friend. 

CL.  HARLOWE, 


LETTER  XX. 


MISS    HOWE,     to    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

Thursday  Moining,  Day-break,  March  SO. 
A.S  accident,   and  not  rcmissile:??,  has  occasioned  my  si- 
lence. 

JNIy  mother  was  sent  for  on  Sunday  night  by  her  cousin 
Larkin,  whom  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former,  and  who 
was  extremely  earnest  to  see  her. 

This  poor  woman  was  always  afraid  of  death,  and 
was  one  of  those  weak  persons  who  imagine  that  the 
making  of  their  will  must  be  an  undoubted  forerunner 
of  it. 

She  had  always  said,  when  urged  to  the  necessary  work. 
That  whenever  she  made  it,  she  should  not  live  long  after  ; 
and,  one  would  think,  imagined  she  was  under  an  obliga. 
tion  to  prove  her  words  :  for,  though  she  had  been  long 
bed-rid,  and  was,  in  a  manner,  worn  out  before,  yet  she 
fhoiiobt  herself  better,  till  she  was  persuaded  to  make  it : 
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and  from  that  moment,  romcmbcring  what  she  used  to 
prognosticate,  (Ucr  fears,  helping  on  zchcit  she  feared,  as 
is  often  tlie  case,  particularly  in  the  smalLpox,)grew  worse; 
and  had  it  in  her  head  oiuo  to  burn  her  will,  in  hopes  to 
grow  better  upon  it. 

She  sent  my  mother  word,  that  tlie  doctors  had  given 
her  over  :  but  that  she  could  not  die  till  she  saw  her.  I 
told  my  mother,  That  if  she  wished  her  a  chance  for  re- 
covery, she  should  not,  for  fhaf  reason,  go.  But  go 
she  would  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  would  make  me  go  with 
her  ;  and  that,  at  an  hour's  warning  ;  for  she  said  nothing 
of  it  to  me,  till  she  was  rising  in  the  morning  earlj/,  re- 
solving to  return  at  night.  Had  there  been  more  time 
for  aroumentatiun,  to  be  sure  I  had  not  gone;  but  as  it 
was,  there  was  a  kind  of  necessity  that  my  preparation  ia 
obey  her,  should,  in  a  manner,  accompany  her  command. 
— A  command  so  much  out  of  the  way,  on  such  a  solemn 
occasion  !  And  this  I  represented:  but  to  no  purpose  : 
There  never  was  such  a  contradicting  girl  in  the  world  — 
My  wisdom  always  made  her  a  fool  !  —  13ut  she  izoiild  be 
obliged  (his  time,  proper  or  improper. 

I  have  but  one  way  of  accounting  for  this  sudden  whim 
of  my  mother  ;  and  that  is  this — She  had  a  mind  to  accept 
of  Mr.  Hickman's  offer  to  escort  her: — and  I  verily  be- 
lieve [I  wish  I  were  quite  sure  of  it]  had  a  mind  to  oblige 
him  with  m^  company — as  far  as  I  know,  to  keep  me  out 
of  icorsc. 

For,  would  you  believe  it  ? — as  sure  as  you  are  alive, 
she  is  afraid  for  her  favourite  Hickman,  because  of  the  long 
visit  your  Lovelace,  though  so  much  bv  aciideut,  made  me 
in  her  absence,  last  time  she  was  at  the  same  place.  I 
hope,  my  dear,  i/ott  are  not  jealous  tof).  But  indeed  I 
now-aud.then,   when   she    teases    me  with   praises  which 
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Hickman  cannot  deserve,  In  return  fall  to  praising  those 
qualities  and  personalities  in  Lovelace,  which  the  other 
never  will  have.  Indeed  I  do  love  to  tease  a  little  bit, 
that  I  do. — My  mamma's  girl — I  had  like  to  have  said. 

As  you  know  she  is  as  passionate,  as  I  am  pert,  you 
will  not  Avonder  to  be  told,  that  we  generally  fall  out  on 
these  occasions.  She  flies  from  me,  at  the  long  run.  It 
would  be  undutiful  in  me  to  leave  her  Jirst — and  then  I 
get  an  opportunity  to  pursue  our  correspondence. 

For,  now  1  am  rambling,  let  me  tell  you,  that  she  does 
not  much  favour  that  ^ — for  ^ojo  reasons,  1  believe: — 
One,  that  I  don't  shew  her  all  that  passes  between  us  ;  the 
other,  that  she  thinks  I  harden  your  mind  against  your 
duty,  as  it  is  called.  And  with  her,  for  a  reason  at  home, 
as  I  have  hinted  more  than  once,  parents  cannot  do  wrong; 
'  children  cannot  oppose,  and  be  right.  This  obliges  me 
now-and-then  to  steal  an  hour,  as  I  may  say,  and  not  let 
her  know  how  I  am  employed. 

You  may  guess  from  what  I  have  written,  how  averse  I 
M'as  to  comply  with  such  an  unreasonable  stretch  of  mo- 
therly  authority.  But  it  came  to  be  a  test  of  duty ;  so  I 
was  obliged  to  yield,  though  with  a  full  persuasion  of  being 
in  the  right. 

I  have  always  your  reproofs  upon  these  occasions  :  in 
your  late  letters  stronger  than  ever.  A  good  reason  why, 
you'll  say,  because  more  deserved  than  ever.  I  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  correction.  I  hope  to  make  correction 
of  it.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  your  stripes,  whether  de- 
served or  not,  have  made  me  sensible,  deeper  than  the  skin 
— but  of  this  another  time. 

It  was  Monday  afternoon  before  we  reached  tlie  old 
lady's  house.  That  fiddling,  parading  fellow  [you 
know  who  I  meanl  made  us  wait  for  him  two  hours,   and 
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I  to  go  a  journey  I  disliked  !  only  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
little  more  tawdry  upon  his  housings;  which  he  had  hur- 
ried his  Sadler  to  put  on,  to  make  him  look  fine,  being  to 
escort  his  dear  Madam  llo'.vo,  and  her  fair  daughter.  I 
told  him,  that  I  supposed  he  was  afraid,  that  the  double 
loleranify  in  the  case  (that  of  the  visit  to  a  dying  woman, 
and  that  of  his  own  countenance)  would  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  undertaker  ;  to  avoid  which,  he  ran  into  as 
l)ad  an  cxtronn',  and  I  doubted  would  be  taken  for  a  moun. 
f  chunk. 

The  man  was  confounded.  Iletookit  as  strongly,  as  if  his 
conscience  gave  assent  to  the  justice  of  the  remark  :  other- 
wise he  would  have  borne  it  better  ;  for  he  is  used  enough 
to  this  sort  of  treatment.  I  thought  he  would  have  cried. 
I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  on  this  side  of  the  con- 
tract, he  seems  to  be  a  mighty  meek  sort  of  creature.  And 
though  I  should  like  it  in  him  hereafter  perhaps,  yet  I 
can't  help  despising  him  a  little  in  my  heart  for  it  now. 
I  believe,  my  dear,  we  all  love  your  blustering  fellows 
best;  could  we  but  direct  the  bluster,  and  bid  it  roar 
when  and  at  whom  Me  pleased. 

The  poor  man  looked  at  my  mother.  She  was  so  angry, 
(my  airs  upon  it,  and  my  opposition  to  the  journey,  have 
all  helped,)  that  for  half  the  way  she  Avould  not  speak  io 
me.  And  when  she  did,  it  was,  I  wish  I  had  not  brought 
you  !  You  know  not  what  it  is  to  condescend.  It  is  niif 
fault,  not  Mr.  Hickman's,  that  you  are  here  so  much 
against  your  will.  Have  you  no  eyes  for  this  side  of  the 
chariot  ? 

And  then  he  fared  the  better  from  her,  as  he  always 
does,  for  faring  worse  from  me :  for  there  was,  How  do 
)0u  iWiC,  Sir  ?  And  how  do  you  note,  Mr.  Hickman  ? 
as  he  ambled  now  on  this  side  of  the  chariot,  now  ou  that, 
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gfoaling  a  prim  look  at  me  ;  her  head  half  out  of  the  cha- 
riot kindly  smiling,  as  if  married  to  the  man  but  a  fort, 
night  licrsolf:  while  I  always  saw  somotliing  to  divert  my- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Chariot  where  the  honest  man  was 
not,  were  it  but  old  Robin  at  a  distance,  on  his  roan 
Keffei. 

Our  courtship. days,  they  say,  are  our  best  days. 
Favour  destroys  courfsliip.  Distance  increases  it.  Its 
essence  is  distance.  Ami,  to  see  how  familiar  these  men- 
wretches  grow  upon  a  smile,  what  an  awe  they  are  struck 
into  when  we  frown  ;  wlio  would  not  make  them  stand 
oft'?  Who  would  not  enjoy  a  power,  that  is  to  be  short, 
lived  ? 

Don't  chide  me  one  l)it  for  this,  my  dear.  It  is  in 
nature.  I  can't  help  it.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  love  it, 
and  wish  not  to  help  it.  So  spare  your  gravity,  I  beseech 
you,  on  this  subject.  I  set  not  up  for  a  perfect  character. 
Tlie  man  will  bear  it.  and  what  need  t/om  care?  My 
mother  overbalances  all  he  suffers  :  And  if  he  thinks  him- 
self unhappy,  he  ought  never  to  be  otherwise. 

Then  did  he  not  deserve  a  fit  of  the  suUens,  think  you, 
to  make  us  lose  our  dinner  for  his  parade,  since  in  so 
short  a  journey  my  mother  would  not  bait,  and  lose  the 
opportunity  of  coming  back  that  night,  had  the  old  lady's 
condition  permitted  it  ?  To  say  nothing  of  being  the  cause, 
that  my  mamma  was  in  the  glout  with  her  poor  daughter 
all  the  way. 

At  our  alighting  I  gave  him  another  dab  ;  but  it  was 
but  a  little  one.  Yet  the  manner,  and  the  air,  made  up 
(as  I  intended  they  should)  for  that  defect.  My  mother's 
hand  was  kindly  put  into  his,  with  a  simpering  altogether 
bridal ;  and  with  another  How  do  you  now.  Sir  ? — Ail  his 
plump  muscles  were  in  motion,  and   a  double  charge   of 
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earc  and  obsequioiisnoss  fidgr-tted  up  his  whole  form,  when 
he  oflTerfd  to  me  his  otTicious  palm.  My  mother,  wlien  I 
was  a  girl,  always  bid  me  held  ii[)  my  head.  I  just  then 
remembered  her  commands,  and  was  dutiful  — I  never  held 
up  my  head  so  high,  ^\'ith  an  averted  supercilious  eyp, 
and  a  rejecting  hand,  half  flouri>hing— I  h.ave  no  need  of 
help,   Sir! — You  are  in  my  way. 

He  ran  bark,  as  if  on  wheels;  with  a  face  excessively 
mortified  :  I  had  thoughts  else  to  have  followed  the  too- 
gentle  touch,  with  a  declaration,  that  1  had  as  many  hands 
and  feet  as  himself.  But  this  would  have  been  tilling 
him  a  piece  of  news,  as  to  the  latter,  that  I  hope  he  had 
not  the  presumption  to  guess  at. 


AVe  found  the  jioor  woman,  as  we  thought,  at  the  last 
gasp.  Had  we  come  sooner^  \\<?  couUl  not  have  got  away 
as  we  intended,  that  night.  You  sre  I  am  for  excusing 
the  man  all  1  can  ;  and  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  have  not  so 
much  as  a  conditioual  liking  to  him.  My  mother  sat  up 
most  [jart  of  the  ni:;ht,  expecting  every  hour  wou'd  have 
been  her  poor  cousin's  last.  1  bore  her  company  till 
two. 

I  never  saw  the  approaches  of  death  in  a  grown  person 
before;  and  was  extremely  shocked.  Death,  to  one  in 
health,  is  a  very  terrible  thing.  We  ])i(v  tlie  person  for 
what  she  suHers  :  and  wo  pity  ourselves  for  «vhat  uc  must 
some  time  hence  in  like  sort  suffer;  and  so  are  doitbli/ 
aflected. 

She  held  out  till  Tiiesilai/  morning,  eleven.  As  she 
had  (old  my  mother  that  she  had  left  her  an  executrix,  and 
her  and  me  rings  and  mourning  ;  we  were  employed  all 
that  day  in  matters  of  the  will  [by  which,  by  the  way,  my 
rous'!?  Jenny  Fynnctt  is  handsom<ly   piovided  for),   so 
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that  it  was  Wodnesday  morning  early,  before  we  could  set 
out  on  our  return. 

It  is  true,  we  got  home  (IiaTing  no  housings  to  stay  for) 
by  noon  ;  but  though  I  sent  Robin  away  before  he  dis- 
mounted, (who  brought  me  back  a  whole  packet,  down  to 
the  same  Wednesday  noon,)  yet  was  I  really  so  fatigued, 
and  shocked,  as  I  must  own,  at  the  hard  death  of  the  old 
lady  ;  my  motlier  likewise  (who  has  no  reason  to  dislike 
this  world)  being  indisposed  from  the  same  occasion  ;  tliat 
I  could  not  set  about  writing  time  enough  for  Robin's  re- 
turn that  night. 

But  having  recruited  my  spirits,  my  mother  Jiaving  also 
had  a  good  night,  I  arose  with  the  dawn,  to  write  this, 
and  get  it  dispatched  time  enough  for  your  breakfast 
airing  ;  that  your  suspense  might  be  as  short  as  possible. 


I  WILL  soon  follow  this  with  another.  I  will  employ  << 
person  directly  to  lind  out  how  Lovelace  behaves  himself 
at  his  inn.     Such  a  busy  spirit  must  be  traceable. 

But,  perhaps,  my  dear,  you  are  indifferent  nou:!  about 
him,  or  his  employments ;  for  this  request  was  made  be- 
fore he  mortallij  offended  you.  Nevertheless,  I  will  have 
inquiry  made.  The  result,  it  is  very  probable,  will  be 
of  use  to  confirm  you  in  your  present  unforgiving  temper. 
— And  yet^  if  the  poor  man  [shall  I  pity  him  for  i/ou,  my 
dear?]  should  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  blessing  any 
man  on  earth  can  receive,  and  to  which  he  has  the  pre- 
sumption, with  so  little  merit,  to  aspire  ;  he  will  have  run 
great  risks ;  caught  great  colds ;  hazarded  fevers ;  sus- 
tained the  highest  indignities ;  braved  the  inclemencies  of 
skies,  and  all  for — nothing! — Will  not  this  move  your 
generosity  (if  nothing  else)  in  his  favour! — Poor  Mr 
Jjov^lace ! — 
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I  would  occasion  no  throb  ?  nor  half-throb  ;  no  flash  of 
sensibility,  like  lii.;htniiig  darting  in,  and  as  soon  suppressed 
by  a  discretion  that  no  one  of  the  sex  ever  before  could 
give  such  an  example  of — 1  icoii/d  not,  I  say  ;  and  yet, 
for  a  trial  oi you  to  yourself^  rather  than  as  an  imperti- 
nent overflow  of  raillery  in  your  friend,  as  money. takers 
try  a  suspected  guinea  by  the  aound^  let  me  on  such  a  sup- 
position, sound  you,  by  repeating, /?oo/-  Mr.  Lovelace! 

And  now,  my  dear,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  How  do  yon 
now,  as  my  mother  says  to  Mr.  IJicknian,  when  her  pert 
daughter  has  made  him  look  sor^o^\ful  ? 


LETTER  XXI. 

MR.    HICKMAN,    TO    MRS.    HOWr, 

MADAM,  Wednesday,  RIareli  ?',». 

Jix  is  with  infinite  regret  that  I  think  myself  ohiiijed,  by 
pen  and  ink,  to  repeat  my  apprehensions,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  mo  ever  to  obtain  a  share  ia  the  affections  of 
your  beloved  daughter.  0  that  it  were  not  too  evident  io 
every  one,  as  well  as  to  myself,  even  to  our  very  servants, 
(hat  my  love  for  her,  and  my  assiduities,  expose  me  rather 
to  her  scorn  [forgive  me,  Madam,  the  hard  word  !]  than  to 
the  treatment  due  to  a  man  whose  proposals  have  met  witli 
your  approbation,  and  who  loves  her  above  all  the  women 
in  the  world  ! 

AV'ell  might  the  merit  of  ray  passion  be  doubted,  if,  like 
Mr.  Solmes  to  the  truly-admirable  Miss  Clarissa  Harlowc, 
I  could  continue  my  addresses  io  Miss  Howe's  distaste. 
Yet  wliat  will  not  the  discontinuance  cost  me  ! 
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Giyeniolcavp,  noverthcloss,  dearest,  worthiest  Lady,  to 
roppat,  what  I  told  yon,  on  Monday  night,  at  Mrs. 
Larkin's,  with  a  heart  even  bursting  with  grief,  That  I 
wanted  not  the  treatment  of  that  day  to  convince  me,  that 
I  am  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  the  object  of  Miss  Howe's 
voluntary  favour.  What  hopes  can  there  be,  that  a  lady 
will  ever  esteem,  as  a  husband,  the  man,  whom,  as  a  lover, 
she  despises  ?  Will  not  every  act  of  obligingness  from 
such  a  one,  be  construed  an  unmanly  taintJiess  of  spirit, 
and  entitle  him  the  more  to  her  disdain  ? — My  heart  is  full : 
Forgive  me,  if  I  say,  that  Miss  Howe's  treatment  of  me 
does  no  credit  either  to  her  education,   or  fine  sense. 

Since,  (hen,  it  is  too  evident,  that  she  cannot  esteem  me; 
and  since,  as  I  have  heard  it  justly  observed  by  the  ex- 
cellent Miss  Clarissa  Ilailowe,  tliat  love  is  not  a  voluntary 
passion  ;  would  it  not  be  ungenerous  to  subject  the  dear 
daughter  to  tlie  displeasure  of  a  molher  so  justly  fond  of 
her  ;  and  you,  Madam,  while  you  are  so  good  as  to  in- 
terest yourself  in  my  favour,  to  uneasiness?  And  why, 
were  I  even  to  be  sure,  at  last,  of  succeedicg  by  means  of 
your  kind  partiality  to  me,  should  I  wish  to  make  the 
best. beloved  of  my  soul  unhappy;  since  mutual  must  be 
our  happiness,  or  misery  for  life  the  consequence  to  both  ? 

My  best  wishes  w  ill  for  ever  attend  the  dear,  the  ever- 
dear  lady  !  may  her  nuptials  be  happy  !  they  must  be  so, 
if  she  marry  the  man  she  can  honour  with  her  love.  Yet 
I  will  say,  that  whoever  be  the  happy,  the  thrice. happy 
nan,  he  never  can  love  her  with  a  passion  more  ardent  and 
more  sincere  than  mine. 

Accept,  dear  Madam,  of  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  a 
distinction  that  has  been  the  only  support  of  my  presump- 
tion in  an  address  I  am  obliged,  as  utterly  hopeless,  to 
discontinue.    A  distinction,  on  which  (and  not  on  my  own 
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merits)  I  had  entirely  relied  ;  but  which,  I  find,  can  avail 
me  nothing.  To  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  it  Avill  give 
pleasure  to  think,  that  had  your  favour,  your  recommen- 
dation, been  of  sufficient  weight  to  conquer  what  seems  to 
be  an  invincible  aversion,  I  had  been  llie  happiest  of  men. 
I  am,  dear  IMadani,  witJi  iiiviolalilc  icsptit, 

your  ever  oli!i:,'C(l  and  faitiif'iil 

humble  servant, 
CHARLES  HICKMAN. 


LETTER  XXII. 

MRS.    HOWE,    TO    CHARLES    HICKMAN,    ESQ. 

Thursday,  March  ;>0. 
I  cAx.voT  but  say,  Mr.  Hickman,  but  you  have  cause  to 
be  dissatisfied— to  be  out  of  humour — to  be  displeased — 
with  Nancy — but,  upon  my  word;  but  indeed — What  shall 
I  say? — Yet  (his  I  will  say,  that  you  i^oof/ young  gentle- 
men know  nothing  at  all  of  our  sex.  Shall  I  tell  you — but 
why  should  I  ?  And  yet  I  will  say,  that  if  Nancy  did  not 
think  well  of  you  upon  the  main,  sIk-  is  too  generous  to 
treat  you  so  freely  as  she  does. — Don't  you  think  she  has 
courage  enough  to  tell  me,  she  would  not  see  you,  and  to 
refuse  at  any  time  seeing  you,  as  she  knows  on  what  ac- 
count you  come,  if  she  had  not  something  in  her  liead  fa- 
vourable to  you  ?  —  PMe  !  that  I  am  forced  lo  say  thus 
much  in  writing,  when  1  have  hinted  it  to  )ou  twenty  and 
twenty  times  by  word  of  mouth  ! 

But  if  you  are   so    indinermt,    Mr.    Hi(Umati — if   \  ou 
think  you  can  part  with  li<r  for  her  skittish  tricks — if  /;/// 
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interest  in  your  favour— Why,  Mr.  Hickman,  I  must  tell 
you,  that  my  Nancy  is  worth  bearing  with.  If  she  be 
foolish — what  is  that  owing  to?  —  Is  it  not  to  her  xcit? 
Let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  you  cannot  have  the  convenience 
without  the  inconvenience.  What  workman  loves  not  a 
hharp  tool  to  work  with  ?  But  is  there  not  more  danger 
from  a  sharp  tool  than  from  a  blunt  one  ?  And  what  work- 
man will  throw  away  a  sharp  tool,  because  it  may  cut  his  fin- 
gers? Wit  may  be  likened  to  a  sharp  tool.  And  there  is 
something  very  pretty  in  wit,  lot  me  tell  you.  Often  and 
often  have  I  been  forced  to  smile  at  her  arch  turns  upon 
me,  when  I  could  have  beat  her  for  them.  And,  pray, 
don't  I  bear  a  great  deal  from  her? — And  why  ?  because  I 
love  her.  And  would  you  not  wish  me  to  judge  of  your 
love  for  her  by  my  own  ?  And  would  not  you  bear  with 
her? — Don't  you  love  her  (what  though  with  another  sort 
of  love  ?)  as  well  as  I  do  ?  I  do  assure  you,  Sir,  that  if  I 
thought  you  did  not — Well,  but  it  is  plain  that  you  don't! 
— And  is  it  plain  that  you  don't  ? — Well,  then,  you  must 
do  as  you  think  best. 

Well  might  the  merit  of  your  passion  be  doubted, 
you  say,  if,  like  Mr.  Solmes — fiddle-faddle! — Why,  you 
are  a  captious  man,  I  think!— Has  Nancy  been  so  plain 
in  her  repulses  of  you  as  Miss  Clary  Harlowe  has  been  to 
Mr.  Solmes  ? — Does  Nancy  love  any  man  better  than  you, 
although  she  may  not  shew  so  much  love  to  you  as  you 
wish  for  ? — If  she  did,  let  me  toll  you,  she  would  have  let 
us  all  hear  of  it. — What  idle  comparisons  then  ! 

But  it  may  be  you  are  tired  out.  It  may  be  you  have 
seen  somebody  else — it  may  be  you  would  wish  to  change 
mistresses  with  that  gay  wretch  Mr.  Lovelace.  It  may  be 
too,  that,  in  that  case,  Nancy  would  not  be  sorry  to  change 
lovers — The  truly.admirable  Miss  Clarissa  Harlowe !  and 
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the  excellent  Miss  Clarissa  Harlowe  ! — Good  lack  ! — but 
take  care,  Mr.  Hickman,  that  you  do  not  praise  any  "wo- 
man living,  let  her  be  as  admirable  and  as  excellent  as  she 
will,  above  your  own  mistress.  No  polite  man  will  do 
that,  surely.  And  take  care  too,  that  you  do  not  make 
her  or  me  think  you  are  in  earnest  in  3  our  anger — just 
though  it  may  be,  as  anger  only — I  would  not  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  (hat  Naiiry  should  know  that  you  can  so 
easily  part  with  her,  if  you  have  the  love  for  her  which 
you  declare  you  have.  Be  sure,  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
determined,  that  you  do  not  so  much  as  whisper  the  con- 
tents of  this  your  letter  to  your  own  heart,  as  1  may  say. 

Her  treatment  of  you,  you  say,  does  no  credit  either 
to  her  education  or  fine  sense.  Very  home  put,  truly  ! 
Nevertheless,  so  say  I.  But  is  not  hers  the  disgrace, 
more  than  yours?  I  can  assure  you,  that  every  body- 
blames  her  for  it.  And  zohj/  do  they  blame  her  ? — Why  ? 
because  they  think  you  merit  better  treatment  at  her  hairis ; 
And  is  not  this  to  your  credit?  AVho  but  pities  ?/om,  and 
blames /ler?  Do  the  servants,  who,  as  you  observe,  see 
her  skittish  airs,  disrespect  you  for  them  ?  Do  they  not, 
at  such  times,  look  concerned  for  you  ?  Are  they  not  then 
doubly  ollicious  in  their  respects  and  services  to  you  ? — I 
have  observed,    with  pleasure,  that  they  are. 

But  you  are  afraid  you  shall  be  thought  tame,  perhaps, 
when  married.  That  you  shall  not  be  thought  maidjj 
enough,  I  warrant!— And  this  was  poor  Mr.  IJowe's  fear. 
And  many  a  tug  did  this  lordly  fear  cost  us  both,  God 
knows  !— Many  more  than  needed,  I  am  sure:-  and  more 
than  ought  to  liavc  been,  had  he  known  how  to  bear  and 
forbear;  as  is  the  duty  of  those  who  pretend  to  have 
most  sense— And,  pray,  which  would  you  have  to  have 
;nost  SQnse,  the  won)an  or  the  man  ? 
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Well,  Sir,  and  now  vhat  remains,  if  you  really  love 
Nancy  so  well  as  you  say  yon  do  ? — Why,  I  leave  that 
to  you.  You  may,  if  you  plrase,  come  to  brt^akfast  with 
me  in  the  morning.  But  with  no  full  heart,  nor  resenf- 
in/T  looks,  I  advise  you ;  excf-pt  you  can  brave  it  out. 
That  have  I,  when  provoked,  done  many  a  time  with 
my  husband,  but  never  did  I  get  any  thing  by  it  with  my 
daughter:  much  less  will  you.  Of  which,  for  your 
observation,  I  thought  fit  to  advise  you.     As  from 

Your  friend, 
ANNABELLA  HOWE. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

MISS    HOWE,     TO    MISS    CLARISSA    IIARI.OVVE. 

Tliursday  Morning. 
X  WILL  now  take  some  notice  of  your  last  favour.     But 
being  so  far  behind-hand  with  you,  must  be  brief. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  your  reproofs,  thus  shall  I  dis- 
charge myself  of  that  part  of  my  subject.  Is  it  likely, 
think  you,  that  I  should  avoid  deserving  them  now-and- 
then,  occasionally,  when  I  admire  the  manner  in  which 
you  give  me  your  rebukes,  and  love. you  the  better  for 
them  ?  And  when  you  are  so  well  entitled  to  give  them  ? 
For  -what  faults  can  you  possibly  have,  unless  your  rela. 
tions  are  so  kind  as  to  find  you  ?l  feio  to  keep  their  many 
in  countenance  ? — But  they  are  as  kind  to  me  in  this,  as 
to  yon;  for  I  may  venture  to  affirm.  That  any  one  who 
should  read  your  letters,  and  would  say  you  were  rightj 
would  not  on  reading  mine,  condemn  me  for  them  quite 
zorong. 
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Your  resolution  not  to  leave  your  father's  house  is  right 
— if  you  can  stay  in  it,  and  avoid  being  Solmes's  wife. 

I  think  you  answered  Solmes's  letter,  as  /  should  haye 
answered  it. — Will  you  not  compliment  me  and  yourself 
at  once,   by  saying,  that  was  right  ? 

You  have,  in  your  letters  to  your  uncle  and  the  rest, 
done  all  that  you  ought  to  do.  You  are  wholly  guiltless 
of  the  consequence,  be  it  what  it  will.  To  offer  to  give 
up  your  estate  !— That  would  not  I  have  done  !  You  see 
this  offer  staggered  them  :  they  took  time  to  consider  of 
it.  They  made  ray  heart  ache  in  the  lime  they  took.  I 
was  afraid  (hey  would  have  taken  you  at  your  word:  and 
so,  but  for  shame,  and  for  fear  of  Lovelace,  I  dare  say 
they  would.  You  are  too  noble  for  them.  This,  I  re- 
peat, is  an  offer  7  would  not  have  made.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  my  dear,  never  to  repeat  the  temptation  to  them. 

I  freely  own  to  you,  that  their  usage  of  you  upon  it, 
and  Lovelace's  different  treatment  of  you*  in  his  letter 
received  at  the  same  time,  would  have  made  me  his,  past 
redemption.  The  duce  take  the  man,  I  was  going  to  say, 
for  not  liaving  had  so  much  regard  to  his  character  and 
morals,  as  would  have  entirely  justified  such  a  step  in  a 
Clarissa,   persecuted  as  she  is! 

I  wonder  not  at  your  appointment  with  him.  I  may 
further  touch  upon  some  part  of  this  subject  by.:ind-by. 

Pray — pray — I  pray  you  now,  my  dearest  friend,  con- 
trive to  send  your  Betty  Barnes  to  me ! — Does  the  Co- 
ventry Act  extend  to  women,  know  ye  ?  — Tlie  least  I  will 
do,  shall  be,  to  send  her  h(jme  well  moused  in  and  dragged 
through  our  deepest  horsepoiid.  I'll  engage,  if  1  get 
her  hither,  that  she  will  keep  the  anniversary  of  her  de- 
liverance as  long  as  she  lives. 

•  See  Letlei  XMl. 
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I  wonder  not  at  Lovelace's  saucj  answer,  saucy  as  it 
really  is* .  If  he  loves  you  as  he  ought,  ho  must  be 
vexed  at  so  great  a  disappointment.  The  man  must  have 
bern  a  detestable  hypocrite,  I  think,  had  he  not  shown  his 
vexation.  Your  expt-ctations  of  such  a  christian  com- 
mand of  tomper  in  him,  in  a  disappointment  of  this  nature 
especially,  are  too  early  by  almost  half  a  century  in  a 
man  of  his  constitution.  But  nevertheless  I  am  very  far 
from  blaming  you  for  your  resentment. 

I  shall  be  all  impatience  to  know  how  this  matter  ends 
between  you  and  him.  But  z.  fcxo  inches  of  brick  wall 
between  you  so  lately;  and  now  such  tnountuins? — 
And  you  think  to  hold  it  ? — May  be  so  ! 

You  see,  you  say,  that  the  temper  he  shewed  in  his 
letter  was  not  natHval  to  him.  And  did  you  before 
think  it  zoas  ?  Wretched  creepers  and  insinuators  !  Yet 
when  opportunity  serves,  as  insolent  encroachers ! — 
This  very  Hickman,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  be  as  saucy 
as  your  Lovelace,  if  he  dared.  lie  has  not  half  the 
arrogant  bravery  of  the  other,  and  can  better  hide  his 
horns  ;  that's  all.  But  whenever  he  has  the  power,  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  will  butt  at  one  as  valiantly  as  the  other. 

If  ever  I  should  be  persuaded  to  have  him,  I  shall 
watch  how  the  obsequious  lover  goes  off ;  and  how  the  im- 
perative husband  comes  upon  him  ;  m  i-hort,  how  he 
ascends^  and  how  I  descend,  in  the  matrimonial  v.heel, 
never  to  take  my  turn  again,  but  by  fits  and  starts  like  the 
feeble  struggles  of  a  sinking  state  for  its  dying  liberty. 

All  good-natured  men  arc  passionate,  says  Mr.  Love- 
lace. A  pretty  plea  (o  a  beloved  object  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  power  !    As  much  as  to  say,    '  Greatly  as  I  value 


*  See  Letter  XIX. 
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'  you,  Madam,  I  Mill  not  take  pains  to  curb  my  passions 
*  to  oblige  you  ' — Methinks  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Hickman  such  a  plea  for  good  nature  as  this. 

Indeed,  we  are  too  apt  to  make  allowances  for  such  tem- 
pers as  early  indulgence  has  made  uncontroulable  ;  and 
therefore  habitually  evil.  Rut  if  a  boislerous  temper, 
when  under  obligation,  is  to  be  thus  allowed  for,  what, 
when  the  tables  are  turned,  will  it  expect  ?  Vou  know  a 
husband,  who,  I  fancy,  had  some  of  these  early  allowances 
made  for  him  :  and  you  see  that  neither  himself  nor  any 
body  else  is  the  happier  for  it. 

The  suiting  of  the  tempers  of  two  persons  who  are  to 
come  together,  is  a  great  matter:  and  there  should  be 
boundaries  fixed  between  them,  by  consent  as  it  were,  be- 
yond  which  neither  should  go  :  and  each  should  hold  the 
other  to  it ;  or  there  would  probably  be  encroachment  in 
both.  To  illustrate  my  assertion  by  a  very  hi<;h,  and  by  a 
more  manly  (as  some  would  think  it)  than  ■womanly  in- 
ctance — if  the  boundaries  of  the  three  estates  that  consti- 
tute our  political  union  were  not  known,  and  occasionally 
asserted,  what  would  become  of  the  prerogatives  and  pri- 
vileges of  each  ?  The  two  branches  of  the  legislature  would 
encroach  upon  each  other  ;  and  the  executive  power  would 
swallow  u[)  both. 

But  if  two  persons  of  discretion,  you'll  say,  come  to- 
gether— 

Ay,  my  dear,  that's  true:  but,  if  none  but  persons  of 
discretion  were  to  marry — And  would  it  not  surprise  you 
if  I  were  to  advance,  that  the  persons  of  discretion  are 
generally  single  ? — Such  persons  are  apt  to  consider  too 
much,  to  resolve. — Are  not  you  and  I  complimented  as 
such  ? — And  would  either  of  us  marry,  if  the  fellows  and 
our  friends  would  let  us  alone  ? 
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But  to  the  foimer  point ;— had  Lovelace  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  mt',  (iiiiltss  indeed  I  had  bf  en  taken  with  a 
likiii;:^  for  him  more  than  condid'onal,)  I  would  have  for- 
bid him,  upon  the  first  pnssio)iate  instance  of  his  good- 
nature^ as  he  calls  it,  ever  to  see  me  more  :  '  'I'hou  must 
'  bear  with  me,  honest  friend,  might  I  have  said  [had  I 
'  condescended  to  say  any-tiiing  to  him]  an  hundred  times 
'  more  than  this  : — Begone,  therefore  ! — I  bear  with  no 
'  passions  that  are  predominant  to  that  thou  hast  pretended 
'  for  me  !' 

But  to  one  of  your  mild  and  gentle  temper,  it  would 
be  all  one,  were  you  married,  whether  the  man  were  a 
Lovelace  or  a  Hickman  in  his  spirit. — You  are  so  obedi- 
ently principled,  that  perhaps  you  would  have  told  a  mild 
man,  that  he  must  not  e?i/rca/,  but  command ;  and  that  it 
was  beneath  him  not  to  exact  from  you  the  obedience  you 
had  so  solemnly  vowed  to  him  at  the  altar. — I  know  of 
old,  my  dear,  your  meek  regard  to  that  little  piddling  part 
of  the  marriage-vow  which  some  prerogative.monger  foisted 
into  the  office,  to  make  that  a  duty^  which  he  knew  was 
not  a  right. 

Our  way  of  training. i/p.  you  say,  makes  us  need  the 
protection  of  the  brave.  Very  true  :  And  how  extremely 
brave  and  gallant  is  it,  that  this  brave  man  will  free  us 
from  all  insults  but  those  which  will  go  nearest  to  our 
hearts;   that  is  to  say,    his  own  ! 

How  artfully  has  Lovelace,  in  the  abstract  you  give  mc 
of  one  of  his  letters,  calculated  to  your  meridian  !  Gene- 
roKS  spirits  hate  compulsion! — He  is  certainly  a  deeper 
creature  by  much  than  once  we  thought  him.  He  knows, 
as  you  intimate,  that  his  own  wild  pranks  cannot  be  con. 
cealed  :  and  so  owns  just  enough  to  palliate  (becausfe  it 
teaches  you  not  to  be  surprised  at)  any  new  one,  that  may 
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come  to  your  ears  ;  and  then,  truly,  he  is,  however  faulty, 
a  mighty  ingenuous  man  ;  and  by  no  means  an  hypocrite: 
a  character  the  most  odious  of  al!  others,  lo  our  sex,  in 
a  lover,  and  the  least  to  be  forgiven,  were  it  only  be- 
cause, when  detected,  it  makes  us  doubt  the  justice  of 
those  praises  which  we  are  willing  to  believe  he  thought 
to  be  our  due. 

By  means  of  this  supposed  ingentii/j/^  Lovelace  obtains 
a  praise,  instead  of  a  merited  dispraise  ;  and,  like  an  ab- 
solved confessionaire,  wipes  off  as  he  goes  along  one  score- 
to  begin  another  :  for  an  eye  favourable  to  him  will  not 
see  his  faults  through  a  magnifying  glass  ;  nor  will  a  wo- 
man, willing  to  hope  the  best,  forbear  to  impute  it  to  ill- 
will  and  prejudice  all  that  charity  can  make  so  imputable. 
And  if  she  even  give  credit  to  such  of  the  unfavourable 
imputations  as  may  be  too  flagrant  to  be  doubted,  she  will 
be  very  apt  to  take  in  the  future  hope,  which  he  incuL 
cates,  and  which  to  question  would  be  to  question  her 
own  power,  and  perhaps  merit :  and  thus  may  a  woman 
be  inclined  to  make  a  slight,  even  a  fancied  merit  atone 
for  the  most  glaring  vice. 

I  have  a  reason,  a  new  one,  for  this  preacliment  upon  a 
text  you  have  given  me.  But,  (ill  I  am  better  informed, 
I  will  not  explain  myself.  If  it  come  out,  as  1  shrewdly 
suspect  it  wi.l,  the  man,  my  dear,  is  a  devil ;  and  you  must 
rather  think  of — I  protest  I  had  like  to  have  said  Solnies 
than  iiim. 

But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  shall  I  tell  you,  how,  after  all 
his  offences,  he  may  creep  in  with  you  again  ? 

I  will.  Thus  then  :  It  is  but  to  claim  for  himself  tlie 
goud-na/ured  chiirarter :  and  this,  granted,  will  blot 
out  the  f.iult  of  jxissiundtc  insolence  :  and  so  he  will 
have  noflnUg'  to  d<i.  tmt  this  hour  to  accustom  j  ou  to  insult; 
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the  next,  to  bring  you  to  forgive  him,  upon  his  submission: 
the  consequence  must  be,  that  he  will,  by  this  teazings, 
break  your  resentment  all  to  pieces  :  and  then,  a  little 
moi^e  of  the  insult,  and  a  little  less  of  the  submission,  on 
his  part,  will  go  down,  till  nothing  else  but  ihe  first  will 
be  seen,  and  not  a  bit  of  the  second.  You  will  then  be 
afraid  to  provoke  so  offensive  a  spirit :  and  at  last  will  be 
brought  so  prettily^  and  so  audibly^  to  pronounce  the 
little  reptile  word  obey,  that  it  will  do  one's  heart  good  to 
hear  you.  The  Muscovite  wife  then  takes  place  of 
the  managed  mistress.  And  ifyou  doubt  the  progression, 
be  pleased,  my  dear,  to  take  your  mother's  judgment 
upon  it. 

I3nt  no  more  of  this  just  now.  Your  situation  is  be- 
come  too'critical  to  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  these  sort  of 
topics.  And  yet  this  is  but  an  affected  levity  witlf  me. 
My  heart,  as  I  have  heretofore  said,  is  a  sincere  sharer  in 
all  your  distresses.  My  sun-shine  darts  but  through  a 
drizly  cloud.  My  eye,  were  you  to  see  it,  when  it  seems 
to  you  so  gladdened,  as  you  mentioned  in  a  former,  is 
more  than  ready  to  overflow,  even  at  the  very  passages 
perhaps  upon  which  you  impute  to  me  the  archness  of  ex. 
ultation. 

But  now  the  unheard-of  cruelty  and  perverseness  of 
some  of  your  friends  \_relations,  I  should  say — I  am  al- 
ways blundering  thus  !]  the  as  sirange  determinedness  of 
others;  your  present  quarrel  with  Lovelace  ;  and  your  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Solmes,  from  which  you  are  right 
to  apprehend  a  great  deal;  are  such  considerable  circum- 
stances in  your  story,  that  it  is  fit  they  should  engross  all 
my  attention. 

You  ask  me  to  advise  you  how  to  behave  upon  Solmes's 
visit.     I  frt««o^  for  my  life.     I  know  they  expect  a  great 
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deal  from  it  :  you  had  not  else  had  your  long  day  com- 
plied with.  All  I  will  say  is,  That  if  Solmes  cannot  be 
prevailed  for,  now  that  Lovelace  has  so  much  offended 
you,  he  never  will.  When  the  interview  is  over,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  I  shall  have  reason  to  say,  that  all  you  did, 
that  all  you  said,  M-as  riijht,  and  could  not  be  better  : 
yet,  if  I  don't  think  so,  I  won't  say  so  ;  that  I  i)romise 
you. 

Only  let  me  advise  you  to  pull  up  a  spirit,  even  to  your 
uncle,  if  there  be  occasion.  Resent  the  vile  and  foolisii 
treatment  you  meet  with,  in  which  he  has  taken  so  large  a 
share,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  it,  if  you  can. 

I  know  not,  uj)on  recollection,  but  this  interview  may 
be  a  good  thing  for  you,  however  designed.  For  when 
SolmeB  sees  if  that  be  to  be  so)  that  it  is  impossible  he  sliould 
succeed  with  you  ;  and  your  relations  see  it  too  ;  (he  one 
must,  I  think,  recede,  and  the  other  come  to  terms  -vsith 
you,  upon  offers,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  will  go  hard  enough 
with  you  to  comply  with;  when  the  a////  harder  are  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  are  several  passages  in  your  last  letters,  as  well 
as  in  your  former,  which  authorise  me  to  say  this,  13ut  it 
would  be  unseasonable  to   touch  tliis  subject  farther  just 

DOW. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  T  have  no  patience  to  see  you  thus 
made  the  sport  of  your  brother's  and  sister's  cruelty  :  For 
what,  after  so  much  steadiness  on  your  part,  in  su  many 
trials,  can  be  their  hope  ?  except  indeed  it  he  to  drive 
you  to  extremity,  and  tu  ruinijou  in  the  opinion  of  your 
uncles  as  zccll  as  father. 

1  urge  you  by  all  means  to  send  out  of  (heir  reach  alt 
the  letters  and  papers  you  woulil  not  have  them  see.  Me- 
thiuks.  I  would  wish  you  (o  deposit   likewise  a  parcel  of 
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clothes,  linen,  and  the  like,  before  your  interview  with 
Solmes  ;  lest  ycu  should  not  have  an  opportunity  for  it 
afterwards.  Robin  shall  fetch  it  away  on  the  first  orders 
by  day  or  by  night. 

I  am  in  hopes  to  procure  from  my  mother,  if  things 
come  to  extremity,  leave  for  you  to  be  privately  with  us, 

I  will  condition  to  be  good-humoured,  and  even  kind^  to 
HER  favourite,  if  she  will  shew  me  an  indulgence  that  shall 
make  me  serviceable  to  mine. 

This  alternative  has  been  a  good  while  in  my  head.  But 
as  your  foolish  uncle  has  so  strangely  attached  my  mother 
to  their  views,  I  cannot  promise  that  1  shall  succeed  as  I 
wish. 

Do  not  absolutely  despair,  however.  What  though 
the  contention  will  be  between  woman  and  zsomaii  ?  I 
fancy  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
female  perseverance.  Your  quarrel  with  Lovelace, 
if  it  continue,  will  strengthen  my  hands.  And  the  offers 
you  made  In  your  answer  to  your  uncle  Ilarlowe's  letter 
of  Sunday  night  last,  dutj/  dzcelt  iipo7iy  must  add  force  to 
my  pleas.  ,,^ 

I  depend  upon  your  forgiveness  of  all  the  perhaps  un- 
seasonable flippancies  of  your  naturally  too  lively,  yet 
most  sincerely  sympathizing, 

ANNA  HOWE. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Friday,  MuTch  31. 
X  ov  have  Tcry  kiiully  accounted  for  your  silence.  People 
in  misfortune  are  always  in  doubt.  They  are  too  apt 
to  turn  even  unavoidable  accidents  into  slights  and  neg- 
lects ;  especially  in  those  whose  favourable  opinion  they 
Avish  to  preserve. 

I  am  sure  I  ought  evermore  to  exempt  my  Anna  Howe 
from  the  supposed  possibility  of  her  becoming  one  of  thost3 
who  bask  only  in  the  sun-shine  of  a  friend  :  but  neverthe- 
less her  friendship  is  too  precious  to  me,  not  to  doubt  my 
own  merits  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  to  be  anxious  for  (he 
preservation  of  it,  on  tlie  other. 

You  so  generously  gave  me  liberty  to  chide  you,  that  I 
am  afraid  of  taking  it,  because  I  could  sooner  mistrust  my 
own  judgment,  than  that  of  a  beloved  friend,  whose  inge- 
nuousness in  ackno^vIedging  an  imputed  error  seems  to 
set  her  above  the  commission  of  a  xctll'ul  one.  This  makes 
me  balf.afraid  to  ask  you,  if  you  think  you  are  not  too 
cruel,  too  ungenerous  shall  I  say  ?  in  your  behaviour  to 
a  man  who  loves  you  so  dearly,  and  is  so  worthy  and  so 
sincere  a  man  ? 

Only  it  is  by  you,  or  1  should  be  ashamed  to  be  out- 
done in  that  true  magnanimity,  which  makes  one  thankful 
for  the  wounds  given  by  a  true  friend.  I  believe  I  was 
guilty  of  a  petulipce,  which  nothing  but  my  uneasy  situ- 
ation can  excuse  ;  if  ihu/  can.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
beg  of  you,  and  yft  I  repeati'dly  du,  to  give  way  to  that 
charming   spirit,   whenever    it    rises  to  your  pen,   which 
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smiles,  yot  goes  to  the  quick  of  my  fault.  What  patient 
shall  be  afraid  of  a  probe  in  so  delicate  a  hand  ? — I  say,  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  pray  you  to  give  way  to  it,  for  fear 
you  should,  for  that  very  reason,  restrain  it.  For  the 
edge  may  be  taken  off,  if  it  does  not  make  the  subject  of 
its  raillery  wince  a  little.  Permitted  or  desb'cd  satire  may 
be  apt,  in  a  generous  satirist,  mending  as  it  rallies,  to  turn 
too  soon  into  panegyric.  Yours  is  intended  to  instruct ; 
and  though  it  bites,  it  pleases  at  the  same  time  ;  no  fear 
of  a  wound's  wrankling  or  festering  by  so  delicate  a  point 
as  you  carry  ;  not  envenomed  by  personality,  not  intend- 
ing to  expose,  or  ridicule,  or  exasperate.  The  most  ad- 
mired of  our  moderns  know  nothing  of  this  art :  Why  ? 
Because  it  must  be  founded  in  good  na'ure,  and  directed 
by  a  right  heart.  The  man^  not  the  faulty  is  generally 
the  subject  of  their  satire  :  and  were  it  to  he  just ^  how 
should  it  be  useful  •  how  should  it  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose;  when  every  gash  (for  their  weapon  is  a  broad 
sword,  not  a  lancet)  lets  in  the  air  of  public  ridicule,  and 
exasperates  where  it  should  heal  ?  Spare  me  not  therefore 
because  I  am  your  friend.  For  that  very  reason  spare 
me  not.  I  may  feel  your  edge,  fine  as  it  is.  I  may  be 
pained  :  you  would  lose  your  end  if  I  were  not :  but 
after  the  first  sensibility  (as  I  have  said  more  than  once 
before)  I  will  love  you  the  better,  and  my  amended  heart 
shall  be  all  yours  ;  and  it  will  then  be  more  worthy  to  be 
yours. 

You  have  taught  me  what  to  say  to,  and  what  to  think 
of,  Mr.  Lovelace.  You  have,  by  agreeable  anticipation, 
let  me  know  how  it  is  probable  he  will  apply  to  me  to  be 
excused.  I  will  lay  every  thing  before  you  that  shall  pass 
on  the  occasion,  if  he  Jo  sppbS  ^^^^  I  ^'^Y  *^^^  your 
advice,   when   it  caa  come  in  time  ;    and  when  it  cannotj 
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that  I  may  receive  your  correction,  or  approbation,  as  I 
may  happen  to  merit  either. —  Only  one  thing  must  be  al- 
lowed for  me  ;  that  m  hatever  course  1  shall  be  permitted 
or  be  forced  to  steer,  I  must  be  considered  as  a  person  out 
of  her  own  direction.  Tost  to  and  fro  by  the  high  winds 
of  passionate  controul,  (and,  as  I  tliiiik,  unseasonable  se- 
verity,) I  beiiold  the  desired  port,  tiie  single  state,  into 
which  I  would  fain  steer  ;  but  am  kept  off  by  the  foaming 
billows  of  a  brother's  and  sister's  envy,  and  by  the  raging 
winds  of  a  supposed  invaded  authority;  while  1  see  in 
Lovelace,  the  rocks  on  one  hand,  and  in  Solmes,  the  sandi 
on  the  other ;  and  tremble,  lest  I  should  split  upon  the 
former,  or  strike  upon  the  latter. 

But  you,  my  better  pilot,  to  what  a  cliarming  hope  do 
you  bid  me  aspire,  if  things  come  to  extremity  ! — I  will 
not,  as  you  caution  me,  too  much  depend  upon  your  suc- 
cess M'ith  your  mother  in  my  favour  ;  for  well  I  know  lier 
high  notions  of  implicit  duty  in  a  child  :  but  yet  I  will 
hoj>e  too;  because  her  seasonai)le  protection  may  save  me 
perhaps  from  a  greater  rashness  :  and  in  this  case,  she  shall 
direct  me  in  all  my  ways:  I  will  do  nothing  but  by  her 
orders,  and  by  her  advice  and  yours:  not  see  any  body  : 
not  write  to  any  body  :  nor  shall  any  living  soul,  but  by 
her  direction  and  yours,  know  where  I  am.  In  any  cot- 
tage place  me,  I  will  never  stir  out,  unless,  disguised  as 
your  servant,  1  am  now-and-then  permitted  an  evening- 
walk  with  you  :  and  this  {)rivate  protection  to  be  granted 
for  no  longer  time  than  till  my  cousin  .Mordiu  comes ; 
which,  as  1  hofX',  cannot  be  long. 

I  am  afraid  1  must  not  venture  to  take  tlic  Jiintyou  give 
me,  to  deposit  some  of  my  clothes;  althou^^h  I  will  some 
of  my  linen,  as  well  as  papers, 

I  will  tell  you   why-^-lJetty   had  for    s-nnn.'   time;  been 
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very  curious  about  my  wardrobe,  whenever  I  took  out  any 
of  my  tilings  before  her. 

Observing  this,  I  once,  on  taking  one  of  my  garden- 
airiniTs,  left  my  keys  in  the  locks  :  and  on  my  return  sur- 
prised the  creature  with  her  hand  upon  the  keys,  as  if 
shutting  the  door. 

She    was  confounded    at    my   sudden  coming  back.      I 
took  no   notice  :     but  on  her  retiring,  I  found  my  cloaths   r-')  ^  -e. 
were  not  in  the  usual  order. 

I  doubted  not,  upon  this,  that  her  curiosity  was  owing 
to  the  orders  she  had  received;  and  being  afraid  they 
would  abridge  me  of  my  airings,  if  their  suspicions  were 
not  obviated,  it  has  ever  since  been  my  custom  (among 
other  contrivances)  not  only  to  leave  my  keys  in  the 
locks,  but  to  employ  the  wench  now-and-then  in  taking 
)  J,  ^.  out  my  clo^iths,  suit  by  suit,  on  pretence  of  preventing  their 
being  rumpled  or  creased,  and  to  see  that  the  flowered 
silver  suit  did  not  tarnish  :  sometimes  declaredly  to  give 
myself  employment,  having  little  else  to  do.  With  which 
employment  (superadded  to  the  delight  taken  by  the  low 
as  well  as  by  the  high  of  our  sex  in  seeing  fine  cloiths)  r^y,  -- 
she  seemed  always,  I  thought,  as  well  pleased  as  if  it  an- 
swered one  of  the  offices  she  had  in  charge. 

To  this,  and  to  the  confidence  they  have  in  a  spy  so  dili- 
gent, and  to  their  knowing  that  I  have  not  one  confidant 
in  a  family  in  which  nevertheless  I  believe  every  servant 
loves  me  ;  nor  have  attempted  to  make  one  ;  I  suppose, 
I  owe  the  freedom  I  enjoy  of  my  airings  :  and  perhaps 
(finding  I  make  no  movements  towards  going  away)  they 
are  the  more  secure,  that  I  shall  at  last  be  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  with  their  measures  :  since  they  must  think, 
that,  otherwise,  they  give  me  provocation  enough  to  take 
some  rash  step,  in  order  to  free  myself  from  a  treatment  so 
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disgraceful :  and  which  [God  forgive  me,  if  I  judge  amiss  !1 
I  am  (if raid  mj/  brother  and  sister  icould  not  be  sorry 
to  drive  me  to  take. 

If,  therefore,  such  a  step  sliould  become  necessary, 
(which  I  yet  hope  will  not,)  I  must  he  contented  to  go 
away  with  the  clothes  I  shill  have  on  at  the  time.  My 
custom  to  be  dressed  for  (lie  day,  as  soon  as  breakfast  is 
over,  when  I  have  had  no  household  employments  to  pre- 
vent  me,  will  make  such  a  s(ep  (if  I  am  forced  to  take 
it)  less  suspected.  And  the  linen  I  shall  deposit,  in  pur- 
suance of  your  kind  hint,  cannot  be  missed. 

This  custom,  although  a  prisoner,  (as  I  may  too  truly 
say,)  and  neither  visited  nor  visiting,  I  continue.  We  owe 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  *ex,  you  know,  to  be  always  neat ; 
and  never  to  be  surprised  in  a  way  we  should  be  pained  to 
be  seen  in. 

B(  sides,  people  In  adversity  (which  is  the  state  of  trial 
of  every  good  quality)  should  endeavour  to  preserve  lau- 
dable customs,  that,  if  sun-shine  return,  they  may  not  be 
losers  by  their  trial. 

Does  it  not,  moreover,  manifest  a  firmness  of  mind,  in  an 
unhappy  person,  to  keep  hope  alive?  To  Aoyjr  for  better 
days,  is  half  to  deserve  them:  for  could  we  have  just 
ground  for  such  a  hope,  if  we  did  not  resolve  to  deserve 
what  that  hope  bids  us  aspire  to  ? — Then  who  shall  befriend 
a  person  who  forsakes  herself? 

These  are  rellections  by  which  I  sometimes  endeavour 
to  supjjort  myself. 

I  know  you  don't  despise  my  grave  airs,  although 
(with  a  view  no  doubt  to  irradiate  my  mind  in  my  misfor- 
tunes) you  rally  mf  upon  them.  F'^very  body  has  not  your 
talent  ot"  introducing  serious  anil  iin|)ortant  IcsbOiis,  in  such 
a  happy  manner  as  at  once  to  delight  and  instruct. 

roL    u.  M 
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What  a  multitude  of  contrivances  may  not  young  people 
fall  upon,  if  the  mind  be  not  engaged  by  acts  of  kindness 
and  condescension !  I  am  not  used  by  my  friends  of  late  as 
I  always  used  their  servants. 

When  I  was  intrusted  with  the  family-management,  I 
always  (avn(]  it  right,  as  well  in  policy  as  generosity,  to 
repose  a  trust  in  them.  Not  to  seem  to  expect  or  depend 
upon  justice  from  them,  is  in  a  manner  to  bid  them  take 
op)M)rtnnifies,  whenever  they  offer,  to  be  unjust. 

Air.  Solmes,  (to  expatiate  on  this  low,  but  not  unuseful 
subjcrt,)  ill  his  more  trilling  solicitudes,  would  have  had  a 
sorry  key -keeper  in  me.  Were  I  mistress  of  a  family,  I 
would  not  either  take  to  myself,  or  give  to  servants, 
the  pain  of  keepiug  those  I  had  reason  to  suspect.  People 
low  in  station  have  often  minds  not  sordid.  Nay,  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that  (even  take  number  for  number) 
there  are  more  honest  lozc  people,  than  honest  high.  In 
the  one,  honesty  is  their  chief  pride.  In  the  other,  the 
love  of  power,  of  grandeur,  of  pleasure,  mislead;  and  that 
and  their  ambition  induce  a  paramount  pride,  which  too 
often  swallows  up  the  more  laudable  one. 

Many  of  the  former  would  scorn  to  deceive  a  confi. 
dence.  But  I  have  seen,  among  the  most  ignorant  of  their 
class,  a  susceptibility  of  resentment,  if  their  honesty  has 
been  suspected :  and  have  more  than  once  been  forced  to 
put  a  servant  fight,  whom  I  have  heard  say,  that,  although 
she  valued  herself  upon  her  honexfj/,  no  master  or  mistress 
should  suspect  her  for  nothing. 

flow  far  has  the  comparison  I  had  in  my  head,  between 
my  friends  treatment  of  me,  and  my  treafment  of  their 
servants,  carried  me  ! — But  we  always  allowed  ourselves 
to  expatiate  on  such  subjects,  whether  low  or  high,  a, 
might  tend  to  enlarge  our  minds,   or  mend  our  manage- 
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ment,  Mhothcr  notioiiiil  or  practical,  and  whether  such  ex- 
patiating  respected  our  present,  or  might  respect  our  pro. 
bablo  future  situations. 

What  I  was  principally  leading  to,  was  to  tell  you  how 
ingenious  I  am  in  my  contrivances  and  pretences  to  blind 
my  gaoleress,  and  to  take  ofl'  the  jealousy  of  her  principals 
on  my  going  down  so  off'^n  into  the  garden  and  poultry- 
yard.  P<'Ople  suspiciously  treated  are  never  I  believe  at 
a  loss  for  invention.  Sometimes  I  want  rt/r,  and  am  bet- 
ter the  moment  I  am  out  of -my  chamber. — Sometimes 
sph-iis  ;  and  then  my  bantams  and  pheasants  or  the  cas- 
cade divert  me;  <he  former,  by  their  inspiriting livelinesss; 
the  latter,  more  solemnly,  by  its  et  lioing  dashing?,  and 
hollow  murmurs. — Sometimes,  solitude  is  of  all  things  my 
wish  ;  and  the  awful  silence  of  the  night,  the  spangled  ele- 
ment, and  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  how  promotive  of 
contemplation  ! — Sometimes,  when  I  intend  nothin^,',  and 
expect  no  letters,  I  am  oflTicious  to  take  Betty  wiih  me ; 
and  at  others,  bespeak  her  attendance,  when  I  know  she- 
is  otherwise  employed,  and  cannot  give  it  me. 

These  more  capital  artifices  I  branch  out  into  bsser 
ones,  without  nnml)er.  Yet  all  have  not  only  the  face  of 
truth,  but  are  nal  truths;  although  not  my  principal  mo- 
tive. How  prompt  a  Ihing  is  zci'Il ! — What  impediments 
does  dislike  furnish  ! — How  swiftly,  throu-h  ev(  ry  difti- 
culty,  do  we  move  with  the  one! — how  tardily  with  the 
other  ! — every  trilling  obstruction  weighing  us  down,  as  if 
lead  were  fastened  to  our  feet! 

Fiiday  IVTornin?,  Eleven  o'clock. 
I  HAVE  already  made  up  my  parcel  of  linen.      My  heart 
ached  all  (he  time  I  was  employed  about  it ;  and  still  aches, 
at  the  thoughts  of  its  being  a  necessary  prnaution. 
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When  tlio  parcel  comes  to  your  hands,  as  I  hope  it, 
safdy  will,  yon  will  be  pleased  to  open  it.  You  will  find 
in  it  two  j)arccls  sealed  up  ;  one  of  wliich  contains  the  let. 
ters  you  have  not  yet  seen  ;  being  those  written  since  I 
left  you  :  in  the  other  are  all  the  letters  and  copies  of  let- 
ters that  have  passed  between  you  and  me  since  I  was  last 
with  you  ;  with  some  other  papers  on  subjects  so  much 
above  me,  that  I  cannot  wish  them  to  be  seen  by  any-body 
whose  indulgence  I  am  not  so  sure  of,  as  I  am  of  yours. 
If  my  judgment  ripen  with  my  years,  perhaps  I  may  re- 
view them. 

Mrs.  Norton  used  to  say,  from  her  reverend  father,  that 
youth  was  the  time  of  life  for  imagination  a,nA  fancy  to 
work  in  :  (hen,  were  a  writer  to  lay  by  his  works  till 
riper  years  and  experience  should  direct  the  fire  rather 
to  glozc,  than  to  Jla me  out;  something  between  both 
might  perhaps  be  produced  that  would  not  displease  a  ju- 
dicious eye. 

In  a  third  division,  folded  up  separately,  are  all  Mr. 
Lovelace's  letters  written  to  me  since  he  was  forbidden  this 
house,  and  copies  of  my  answers  to  them.  I  expect  that  you 
will  break  the  seals  of  this  parcel^  and  when  you  have  pe- 
rused them  all,  give  me  your  free  opinion  of  my  conduct. 

By  the  way,  not  a  line  from  that  man ! — Not  one  line  ! 
Wednesday  I  deposited  mine.  It  remained  there  on 
Wednesday  night.  What  time  it  was  taken  away  yester- 
day I  cannot  tell:  for  I  did  not  concern  myself  about  it, 
till  towards  night;  and  then  it  was  not  there.  No  return 
at  ten  this  day.  I  suppose  he  is  as  much  out  of  humour 
as  I.— With  all  my  heart. 

He  may  be  mean  enough  perhaps,  if  ever  I  should  put  it 
into  liis  po-^er,  to  avenge  himself  for  the  trouble  he  has  had 
with  me. — But  that  now,  I  dare  say,  I  never  shall. 
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I  see  what  sort  of  a  man  the  encroachor  is.  And  I  hoj^e 
we  are  equally  sick  of  ouf  another  — My  heart  is  vcxcdly 
easy,  if  I  may  so  describe  it. —  Vexedly — because  of  the 
apprc'hendf'd  interview  with  Sohnes,  and  the  consequences 
it  may  be  attended  with  :  or  else  1  sliould  be  quite  easy  ; 
for  why  ?  I  have  not  deserved  the  usage  I  receive:  and 
could  I  be  rid  of  Solmes,  as  I  presume  I  am  of  Lovelace, 
their  inlluence  over  my  father,  mother,  and  uncles,  against 
me,  could  not  hold. 

The  five  guineas  tied  up  in  one  corner  of  a  handkerchief 
under  the  lintn,  I  beg  you  will  let  pass  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment for  the  trouble  I  give  your  trusty  servant.  You 
must  not  chide  me  for  this.  Vou  know  I  cannot  be  easy 
unless  I  have  my  way  in  these  little  matters. 

I  was  going  to  put  up  what  little  money  I  have,  and 
some  of  my  ornaments;  but  they  are  portable,  and  I  can- 
not forget  them.  Besides,  should  they  (suspecting  me) 
desire  to  see  any  of  the  jewels,  and  were  I  not  able  to 
produce  them,  it  would  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  an 
intention  which  would  have  a  guilty  appearance  to  them. 

Friday,  One  o'clock,  in  the  Wood-house. 
No  letter  yet  from  this  man  !  I  have  luckily  deposited 
my  parcel,  and  have  your  letter  of  last  night.  If  Robert 
take  this  without  the  parcel,  pray  let  him  return  imme. 
diately  for  it.  But  he  cannot  miss  it,  I  think  ;  and  must 
conclude  that  it  is  put  there  for  him  to  take  away.  Vou 
may  believe,  from  the  contents  of  yours,  that  I  shall  im- 
mediately write  again. — 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    IIARLOAVE. 

Thursday  Night,  March  30. 
J.  HE  fruits  of  my  inquiry  after  your  abominable  wretch's 
behaviour  and  baseness  at  the  paltry  alehouse,  which  he 
calls  an  inn,  prepare  to  hear. 

Wrens  and  sparrows  are  not  too  ignoble  a  quarry  for 
this  villanous  gos-hawk  ! — His  assiduities  ;  his  watchings; 
his  nightly  risques  ;  the  inclement  weather  he  journeys  in  ; 
must  not  be  all  placed  to  your  account.  lie  has  opportu- 
nities of  making  every  thing  light  to  him  of  that  sort.  A 
sweet  pretty  girl,  I  am  told — innocent  till  he  went  thither 
— Now!  (Ah!  poor  girl!)  who  knows  what? 

But  just  turned  of  seventeen  ! — His  friend  and  brother- 
rake  (a  man  of  humour  and  intrigue)  as  I  am  told,  to  share 
the  social  bottle  with.  And  sometimes  another  disguised 
rake  or  two.  No  sorrow  comes  near  their  hearts.  Be 
not  disturbed,  my  dear,  at  his  hoarsenesses!  his  pretty 
Betsey,  his  Rosebud,  as  the  vile  wretch  calls  her,  can 
hear  all  he  says. 

He  is  very  fond  of  her.  They  say  she  is  innocent  even 
yet — her  father,  her  grandmother,  believe  her  to  be  so. 
He  is  to  fortune  her  out  to  a  young  lover  ! — Ah  !  the  poor 
young  lover! — Ah  !   the  poor  simple  girl ! 

Mr.  Hickman  tells  me,  that  he  heard  in  town,  that  he 
used  to  be  often  at  plays,  and  at  the  opera,  with  women  ; 
and  every  time  with  a  different  one — Ah  !  my  sweet  friend ! 
— But  I  hope  he  is  nothing  to  you,  if  all  this  were  truth. 
— But  this  intelligence,  in  relation  to  this  poor  girl,  will 
do  his  business,  if  you  had  been  ever  so  good  friends  be- 
fore. 
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A  vile  wretch  !  Cannot  sucli  purify  in  pursuit,  in  view, 
restrain  him?  but  1  leave  him  to  you  !— There  en  be  no 
hope  of  him.  More  of  a  fool,  than  of  such  a  man.  Yet 
r  wish  I  may  lie  able  to  snatch  the  poor  young  crt-a'ure 
out  of  his  villanous  paws.  1  have  laid  a  scheme  to  do  so; 
if  indeed  she  be  hitherto  innocent  and  heart-free. 

He  a,  pears  to  the  people  as  a  military  nian,  in  disguise, 
secreting  hi  i  self  on  account  of  a  dm  1  fouglit  in  (own  ;  the 
adversary's  life  in  suspense.  Tliey  believe  he  is  a  great  man. 
His  friend  passes  for  an  inferior  oihcer  ;  upon  a  footing  of 
freedom  wilh  him.  lie,  accompanied  by  a  third  man,  who 
is  a  sort  of  subordinate  companion  to  the  second.  The 
wretch  himself  with  but  one  servant. 

O  my  dear!  how  pleasantly  can  these  devils,  as  I  must 
call  them,  pass  their  time,  while  our  gentle  bosoms  heave 
with  pity  for  their  supposed  suil'erings  for  us  I 


I  HAVE  sent  for  (his  girl  and  her  father  ;  and  am  just 
now  informed,  that  I  shall  see  them.  I  will  sift  thcin 
thoroughly.  1  shall  soon  find  out  such  a  simple  thing  as 
this,  if  he  has  not  corrupted  her  already — and  if  he  has,  I 
shall  soon  find  that  out  too.— If  more  art  thin  nature 
appears  either  in  her  or  her  father,  1  siiall  give  (hem  both 
up — but  depend  upon  it,  the  girl's  undone. 

lie  is  said  to  be  fond  of  her.  lie  [)laces  h*  r  at  the 
upper  end  of  his  tabk'.  He  sets  her  a.praitling.  He  keeps 
his  friends  at  a  distance  from  her.  She  prates  away.  He 
admires  for  nature  all  she  says.  Onic  was  heard  to  call 
her  charming  lidle  creature!  An  hmulicd  his  h«-  called  so 
no  doubt.  He  puts  her  upon  singing.  He  praises  her 
"wild  note— O  my  dear,  tiie  girl's  undone  !_must  be  un- 
done!— The  man,  jouknow,  is  Lovm.aci;. 

Let :em  bring  Wyerlcy  to  you,    if  they   will  have  you 
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married— any  body  but  Solmes  and  Lovelace  be  yours  ! — 
So  advises 

Your 
ANNA  HOWE. 

My  dearest  friend,  consider  tliis  alehouse  as  his  garrison  ; 
him  as  an  enemy :  his  brother-rakes  as  his  assistants 
and  abettors.  Would  not  your  brother,  would  not 
your  uncles,  tremble,  if  they  knew  how  near  them 
he  is,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  ? — I  am  told,  he  is  re- 
solved you  shall  not  be  carried  to  your  uncle  Antony's. 
— What  can  you  do,  icilh  or  zcithout  such  an  enter- 
prizing —  Fill  up  the  blank  I  leave, — I  can- 
not find  a  word  bad  enough. 
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MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO    MISS    liOWE. 

Friday,  Tliree  o'clock. 
Y  ou  incense,  alarm,  and  terrify  me,  at  the  same  time. — 
Hasten,  my  dearest  friend,   hasten  to  me  what  further  in- 
telligence you  can  gather  about  this  vilest  of  men. 

But  never  talk  of  innocence,  of  simplicity,  and  this  un- 
happy girl,  together!  Must  she  not  know,  that  such  a 
man  as  that,  dignified  in  his  very  aspect ;  and  no  disguise 
able  to  conceal  his  being  of  condition]  must  mean  too 
much,  when  he  places  her  at  the  upper  end  of  his  table, 
and  calls  her  by  such  tender  names  ?  Would  a  girl,  mo- 
dest as  simple,  above  seventeen,  be  set  a-singing  at  the 
pleasure  of  such  a  man  as  that .'  a  stranger,  and  professedly 
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in  disguise! — Would  her  father  and  grandmother,  if  honest 
people,  and  careful  of  their  simple  girl,  permit  such 
freedoms  ? 

Keep  his  friend  at  distance  from  her  ! — To  be  sure 
his  designs  are  villanous,  if  they  have  not  been  already 
effected. 

Warn,  my  dear,  if  not  too  late,  the  unthinkincj  father, 
of  his  child's  danger.  There  cannot  be  a  father  in  the 
world,  who  would  sell  his  child's  virtue.  No  mother!  — 
The  poor  thing! 

I  long  to  hear  the  result  of  your  intelligence.  You 
shall  see  the  simple  creature,  you  tell  me. — Let  me  know 
what  sort  of  a  girl  she  is. — A.  siceet  pretty  girll  you 
say.  A  sweet  pretty  girl,  my  dear! — They  are  sweet 
pretty  words  from  your  pen.  But  are  thvyi/ours  or  his 
of  her  ? — If  she  be  so  simple,  if  she  have  ease  and  nature 
in  her  manner,  in  her  speech,  and  warbles  prettily  her 
icild  notes,  why,  such  a  girl  as  that  must  engage  such  a 
proUigate  wretch,  (as  now  indeed  I  doubt  this  man  is,) 
accustomed,  perhaps,  to  town  women,  and  their  con- 
fident ways, — Must  decplij  and  for  a  long  season  engage 
him  :  since  perhaps  when  her  innocence  is  departed,  she 
will  endeavour  by  art  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  natural 
charms  which  now  engage  him. 

Fine  hopes  of  such  a  wretch's  reformation  !  1  would 
not,  my  dear,  for  the  world,  have  any  thing  to  say — but 
I  need  not  make  resolutions.  I  have  not  opened,  nor 
will  I  open,  his  letter. — A  sycophant  creature!— With  his 
lioarsenesses— got  perhaps  by  a  midnight  revel,  singing 
to  his  wild-note  singer,  and  only  increased  in  the  coppice  ! 

To  be  already  on  a  footing  ! — In  his  esteem,  I  mean  :  for 
myself,  I  despise  him.  I  hate  mys«!lf  almost  for  writing 
so  Diuch  about  hiiny  and  of  such  a  simpleton  as  this  szocet 
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pretty  girl  as  you  call  her ;  but  no  one  can  be  either 
tzoeet  or  pretty^  tliat  is  not  modest,  that  is  nol  virtuous. 

And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  teil  you  how  I  came  to  put 
yoii  upon  tf.is  inquiry. 

This  vile  Joseph  Lcman  had  given  a  hint  to  Bel/j/y 
and  she  to  ?we.  as  if  Love  ace  would  be  found  out  to  be  a 
Tcry  bad  mii,  at  a  place  where  he  had  been  lately  seen 
in  disguise.  i>ut  lie  would  see  further,  he  said,  before  he 
told  her  more  ;  and  she  promised  secrecy^  in  hope  to  get 
at  further  intelligence.  I  thought  it  could  be  no  harm, 
to  ge(  you  to  inform  yourself,  and  me,  of  what  could  be 
eathertd^-.     And  now  1  see,  his  enemies  are  but  too  well 


*  It  ■will  be  seen  in  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXXIV.  tliat  Mr.  Lovelace's 
motive  for  spavin^  his  Rosebud  was  twofold.  First,  Beratise  his 
ji:ide  was  jjratified  by  lla-  giaiidniother's  deshing  him  to  spare  her 
gi-and->laua;hler.  Many  a  prcttij  rogue,  says  he,  luul  J  spared,  wlinnt 
I  did  n>t  lyjhire,  hatl  my  pmi-er  been  aclciwwleclged,  and  my  mercy  in  time 
imp-'  red.  But  the  d(  beliare  s'iperbos  should  be  my  motto,  ivere  1  to 
bare  a  niw  one. 

Hi"  "t'ser  niotivp  wiM  be  explained  in  the  following  passage,  in  the 
sani".  1  never  u\is  so  hontst,  for  so  long  together,  says  he,  since  my 
vialiiailatioH.  It  b8iioves  me  so  to  be.  Soine  way  or  other  my  recess 
[at  t.is  litil;^  iaii]  may  be  found  out,  and  it  tiicn  icill  be  thought  that 
viy  linsehiid  haiatlracted  mc.  A  ripurt  in  my  favour,  from  simplicities 
so  amiable,  may  establish  me,  &:c. 

Accoi  diii'i'j-,  as  l!ie  reader  will  hereafter  see,  Mr.  Lovelace  fiuds 
by  the  effects,  his  expictatons  from  the  co.itrivance  lie  set  on  foot 
by  means  of  his  asent  Joseph  Leman  (^who  plays,  as  above,  upou 
liefty  Ba  ues)  fuily  an>i\veied,  though  he  could  not  know  what 
p  issed  o'l  the  occas<iion  between  the  two  la  lies. 

This  cxpla'iation  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  c;iveii,  as  several  of 
otrr  n  Mlers  (thvoiiiih  want  of  due  attention)  have  attributed  to 
Mr.  Lovelace,  on  his  beliavioar  to  his  Rosebud,  a  greater  merit  than 
was  due  to  hi.n;  and  moreover  imagined,  that  it  was  impmbablc, 
»h;it  a  man,  who  was  capable  of  acting  so  generously  (a:?  tliey  sup- 
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warranted  in  thoir  reports  of  him  :  and,  if  the  ruin  of  tliis 
poor  young  creature  be  his  aim,  and  if  he  had  not  known 
her  but  for  his  visits  to  Harlowe.place,  I  shall  have  reason 
to  be  doubly  concerned  for  her;  and  doubly  incensed 
against  so  vile  a  man, 

I  think  1  hate  him  worse  than  I  do  Solmes  himself. 

But  I  will  not  add  one  more  word  about  him  ;  after  I 
have  told  you,  that  I  wish  to  know,  as  soon  as  possible, 
what  further  occurs  from  )our  iuquir}'.  I  have  a  letter 
from  him  ;  but  shall  not  open  it  till  1  do:  and  then,  if  it 
come  out  as  I  dare  say  it  will,  J  will  directlv  put  the 
letter  unopened  into  the  place  I  took  it  from,  and  never 
trouble  myself  more  about  liim.  Adieu,  my  dearest 
friend. 

CL.  HARLOWE, 


LETTER  XXVir. 


MISS    HOWr,    TO    M1<;S    CLARISSA    I1ARI,0\\E. 

Friday  Noon,  March  31. 
Justice  obliges  me  to  forward  this  after  my  last  en  (he 
wings  of  the  wind,  as  I  may  say.  I  really  believe  the 
man  is  innocent.  Of  (his  one  accusation,  I  think  he  must 
be  acquitted  ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  forward  in  dis- 
patching away  my  intelligence  by  halves. 


posed)  ill  //((■*•  instance,  slioiild  be  guilty  of  any  atmciouo  vilcncss.  \ot 
ron.sidciiny;,  that  love,  pride,  and  rev(n;;L'  as  lie  owns  in  Vcl.  L 
Letter  XX  XL  were  iiigrcdirnts  of  0(|iial  foicf  in  liis  »onip<  sition  ; 
vnd  tiKit  resistance  was  a  slimiilun  to  liiiii. 
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I  have  seen  the  girl.  She  is  really  a  very  pretfy,  a 
very  neat,  and,  what  is  still  a  greater  beauty,  a  very  in- 
nocent young  creature.  He  who  could  have  ruined  such 
an  undesigned  home-bred,  must  have  been  indeed  in- 
fernally  wicked.  Her  father  is  an  honest  simple  man; 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  child,  and  with  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  am  almost  afraid  for  your  heart,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  find,  now  I  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  inquiry, 
something  noble  come  out  in  this  Lovelace's  favour. 

The  girl  is  to  be  married  next  week;  and  this  promoted 
and  brought  about  by  him.  He  is  resolved,  her  father 
says,  to  make  one  couple  happy,  and  wishes  he  could 
make  more  so  \_There^s  for  i/ou^  mij  dear!'\  And  having 
taken  a  liking  also  to  the  young  fellow  whom  she  professes 
to  lov',  lie  has  given  her  an  hundred  pounds  :  the  grand- 
mother actually  iias  it  in  her  hands,  to  answer  to  the  like 
sum  given  to  the  youth  by  one  of  his  own  relations  :  while 
Mr.  Lovelace's  companion,  attracted  by  the  example,  has 
given  twenty-five  guineas  to  the  father,  who  is  poor,  to- 
wards clothes  to  equip  the  pretty  rustic, 

Mr.  Lovelace  and  his  friend,  the  poor  man  says,  when 
they  first  came  to  his  house,  aftected  to  appear  as  persons 
of  low  degree ;  but  now  he  knovvs  the  one  (but  men- 
tioned it  in  confidence)  to  be  Colonel  Barrow,  the  other 
Captain  Slo.ine.  The  colonel  he  owns  was  at  first  very 
sxseet  upon  his  girl :  but  upon  her  grandmother's  begging 
of  him  to  spare  her  innocence,  he  vowed,  that  he  never 
would  offer  any  thing  but  good  counsel  to  her.  He  kept 
his  word ;  and  the  pretty  fool  acknowledged,  that  she 
never  con  Id  have  been  better  instructed  by  the  minister 
himself  from  the  bible-book  ! — The  girl  pleased  me  so 
well,  that  I  made  her  visit  to  me  worth  her  while. 
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But  what,  my  dear,  will  become  of  us  now  ? — Lovelace 
not  only  reformed,  but  turned  preacher ! — What  will 
become  of  us  now  ? — Why,  my  sweet  friend,  your  gene, 
rosity  is  now  engaged  in  his  favour! — Fie  upon  this  ge. 
nerosihj  !  I  think  in  my  heart,  that  it  does  as  much  mis. 
chief  to  the  noble-minded,  as  love  to  the  ignobler. —  Wiiat 
before  Avas  only  a  conditioval  lihiiig,  I  am  now  afraid 
will  tarn  to  liking  unconditional. 

I  could  not  endure  to  change  my  invective  into  pane. 
gyric  all  at  once,  and  so  soon.  We,  or  such  as  I  at 
least,  love  to  keep  ourselves  in  countenance  for  a  rash 
judgment,  even  when  we  know  it  to  be  rash.  Every- 
body has  not  your  generosity  in  confessing  a  mistake.  It 
requires  a  g^-iatness  of  soul  frankly  to  do  it.  So  I  made 
still  further  inquiry  after  his  life  and  manner,  and  beha- 
viour there,  in  hopes  to  find  something  bad:  but  all  uni- 
form ! 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lovelace  comes  out  with  so  much 
advantage  from  this  inquiry,  that  were  there  the  least 
room  for  it,  I  should  suspect  the  whole  to  be  a  plot  set 
on  foot  to  zcash  a  blackamoor  zchite.     Adieu,  my  dear. 

ANNA  HOWr. 


LETTER  XXVin. 

M15S    CLARISSA    HAULOW'E,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Salurtiay,  April  1. 
ilA-TY   censures  do   indeed   subject   themselves  to    the 
char^^e    of  varifibleuess   and  inconsistency   in  judgment  : 
and   so  they   ought;    for,  if  you,   even  you,    my    dear, 
were  so  loth  to  own  a  mistake,  as  in  the  instance  before 
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us  you  prctond  you  were,  I  believe  I  should  not  have 
loved  you  so  well  as  I  really  do  love  you.  Nor  could  you, 
in  that  case,  have  so  frankly  thrown  the  rcilection  I  hint 
at  upon  yourself,  had  not  your  mind  been  one  of  the  most 
ingenuous  that  ever  woman  boasted. 

Mr  Lovelace  has  faults  enow  to  deserve  very  severe 
censure,  although  he  be  not  guilty  of  this.  If  I  were 
upon  surh  terms  with  him  as  he  could  wish  me  to  be,  I 
should  giv(^  him  a  hint,  that  this  treacherous  Joseph 
Leman  cannot  be  so  much  attached  to  him,  as  perhaps  he 
thinks  him  to  be.  If  it  were,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  report  to  his  disadvantage  (aud  to  Betty 
Barnes  too)  t\\\<  slight  aflair  of  the  pretty  rustic.  Jospph 
has  engaged  Betty  to  secrecy  ;  promising  to  let  her,  and 
her  young  master,  to  knoAV  more,  when  he  knows  the 
whole  of  the  matter :  and  this  hinders  her  from  mention- 
ing it,  as  she  is  nevertheless  agog  to  do,  to  my  sister  or 
brother.  And  then  she  does  not  choose  to  disoblige 
Joseph  ;  for  although  siie  pretends  to  look  abov«  him,  she 
listens,   I  believe,  to  some  love-stories  he  tells  her. 

Women  having  it  not  in  their  power  to  begin  a  court- 
ship, some  of  them  very  frequently,  I  believe,  lend  an 
ear  where  their  hearts  incline  not. 

But  to  say  no  more  of  these  low  people,  neither  of 
whom  I  think  tolerably  of;  I  must  needs  own,  that  as  I 
should  for  ever  have  despised  this  man,  had  he  been  ca- 
pable of  such  a  vile  intrigue  in  his  way  to  Harlowe-place, 
and  as  I  believe  he  icas  capable  of  it,  it  has  indeed  [I  own 
it  has]  proportionably  engaged  my  generosity^  as  you 
call  it,  in  his  favour  ;  perhaps  more  than  I  may  have 
reason  to  zcish  it  had.  And,  rally  me  as  you  Mill, 
pray  tell  me  fairly,  my  dear,  would  it  not  have  had  such 
an  effect  upon  you  ? 

Then  the  real  generosity  of  the  act. — I  protest,  my 
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beloved  friend,  if  he  would  be  good  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
frum  this  time,  I  would  forgive  hiiri  a  ireut  many  of  his 
past  errors,  were  it  only  for  the  demonstration  he  has 
given  in  this  that  he  is  ccipuble  of  so  good  and  bountiful 
a  maiintr  of  thinking. 

You  may  believe  I  made  no  scruple  to  open  his  letter, 
after  the  receipt  of  your  sico:id  on  this  sul;j(ct :  nor  slall 
I  of  answeriiii;  it,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
it:  an  article  in  his  favour,  procured  him,  however,  so 
much  the  easier,  (I  must  own.)  by  way  of  amends  for  the 
undue  displeasure  I  took  a^^ainst  him  ;  though  he  knoMS 
it  not. 

It  is  lucky  enough  that  this  matter  was  cleared  up  to 
me  by  your  friendly  diligence  so  soon  :  for  had  1  written 
before  it  was,  it  would  have  been  to  reinforce  my  dis- 
mission of  him  ;  and  p(  rhaps  I  should  have  mcniioncfl  (he 
very  motive;  for  it  aflected  me  more  than  f  think  it 
ought:  and  then,  what  an  advantage  would  tha*^  have 
given  him,  when  he  could  have  cleared  up  the  matter  %o 
happily  for  himself! 

When  I  send  you  this  letter  of  his,  you  will  see  how 
very  humble  he  is  :  what  acknozileffgmenfs  of  natural 
imj^atience  :  what  confession  of  faults,  as  you  [)rognosti- 
cated. 

A  very  different  appearance,  I  must  own,  all  these 
make,  now  (he  story  of  the  pretty  rustic  is  cleared  up, 
to  what  they  would  have  made,   had  it  not. 

You  will  see  how  he  accounts  to  me,  '  That  he  could 
*  not,  by  reason  of  indisposition,  come  for  my  It  (ter  in 
'  person  :  and  (he  forward  (  reature  labours  the  jioinr,  as 
'  if  he  thought  I  should  be  uneasy  that  he  did  not.'  I 
am  ind(ed  sorry  he  should  be  ill  on  my  account  ;  and  I 
will  allow,  that  the  su-prnse  he   has  been   in  for  some 
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time  past,  must  have  been  vexatious  enough  to  so  impa- 
tient a  spirit.      But  all  is  owing  originally  to  himself. 

You  Avill  find  him  (in  the  presumption  of  being  for- 
given) '  full  of  contrivances  and  expedients  for  my  escap- 
<  ing  my  threatened  compulsion.' 

I  have  always  said,  that  next  to  being  without  fault,  is 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  since  no]  amendment  can 
be  expected  where  an  error  is  defended  :  but  you  will  see 
In  this  very  letter,  an  haughtiness  even  in  his  submissions. 
'Tis  true,  I  know  not  where  to  find  fault  as  to  the  ex- 
pression ;  yet  cannot  I  be  satisfied,  that  his  humility  is 
humility  ;  or  even  an  humility  upon  such  conviction  as 
one  should  be  pleased  with. 

To  be  sure,  he  is  far  from  being  a  polite  man :  yet  is 
not  directly  and  characteristically,  as  I  may  saj',  unjyolite. 
But  his  is  such  a  sort  of  politeness,  as  has,  by  a  careless- 
ness  founded  on  very  early  indulgence,  and  perhaps  on 
too  much  success  in  riper  years,  and  an  arrogance  built 
upon  both,  grown  into  assuredness,  and,  of  course,  I 
may  say,  into  indelicacy. 

The  distance  you  recommend  at  which  to  keep  these 
men,  is  certainly  right  in  the  main  ;  familiarity  destroys 
reverence  :  But  with  whom  ? — Not  with  those,  surely, 
who  are  prudent,   grateful,   and  generous. 

But  it  is  very  difficult  for  persons,  who  would  avoid 
running  into  one  extreme,  to  keep  clear  of  another. 
Hence  Mr.  Lovelace,  perhaps,  thinks  it  the  mark  of  a 
great  spirit  to  humour  his  pride,  though  at  the  expense  of 
his  politeness  :  but  can  the  man  be  a  deep  man,  who 
knows  not  how  to  make  such  distinctions  as  a  person  of 
but  moderate  parts  cannot  miss  ? 

He  complains  heavily  of  my  '  readiness  to  take  mortal 
*  offence  at  him,  and  to  dismiss  him   for  ever :  it  is  a 
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*  high  conduct,  he  says,   he  must  be  frank  enough  to  tell 
'  me  ;  a  conduct  that  must  be  very  far  from  contributing 

*  to  allay  his  apprehensions  of  the  possibility  that  I    may 

*  be  prosecuted  into  my  relations'  measures   in  behalf  of 
'  Mr.  Solmes.' 

You  will  see  how  he  puts  his  present  and  his  futun-  hap- 
piness, '  with  regard  to  both  worlds,  entirely  upon  me.' 
The  ardour  with  which  he  vows  and  promises,  1  think  the 
heart  only  can  dictate :  how  else  can  one  guess  at  a  man's 
heart  ? 

You  will  also  see,  '  that  he  has  already  heard  of  the 
'  interview  I  am  to  have  with  Mr.  Solmes  ;'  and  with 
what  vehemence  and  anguish  lie  expresses  himself  on  the 
occasion.  I  intend  to  take  proper  notice  of  the  ignoble 
means  he  stoops  to,  to  come  at  his  early  intelligence  out 
of  our  family.  If  persons  pretending  to  principle,  bear 
not  their  testimony  against  unprincipled  actions,  what 
check  can  they  have  ? 

You  will  see,  '  how  passionately  he  presses  me  to 
oblige  him  with  a  few  lines,  before  the  interview  be- 
tween Mr. Solmes  and  me  takes  place,  (if,  as  he  sa)  s,  it 
must  take  place,)  to  confirm  his  liope,  (hat  I  have  no 
view,  in  my  present  displeasure  against  hi'in,  to  give 
encouragement  to  Solmes.  An  apprehension,  he  says, 
that  he  must  be  excused  for  repeating  ;  especially  as  the 
interview  is  a  favour  granted  to  that  man,  which  I 
have  refused  to  him  ;  since,  as  he  infers,  were  it  not 
with  such  an  expectation,  why  should  my  friends 
press  it ." 


I  HAVE  written  ;  and  to  this  eflcct  :    '   Tliat  I  liad  luvr  r 
*  intended  to  write  another  line  to  a  man,  mIioco'iKI  t.ike 
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^  upon  himself  to  reflect  upon  my  sex  and  myselp  for 
'  having  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  my  own  judgment. 

*  I  tell  him,  that  I  have  submitted  to  this  interview  with 
'  Mr.  Solmes,  purely  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  shew  my 
'  friends,  that  1  will  comply  with  their  commands  as  far 
'  as  I  can  ;  and  that  I  hope,  when  Mr.  Solmes  himself  shall 

*  see  how  determined  I  am,  he  will  cease  to  prosecute  a 
'  suit,  in  which  it  is  impossible  he  should  succeed  with  my 
'  consent. 

*  I  assure  him,  that  my  aversion  to  Mr.  Solmes  is  too 
'  sincere  to  permit  me  to  doubt  myself  on  this  occasion. 

*  But,  nevertheless,  he  must  not  imagine,  that  my  reject. 
'  ing  of  Mr.  Solmes  is  in  favour  to  him.  That  I  value  my 
'  freedom  and  independency  too  much,  if  my  friends  will 
'  but  leave  me  to  my  own  judgment,  to  give  them  up  to 
'  a  man  so  uncontroulable,  and  who  shews  me  before- 
'  hand  what  I  liave  to  expect  from  him,  were  I  in  his 

power. 
'  1  express  my  high  disapprobation  of  the  methods  he 

*  takes   to    come  at  what  passes  in  a  private  family.    The 

*  pretence  of  corrupting  other  people's  servants,  by  way  of 
'  reprisal  for  the  spies  they  have  set  upou  him,  1  tell 
'  him,  is  a  very  poor  excuse  ;  and  no  more  than  an  attempt 

*  to  justify  one  meanness  by  another. 

'  There  is,  I  observe  to  him,  a  right  and  a  Kiong  in 
''  every  thing,  let  people  put  what  glosses  they  please  upon 
'  their  actions.  To  condemn  a  deviation,  and  (o  follow  it 
'  by  as  great  a  one,  what,  1  ask  him,  is  this,  but  propa- 
'  gating  a  general  corruption  ? — A  stand  must  be  made 
'  by  somebody,  turn  round  the  evil  as  many  as  may,  or 
'  virtue  will  be  lost:  And  shall  it  not  be  I,  a  worthy 
'  mind  would  ask,  that  shall  make  this  stand  ? 
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'  I  leave  Iiim  to  judge,  whether  his  be  a  worthy  one, 
'  tried  by  this  rule:    And  whether,  knowing  the  inipetuo- 

*  sity  of  his  own  disposition,  and  the  improbability  there 

*  is  that  my  father  and  family  will  ever  be  reconciled  to 
'  him,  I  oiiglit  to  encourage  his  hopes? 

'  These  spots  and  blemishes,  I  further  tell  him,  give  me 

'  not  earnestneis  enough   for  any  sake  but  his  ozcriy   to 

'  wish  him  in  a  juster  and  nobler  train  of  thinking  and 

*  acting  ;    for  that    1   truly  despised  many  of  the  wa\  s  he 

*  allows  himself  in :    our  minds  are  therefore   infinitely 

*  different:  and  as  to  his  professions  of  reformation,  I 
'  must  tell  him,  that  profuse  acknowledgments,  without 
'  amendment,  are  but  to  me  as  so  many  anticipating  con. 

*  cessions,  which  he  may  find  much  easier  to  make,  than 
'  either  to  defend  himself,  or  amend  his  errors. 

'  I  inform  him,  tliat  1  have  been  lately  made  acquainted' 
{[and  so  I  have  by  Betty,  and  she  by  my  brother"]  '  with 
'  the  weak  and  wanton  airs  he  gives  himself  of  declaim- 

*  ing  against  matrimony.  I  severely  reprehend  him  on 
'  this  occasion  :     and  ask   him,  Avith   what  view  he  can 

*  take  so  witless,  so  despicable  a  liberty,  in  which  only 
'  the  most  abandoned  of  men  allow  themselves,  and  yet 
'  presume  to  address  me  ? 

'  1  tell  him,  that  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  my  uncle  An- 
'   tony's,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  I  must  therefore  tie. 

*  cessariljj  be  Mr.  Solnies's  wife:  since  I  may  not  be  so 
'  sure  perhaps  that  the  same  exceptions  lie  so  strongly 
'  against  my  quitting  a  house  to  which  1  shall  be  forcibly 

*  carried,  as  if  1  left  my  father's  house  :  and,  at  tlie  wor^t, 
'  I  may  be  abb'  to  keep  them  in  suspense  till  my  cousin 
'   Morden  comes,  who  uill  have  a  right  to  put  me  in  pos- 

*  session  of  my  grandfather's  estate,  ifl  insist  upon  it.' 
This,  1  doubt,   is  somewhat  of  an  artifice  ;   which  can 
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only  be  excusable,  as  it  is  principally  designed  to  keep  him 
out  of  mischief.  For  I  have  but  little  hope,  if  carried 
thither,  whether  sensible  or  senseless,  absolutely  if  I  am 
left  to  the  mercy  of  my  brother  and  sister,  but  they  will 
endeavour  to  force  the  solemn  obligation  upon  me.  Other, 
wise,  were  there  but  any  prospect  of  avoiding  this,  by  de- 
laying (or  even  by  taking  things  to  make  me  ill,  if  nothing 
else  would  do,)  till  luy  cousin  conies,  I  hope  I  should  not 
think  of  leaving  even  my  uncle's  house.  For  I  should  not 
know  how  to  square  it  to  my  own  principles,  to  dispense 
with  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  father,  wherever  it  shall  be 
his  will  to  place  me. 

But  while  you  give  me  the  charming  hope,  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  one  man,  I  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
throwing  myself  upon  the  friends  of  the  other  ;  I  think  my 
case  not  desperate. 


I  SEE  not  any  of  my  family,  nor  hear  from  them  in 
any  way  of  kindness.  This  looks  as  if  they  themselves 
expected  no  great  matters  from  that  Tuesday's  confe- 
rence which  makes  my  heart  flutter  every  time  I  think 
of  it. 

My  uncle  Antony's  presence  on  the  occasion  I  do  not 
much  like  :  but  I  had  rather  meet  him  than  my  brother 
or  sister  :  yet  my  uncle  is  very  impetueus.  I  can't  think 
Mr.  Lovelace  can  be  much  more  so  ;  at  least  he  cannot 
look  angry,  as  my  uncle,  with  his  harder  features,  can. 
These  sea-prospered  gentleman,  as  my  uncle  has  often 
made  me  think,  not  used  to  any  but  elemental  controul, 
and  even  ready  to  bufl'et  that,  bluster  often  as  violently  as 
the  winds  they  are  accustomed  to  be  angry  at. 

I  believe  Mr.  Solmes  will  look  as  much  like  a  fool  as  I 
shall  do,  if  it  be  true,  as  my  uncle  Ilarlowe  writes,  and  as 
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Betty  often  tells  me,  that  he  is  as  much  afraid  of  seeing  me, 
as  I  am  of  seeing  him. 

Adieu,  my  hapjjy,  tlirice-happy  Miss  Howe,  who  have 
no  hard  terms  affixed  to  your  duty  ! — Who  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  fall  in  with  a  choice  your  mother  has  made  for 
you,  to  which  you  have  not,  nor  can  have,  a  just  objection  : 
except  the  frowardness  of  our  sex,  as  our  free  censurers 
•would  perhaps  take  (he  lib«M(y  to  say,  makes  it  one,  that 
the  choice  was  your  mother's,  at  first  hand.  Perverse  na. 
ture,  we  know,  loves  not  to  be  prescribed  to ;  although 
youth  is  not  so  well  qualified,  either  by  sedateness  or  expe- 
rience, to  choose  for  itself. 

To  knozo  your  own  happiness,  and  that  it  is  nois,  nor 
to  leave  it  to  after.rejlection  to  look  back  upon  the  pre. 
ferable  past  with  a  heavy  and  self.accusing  heart,  that 
you  did  not  choose  it  when  you  might  have  chosen  it,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  complete  your  felicity  ! — And  this 
power  is  wished  you  by 

Your 
CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

MISS  HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    IIARI-OWE. 

Saturday,  April  2. 
I  OUGHT  yesterday  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  parcel.    Kobin   tells  me,    that  the  Joseph  Leman, 
whom  you  mention  as  the  traitor,   saw  him.     He  was  in 
the  poultry. yard,  and  spoke  to  Ilobin  over  the  bank  which 
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divides  that  from  tlie  grcon-lano.  '  What  brings  you 
*  hiduT,  Mr.  Robert? — -But  I  can  tell.  Hie  away,  as 
'  fast  as  you  can.' 

No  doubt  but  their  dependence  upon  this  fellow's  vigi- 
lance, and  upon  Betty's,  leaves  you  more  at  liberty  in  your 
airings,  than  you  Mould  otherwise  be.  But  you  are  the 
only  person  I  ever  heard  of,  who  in  such  circumstances 
had  not  some  faithful  servant  to  trust  little  oflices  to.  A 
poet,  my  dear,  would  not  have  gone  to  work  for  an  An. 
glica,  without  giving  her  her  Violetta,  her  Cleanthe,  her 
Clelia,  or  some  such  pretty. named  confidant — an  old  nurse 
at  the  least. 

I  read  to  my  mother  several  passages  of  your  letters. 
But  your  last  paragraph,  in  your  yesterday's,  quite 
charmed  her.  You  have  won  her  heart  by  it,  she  told  me. 
And  while  her  fit  of  gratitude  for  it  lasted,  I  was  thinking 
to  make  my  proposal,  and  to  press  it  with  all  the  earnest, 
tiess  I  could  give  it,  when  Hickman  came  in,  making  hii 
legs,  and  stroking  his  cravat  and  rutiles. 

I  could  most  freely  have  ruffled  him  for  it.  As  it  was 
— Sir,  said  I,  saw  you  not  some  of  the  servants  ? — Could 
not  one  of  them  have  come  in  before  you  ? 

He  begged  pardon  :  looked  as  if  he  knew  not  whether 
he  had  best  keep  his  ground,  or  withdraw  : — Till  my 
mother,  his  fast  friend,  interposed — Why,  Nancy,  we 
are  not  upon  particulars. — Pray,  JSIr.  Hickman,  sit 
down. 

By  your  le — ave,  good  Madam,  to  me.  You  know  his 
drawl,  when  his  muscles  give  him  the  respectful  hesi. 
tation. — 

Ay,  ay,  pray  sit  down,  honest  man,  if  you  are  weary 
— but   by  mammay    if   you  please.     I  desire   my  hoop 
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may  have  its  full  circumference.  All  they're  good  for, 
that  I  know,  is  to  clean  dirty  shoos,  and  to  keep  fellows  at 
a  distance. 

Strange  girl  !  cried  my  mother,  displeased  ;  but  with  a 
milder  turn,  ay,  ay,  Mr,  Hickman,  sit  down  by  me  :  I 
have  no  such  forbidding  folly  in  my  dress. 

I  looked  serious  ;  and  in  my  heart  was  (,lad  this  speech 
of  hers  was  not  made  to  your  uncle  Antony. 

My  mother,  with  the  true  widow's  freedom,  would 
mighty  prudently  have  led  into  the  subject  we  had  boea 
upon  ;  and  would  have  had  read  to  him,  I  question  not, 
that  very  paragraph  in  your  letter  which  is  so  much  in  his 
favour.  He  was  highly  obliged  to  dear  Miss  Ilarlowe, 
she  would  assure  him  ;   that  she  did  say — 

But  I  asked  him,  if  he  had  any  news  by  his  last  letters 
from  London  ? — A  question  which  he  always  understands  to 
be  a  subject  changer ;  for  otherwise  I  never  put  it.  And 
so  if  he  be  but  silent,  I  am  not  angry  with  him  that  he  an- 
swers it  not. 

I  choose  not  to  mention  mv  proposa'  before  him,  till  I 
know  how  it  will  be  re  islied  by  my  motiier.  If  it  be  not 
well  received,  perhaps  I  may  employ  hiin  on  the  occasion. 
Yet  I  don't  like  to  owe  him  an  obligation,  if  I  could  help 
it.  For  men  who  have  his  views  in  their  heads,  do  so  pa- 
rade it,  so  strut  about,  if  a  woman  condescend  to  employ 
them  in  her  affairs,  that  one  has  no  patience  with  them. 

However,  if  I  find  not  an  opportunity  tliis  day,  I  will 
make  one  to-morrow. 

I  shall  not  open  either  of  your  sealed-up  parcels,  but  ia 
t/our  presence.  There  is  no  need.  Your  conduct  is  out 
of  all  question  with  me:  and  by  the  extracts  you  have 
given  me  from  his  letters  and  your  own,  I  know  all  that 
relates  to  the  present  situation  of  things  between  you. 
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I  was  going  to  give  you  a  little  flippant  hint  or  two. 
But  since  you  wish  to  be  thought  superior  to  all  our  sex 
in  the  command  of  yourself :  and  since  indeed  you  deserve 
to  be  thouglit  so  ;  I  will  spare  you.  You  are,  however, 
at  times,  more  than  half  inclined  to  sp(  ak  out.  That  you 
do  not,  is  only  owing  to  a  little  bashful  struggle  between 
you  and  yourself,  as  I  may  say.  When  that  is  quite 
got  over,  1  know  you  will  favour  me  undisguisedly  with  the 
result. 

I  cannot  forgive  your  taking  upon  you  (at  so  extrava- 
gant a  rate  too)  to  pay  my  mother's  servants.  Indeed  I 
«/«,  and  I  zvi/l  be,  angry  with  you  for  it.  A  year's  wa- 
ges at  once  well  nigh  !  only  as,  unknown  to  my  mother,  I 
make  it  bettor  for  the  servants  according  to  their  merits — 
how  it  made  the  man  stare  ! — And  it  may  be  his  ruin  too, 
as  far  as  I  ktiow.  If  he  should  buy  a  ring,  and  marry  a 
sorry  body  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  money,  one 
would  be  loth,  a  twelvemonth  hence,  that  the  poor  old  fel- 
low should  think  he  had  reason  to  wish  the  bounty  never 
conferred. 

/  MUST  give  you  your  way  in  these  things,  you  say. — 
And  I  know  there  is  no  contradicting  you  :  for  you  were 
ever  putting  too  great  a  value  upon  little  offices  done  for 
you,  and  too  little  upon  the  great  ones  you  do  for  others. 
The  satisfaction  you  have  in  doing  so,  I  grant  it,  repays 
you.  But  why  should  you,  by  the  nobleness  of  your  mind, 
throw  reproaches  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  particularly, 
upon  your  own  family — and  upon  ours  too? 

If,  as  I  have  heard  you  say,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  givt 
WORDS  the  hearing,  but  to  form  our  judginent  of  men 
and  things  by  dekds  only  ;  what  shall  we  think  of  one, 
who  seeks  to  find  palliatives  in  words,  for  narrowness  of 
heart  in  the  very  persons  her  deeds  so  silently,  yet  so  for- 
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cibly,  reflect  upon  ?  Why  blusli  you  not,  my  dear  friend, 
to  be  thus  singular  ? — When  you  meet  with  another  person 
whose  mind  is  like  your  own,  tiien  display  your  excellen- 
cies as  you  please  :  but  till  then,  for  pity's  sake,  let  your 
heart  and  your  spirit  sufler  a  little  contradiction. 

I  intended  to  write  but  a  few  lines;  chieliy  to  let  you 
know  your  parcels  are  come  safe.  And  accordingly  I 
began  in  a  large  hand  ;  and  I  am  already  come  to  the  end 
of  my  second  sheet.  But  I  could  write  a  quire  without 
hesitation  upon  a  subject  so  copious  and  so  beloved  as  is 
your  praise.  Not  for  ihis  single  instance  of  your  genero- 
sity ;  since  I  am  really  angry  with  you  for  it ;  but  for  the 
benevolence  exemplified  in  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life  and 
actions;  of  which  this  is  but  a  common  instance.  Heaven 
direct  you,  in  your  own  arduous  trials,  is  all  I  have  room 
to  add  ;  and  make  you  as  happy,  as  you  think  to  be 

Your  own 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER  XXX. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,      TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Sunday  Niglit,  April  2. 
I  HAVE  many  new  particulars  to  acquaint  you  with,  that 
shew  a  great  change  in  the  behaviour  of  my  friends  to  me. 
I  did  not  think  we  had  so  much  art  among  us  as  I  find  we 
have,  I  will  give  these  particulars  to  you  as  thoy  ofl'ercd. 
All  the  family  was  at  church  iu  (Ik;  morning.  They 
brought  good  Dr.  Eewcu   with  fhem,    in  pursuance  of  a 
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previous  invitation.      And  the  doctor  sent  up   to  desire 
my  pormissson  to  attend  me  in  my  own  apartment. 

You  may  believe  it  was  easily  granted. 

So  the  doctor  came  up. 

We  had  a  conversation  of  near  an  hour  before  dinner: 
but,  to  my  surprise,  he  waved  every  thing  that  would  have 
led  to  the  subject  I  supposed  he  wanted  to  talk  about.  At 
last,  I  asked  him,  if  it  were  not  thought  strange  I  should 
be  so  long  absent  from  church  ?  He  made  me  some  hand- 
some compliments  upon  it  :  but  said,  for  his  part,  he  had 
ever  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  interfering  in  the  private 
concerns  of  families,  unless  desired  to  do  so. 

I  was  prodigiously  disappointed;  but  suppos:ing  that  he 
was  thought  too  just  a  man  to  be  made  a  judge  of  in  this 
cause ;  I  led  no  more  to  it :  nor,  when  he  was  called 
down  to  dinner,  did  he  take  the  least  notice  of  leaving  me 
behind  him  there. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  since  my  confinement  that 
I  thought  it  a  hardship  not  to  dine  below.  And  when  I 
parted  with  him  on  the  stairs,  a  tear  would  burst  its  way  ; 
and  he  hurried  down  ;  his  own  good-natured  eyes  glisten- 
ing; for  he  saw  it. — Nor  trusted  he  his  voice,  lest  the  ac- 
cent I  suppose  should  have  discovered  his  concern  ;  de- 
parting in  silence;  though  with  his  usual  graceful  obliging- 
ness. 

I  hear  that  he  praised  me,  and  my  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion that  passed  between  us.  To  shew  them,  I  suppose, 
that  it  was  not  upon  the  interesting  subjects  which  I  make 
no  doubt  he  was  desired  not  to  enter  upon. 

He  left  me  so  dissatisfied,  yet  so  perplexed  with  this  new 
way  of  treatment,  that  I  never  found  myself  so  much  dis* 
concerted,  and  out  of  my  train. 
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But  I  was  to  be  moro  so.  This  was  to  be  a  day  of 
puzzle  to  me.  Pregnant  puzi\e^  if  I  may  so  say:  for 
there  must  great  meaning  lie  behind  it. 

In  the  afternoon,  all  but  my  brother  and  sister  went  to 
church  with  the  good  doctor  ;  who  left  his  complimen's  for 
me.  I  took  a  walk  in  (he  garden.  My  brotlicr  and  sister 
walked  in  it  too,  and  kept  me  in  tln'ir  eye  a  good  while, 
on  purpose,  as  I  thought,  that  I  might  see  how  gay  and 
good-humoured  they  w(  re  together.  At  last  they  came 
down  the  walk  that  I  was  coming  up,  hand. in. hand, 
lover-like. 

You  servant.  Miss — your  servant.  Sir — passed  between 
my  brother  and  me. 

Is  it  not  cold-ish,  sister  Clary !  in  a  kinder  voice  than 
usual,  said  my  sister,  and  stopped. — I  stopped  and  cour- 
tesied  low  to  her  half-courtesy. — I  think  not,  Sister,  said  I. 

She  went  on.  I  courtesied  without  return;  and  pro- 
ceeded, turning  to  my  poultry-yard.  • 

By  a  shorter  turn,  arm-in-arm,  they  were  there  before 
me. 

I  think,  Clary,  said  my  brother,  you  must  present  me 
with  some  of  this  breed,  for  Scotland. 

If  you  please,    Brother. 

I'll  choose  for  you,   said  my  sister. 

And  while  I  fed  them,  they  pointed  to  half  a  dozen : 
yet  intending  nothing  by  it,  I  believe,  but  to  shew  a  deal 
•f  love  and  good-humour  to  each  other  before  me. 

My  uncles  next,  (at  their  return  from  church)  were  to 
do  me  the  honour  of  their  notice.  They  bid  Betty  tell 
me,  they  would  drink  tea  with  mo  in  my  own  apartment. 
Now,  thought  I,  shall  I  have  the  subject  of  next  Tuesday 
•enforced  ujjon  me. 
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But  tlioy  rnntr.adicted  the  order  for  tea,  and  only  mj 
uncle  Harlovve  came  up  to  me. 

Ilalf.distaiit.  half-affectionate,  at  his  entering  my  cham- 
ber, was  the  air  he  put  on  to  his  daiigh/cr-niece,  as  he 
used  to  call  mo  ;  and  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
sought his  favour. 

None  of  these  discomposures,  Child.  None  of  these 
apprehensions.  You  will  now  have  every-body's  favour. 
All  is  coming  about,  my  dear.  I  was  impatient  to  see 
you.  I  could  no  longer  deny  myself  this  satisfaction.  He 
then  raised  me,  and  kissed  me,  and  called  me  charming 
creature ! 

But  he  waved  entering  into  any  interesting  subject.  All 
will  be  well  now.  All  will  be  right !— No  more  com- 
plainings! every  body  loves  you  ! — I  only  came  to  make 
my  earliest  court  to  you !  [were  his  condescending  words] 
and  to  sit  and  talk  of  twenty  and  twenty  fond  things,  as  I 
used  to  do.  And  let  every  past  disagreeable  thing  be  for- 
gotten; as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

He  understood  me  as  beginning  to  hint  at  the  disgrace 
of  ray  confinement — No  disgrace  my  dear  can  fall  to  your 
lot:  your  reputation  is  too  well  established. — I  longed  to 
see  you,  repeated  he — I  have  seen  nobody  half  so  amiable 
since  I  saw  you  last. 

And  again  he  kissed  my  cheek,  my  glowing  cheek;  for 
I  was  impatient,  I  was  vexed,  to  be  thus,  as  I  thought, 
played  upon:  And  how  could  I  be  thankful  for  a  visit, 
that  (it  now  was  evident)  was  only  a  too  humble  artifice, 
to  draw  me  in  against  the  next  Tuesday,  or  to  leave  me 
inexcusable  to  them  all? 

O  my  cunning  brother! — This  is  his  contrivance.  And 
then  my  anger  made  me  recollect  the  triumph  in  bis  and 
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my  sister's  fondness  for  each  other,  as  practised  before 
me  ;  and  the  mingled  indignation  fhi^hing  from  their 
eyes,  as  arm-in-arm  they  spoke  to  me,  and  the  forced  con- 
descension playing  upon  their  lips,  when  they  called  me 
Clary,  and  Sister. 

Do  you  think  I  could,  with  these  reflections,  look  upon 
my  uncle  Harlowe's  visit  as  the  favour  he  seemed  desirous 
I  should  think  it  to  be?— Indeed  I  could  not ;  and  seeing 
him  so  studiously  avoid  ail  recrimination,  as  I  may  call  it, 
I  gave  into  the  atl'ectation ;  and  followed  him  in  his  talk  of 
indifferent  things :  while  he  seemed  to  admire  this  thing 
and  that,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  before;  and  now- 
and-then  condescendingly  kissed  the  hand  that  wrought 
some  of  the  things  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon;  not  so  much  to 
admire  them,  as  to  find  subjects  to  divert  what  Avas  most 
in  his  head,  and  in  mj/  heart. 

At  his  going  away — How  can  I  leave  you  here  by  your, 
self,  my  dear?  you,  whose  company  used  to  enliven  us  all. 
You  are  not  expected  down  indeed:  but  I  protest  I  had  a 
good  mind  to  surprise  your  father  and  mother! — If  I 
thought  nothing  would  arise  that  would  be  disagreeable — 
My  dear !  my  love  I  [O  the  dear  artful  gentleman  !  how 
could  my  uncU;  Ilarlowe  so  dissemble  ?]  What  say  you  ? 
"Will  you  give  me  your  hand?  ^N'ill  you  see  your  father? 
Can  you  stand  his  displeasure,  on  first  seeing  the  dear 
creature  who  has  given  him  and  all  of  us  so  much  dis- 
turbance ?   Can  you  promise  future  — 

He  saw  me  rising  in  my  temper — Nay,  my  dear,  inter- 
rupting himself,  if  you  cannot  be  all  resignation,  I  would 
not  have  you  think  of  it. 

My  heart,  strngg'ing  between  duty  and  warmth  of  tem- 
per, was  full.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  never  could  bear 
to  be  dealt  meanly  with  ! — IIow — how  ta/i  you,  Sir  !   you 
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my  Papa.uncle — How  can  you,  Sir! — The  poor  girl! — 
for  I  could  not  speak  with  connexion. 

Nay,  my  dear,  if  you  cannot  be  all  duty,  all  resignation 

bitter  stay  where  you  are. — But  after  the  instance  you 

have  given — 

Instance  I  have  given  ! — What  instance,  Sir? 

Well,  well,  Child,  better  stay  where  you  are,  if  your 
past  con6nement  hangs  so  heavy  upon  you — but  now  there 
will  be  a  sudden  end  to  it — Adieu,  my  dear  ! — Three  words 
only — Let  your  compliance  be  sincere! — and  love  me,  as 
you  used  to  love  me — your  Grandfather  did  not  do  so 
much  for  you,  as  I  will  do  for  you. 

Without  suffering  me  to  reply,  he  hurried  away,  as  I 
thought,  like  one  who  had  been  employed  to  act  a  part 
against  his  will,  and  was  glad  it  was  over. 

Don't  yoB  see,  my  dear  Miss  Howe,  how  they  are  all 
determined  ? — Have  I  not  reason  to  dread  next  Tuesday  ? 

Up  presently  after  came  my  sister :—  to  observe,  I  sup. 
pose,  the  way  I  was  in. 

She  found  me  in  tears. 

Have  you  not  a  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Sister  ?  with  a  stiff 
air. 

I  have,  Madam. 

Madam ! — How  long  are  we  to  be  at  this  distance. 
Clary  ? 

A^o  longer^  my  dear  Bella,  if  you  allow  me  to  call  you 
sister.     And  I  took  her  hand. 

No  fawning  neither.  Girl! 

I  withdrew  my  hand  as  hastily,  as  you  may  believe  I 
should  have  done,  had  I,  in  feeling  for  one  of  your  parcels 
tinder  the  wood,  been  bitten  by  a  viper. 
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I  beg  pardon,  said  I, — Too. too  ready  to  make  advances, 
I  am  always  subjecting  myself  to  contempts. 

People  who  know  not  how  to  keep  a  middle  behayiour, 
said  she,  must  ever  do  so. 

I  will  fetch  you  the  Kempis,  Sister,  I  did.  Here  it 
is.  You  will  find  excellent  things,  Bella,  in  that  little 
book. 

I  wish,  retorted  she,  you  had  profited  by  them. 

I  wish  7J0U  may,  said  I.  Example  from  a  sister  older 
than  one's  self  is  a  fine  thing. 

Older!  saucy  little  fool! — And  away  she  flung. 

What  a  captious  old  woman  will  my  sister  make,  if  she 
lives  to  be  one  !— demanding  the  reverence,  perhaps,  yet 
not  aiming  at  the  merit;  and  ashamed  of  the  years  that 
can  only  entitle  her  to  the  reverence. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  I  have  related,  that  they  think 
they  have  got  me  at  some  advantage  by  obtaining  my  con- 
sent to  this  interview :  but  if  it  were  «o/,  Betty's  imper- 
tinence just  now  would  make  it  evident.  She  has  been 
complinuuling  nie  upon  it;  and  upon  the  visit  of  my 
uncle  Ilarlowe.  She  says,  the  difficulty  now  is  more  than 
half  over  with  me.  She  is  sure  I  would  not  see  Mr. 
Solmes,  hut  to  have  him.  Now  shall  she  be  soon  better 
employed  than  of  late  she  has  been.  All  hands  will  be  at 
work.  She  loves  dearly  to  have  weddings  go  forward!  — 
Who  knows,   whose  turn  will  be  next? 

I  found  in  the  afternoon  a  reply  to  my  answer  to  Mr. 
Lovelace's  letter.  It  is  full  of  promises,  full  of  vows  of 
gratitude,  o{  eternal  gratitude,  is  his  word,  among  others 
still  more  hyperbolic.  Yet  Mr.  Lovelace,  the  least  of  any 
man  whose  letters  I  have  seen,  runs  into  those  elevated 
absurdities.  I  should  be  apt  to  despise  him  for  it,  if  he 
did.     Such  language  looks  always  to  mo,  as  if  the  flatterer 
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thought  to  j^wrf  a  woman  a  fool,  or  hoped  to  malceher 
one. 

'  JIp  regrets  my  indifference  to  him  ;   which  puts  all  the 

*  hope  he  has  in  my  favour  upon  the  shocking  usage  I  re- 

*  ceive  from  my  friends. 

*   As  to  my  charge  upon  him  of  unpoliteness  and  uncon- 

*  troulableness — What  [he  asks]  can  he  say  ?    since  being 

*  unable  absolutely  to  vindicate  himself,   he  has  too  much 

*  ingenuousness  to  attempt  to  do  so:   yet  is  struck  dumb 

*  by  my  harsh  construction,   that  his  acknowledging  tem- 

*  per  is  owing  more  to  his  carelessness  to  defend  himself, 

*  than  to  his  inclination  to  amend.  He  had  never  before 
'  met  with  the  objections  against  his  morals  which  I  had 

*  raised,  justlij  raised :  and  he  was  resolved  to  obviate 
'  them.  What  is  it,  he  asks,  that  he  has  promised,  but  re. 
'  formation  by  my  example  ?    And  what  occasion  for  the 

*  prornisf^,  if  he  had  not  faults,  and  those  very  great  ones, 
'  to  reform  ?   He  hopes  acknowledgment  of  an  error  is  no 

*  bad  sign ;  altliough  my  severe  virtue  has  interpreted  it 

*  into  one. 

'  He  believes  I  may  be  right  (severely  right,  he  calls 

*  it)  in  my  judgment  against  making  reprisals  in  the  case 
?  of  the  intelligence  he  receives  from  my  family  :    he  can- 

*  not  charge  himself  to  be  of  a  temper  that  leads  him  to  be 
'  inquisitive  into  any  body's  private  affairs  ;    but  hopes, 

*  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  strange  con- 
'  duct  of  my  friends,  will  excuse  him  ;  especially  when  so 
'  much  depends  upon  his  knowing  the  movements  of  a  fa- 
'  mily  so  violently  bent,  by  measures  right  or  wrong,  to 
'  carry  their  point  against  me,  in  malice  to  him.      People, 

*  he  says,  who  act  like  angels,  ought  to  have  angels  to  deal 

*  with.  For  his  part,  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  difficult 
^  lesson  of  returning  g-oof/ /or  evil:  and  shall  think  him- 
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*  self  the  less  encouraged  to  learn   it   by  the   treatment  I 

*  have  met  with  from  the  very  persons  who  would  trample 

*  upon  him.  as  they  do  upon  me,  were  he  to  lay  himself 
'  under  tlieir  feet. 

*  He  excuses  himself  for  the   liberties  he   owns  he  has 

*  heretofore  taken  in  ridiculing  the  marriage-state.  It  is 
'  a  subject,    he   says,   tliat   he  has  not  of  late  treated  so 

*  lightly.      lie   owns   it  to  be  so  trite,   so  beaten  a  topic 

*  with  all  libertines  and  witlings  :  so  frothy,  so  empty,  so 
'  nothing-moaning,  so  worn-out  a  theme,  that  he  is  heartily 
'  ashamed  of  himself,  ever  to  have  made  it  his.  lie  con- 
<  demns  it  as  a  stupid  reflection  upon  the  laws  and  good  or- 
'  der  of  society,  and  upon  a  man's  own  ancestors:  and  in 

*  himself,  who  has  some  reason  to  value  himself  upon  his  dc. 
'  scent  and  alliances,  more  censurable,  than  in  those  who 

*  have  not  the  same  advantages  to  boast  of.    lie  promises  to 

*  be  more  circumspect  than  ever,  both  in  his  words  and  ac- 
'  tions,  that  ho  may  be  more  and  more  worthy  of  my  ap- 
'  probation  ;  and  that  he  may  give  an  assurance  before 
'  hand,  that  a  foundation  is  laid  in  his  mind  for  my  exam- 

*  pie  to  work  upon  with  equal  rejjutation  and  eflect  to 
'  us  I)oth  ;  —  if  he  may  be  so  happy  to  call  me  his. 

'  He  gives  me  up,  as  absoiutily  lost,  if  1  go  to  my  un- 
'  cle  Antony's  ;  the  close  confinement ;  the  moated  house; 
'   the  chapel ;  the  implacablenoss  of  my  brother  aud  sister: 

*  and  (heir  power  over  the  rest  of  tlie  family,  he  sets  forth 

*  in  strong  lights;  and  plainly   says,  tliat  he   must  have  a 

*  struggle  to  prevent  my  being  carried  thither.' 

Your  kind,  your  generous  endeavours  tj  interest  your 
mother  in  my  behalf,  will,  I  hope,  prevent  those  harsher 
extremities  to  which  I  might  be  oiherwise  driven.  And 
to  you  I  will  Ily,  if  permitted,  aud  keep  all  my  promises, 

VOL.    H.  o 
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of  not  corresponding  with  any  body,  not  seeing  any  body, 
bnt  by  your  mother's  direction  and  yours. 

I  will  close  and  deposit  at  this  place.     It  is  not  ncces- 
"^ary  to  snj,  how. much  I  am 

Your  ever  affectionate  and  obliged 

CL.  HARLOWE 
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MISS    CLAUISSA    HAULaWF,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

X  AM  glad  my  papers  are  safe  in  your  hands.  I  will  make 
it  my  endeavour  to  deserve  your  good  opinion,  that  I  may 
not  at  once  disgrace  your  judgment,  and  my  own  heart, 

I  have  another  letter  from  Mr,  Lovelace.  He  is  ex- 
Iremely  apprehensive  of  the  meeting  I  am  to  have  with 
Mr.   Solmes  to-morrow,     lie   says,    '  that  the  airs  that 

*  wretch  gives  himself  on  the  occasion  add  to   his  con- 

*  cern  ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  difficulty  that  he  prevails 
'  upon  himself  not  to  make  him  a  visit  to  let  him  know 
'  what  he  may  expect,  if  compulsion  be  used  towards  me 
"  in  his  favour.  He  assures  me,  that  Solmes  has  actually 
'  talked  with  tradesmen  of  new  equipages,  and  names  the 
'  people  in  town  with  whom  he  has  treated  :  that  he  has 
'  even'  [Was  there  ever  such  a  horrid  wretch !]  '  allotted 
'  this  and  that  apartment  in  his  house,  for  a  nursery,  and 
'  other  offices.' 

How  shall  I  bear  to  hear  such  a  creature  talk  of  love  to 
me  ?  I  shall  be  out  of  all  patience  with  him.  Besides, 
(  thought  that  he  did  not  dare  to  make  or  talk  of  these 
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I'cTipudent  preparations, — So  inconsistent  as  such  are  with 
my  brother's  views — but  I  fly  the  subject. 

Upon  this  confidence  of  Solmes,  you  will  less  wonder 
at  that  of  Lovelace,  '  in  pressing  me  in  the  name  of  all 
'  his  family,  to  escape  from  so  determined  a  violence  as 
'  is  intended  to  be  olftred  to  me  at  my  uncle's  :   tliat  the 

*  forward  contriver  should  propose  Lord  M's  chariot  and 
'  six  to  be   at  the  stile  that  leads  up  to  the  lonely  coppice 

*  adjoining  to  our  paddock.  You  Mill  see  how  auda- 
'  ciously  he  mentions  settlements  ready  drawn  ;  horsemen 
'  ready  to  mount  ;  and  one  of  his  cousins  Montague  to  be 
'  in  the  chariot,  or  at  the  George  in  the  neiglibouring 
'  village,  waiting  to  accompany  rae  to  Lord  M's,  or  to 
'  Lady  Betty's  or  Lady  Sarah's,  or  to  town,  as  I  please; 
'  and  upon  such  orders,  or  conditions,  and  under  such 
'  restrictions,  as  to  himself,   as  I  shall  prescribe.' 

You  will  see  how  he  threatens,  '  To  watch  aud  way-lay 
'  them,  and  to  rescue  me  as  he  calls  it,  by  an  armed 
'  force  of  friends  and  servant^,  if  they  attempt  to  carry 
'   me  against  my  will  (o  my  uncle's  ;   and  this,   whether  I 

*  give  my  consent  to  the  enterprise,  or  not:  —  since  he 
'  shall  have  no  hopes  if  I  am  once  there.' 

O  my  dear  friend  !  Who  can  think  of  these  thins;?,  and 
not  be  extremely  miserable  in  her  apprehensions  ! 

This  mischievous  sex  !  Wiiat  had  1  to  do  with  any  of 
them  ;  or  they  witii  me  ' — I  had  deserved  tliis,  were  it  by 
my  own  seeking,  by  my  own  giddiness,  that  I  had  brought 
myself  into  this  situation — [  wish  with  all  my  heart  — but 
how  foolish  we  are  apt  to  wish  when  we  find  ourselves  un. 
hajjpy,   and  know  not  how  to  help  ourselves! 

On  your  mother's  goodness,  however,  is  my  reliance 
If  1   can  but  avoid  bein^  precipitated  ou  either  baud,  till 
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my  cousin  Mordon  arrives,  a  reconciliation  must  follow  ; 
and  all  will  be  happy. 

I  have  deposited  a  letter  for    Mr.  Lovelace  ;   in  which 

•  I  charge  him,  as  he  would  not  disoblige  me  for  ever, 
'  to  avoid  any  rash  step,  any  visit  to  Mr.  Soimes,  which 

•  may  be  followed  by  acts  of  violence.' 

I  re.assure  him,  '  That  I  will  sooner  die  than  be  that 
'  man's  wife. 

'  Whatever  be  my  usage,  whatever  shall  be  the  result 
'  of  the  apprehended  interview,  I  insist  upon  it  that  he 
'  presume  not  to  offer  violence  to  any  of  my  friends  ; 
^  and  express  myself  highly  displeased,  that  he  should 
■  presume  upon  such  an  interest  in  my  esteem,  as  to  think 
'  himself  entitled  to  dispute  my  father's  authority  in  mj 
'  removal  to  my  uncle's;  although  I  tell  him,  that  I  will 

•  omit   neither   prayers   nor   contrivance,    even   to    tht 

•  making  myself  ill,  to  avoid  going.' 

To-morrow  is  Tuesday  !  How  soon  comes  upon  us 
the  day  we  dread ! — Oh  that  a  deep  sleep  of  twenty. four 
hours  would  se'ze  my  faculties ! — But  then  the  next  day 
would  be  Tuesday,  as  to  all  the  efl'ects  and  purposes  for 
which  I  so  much  dread  it.  If  this  reach  you  before  the 
event  of  the  so  much  apprehended  interview  can  be 
known,  pray  for 

Your 
CLARISSA  HARLOWr. 
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MISS    CLARISSA    HAULOWE,    TO    MISS    HOWE- 

Tuesday  Morning,  Six  o'clock. 
1  HE  day  is  come  !  — I  wibli  it  wore  liappily  over.  I  have 
had  a  wretched  night.  Hardly  a  wink  have  1  slept,  ru. 
minating  upon  the  approaching  interview.  The  verjr 
distance  of  time  to  which  they  consented,  has  added  so- 
lemnity  to  the  meeting,  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
had. 

A  thoughtful  mind  is  not  a  blessing  to  be  coveted,  un- 
less it  had  sucli  a  happy  vivacity  with  it  as  yours  :  a  viva, 
city,  which  enables  a  person  to  enjoy  the  present,  with- 
out  being  over-anxious  about  the  future. 

Tuesday,  Eleven  o'clock. 

I  HAVE  had  a  visit  from  my  aunt  Ilervey.  Betty,  in 
her  alarming  way,  told  me,  I  should  have  a  lady  to 
breakfast  with  me,  whom  I  little  expected  ;  giving  me  to 
believe  it  was  my  mother.  This  lluttt-red  me  so  much,  on 
hearing  a  lady  coming  up.stairs,  supposing  it  was  she, 
(and  not  knowing  how  to  account  for  her  motives  in  such 
a  visit,  after  I  had  been  so  long  banished  from  her  pre- 
sence,) that  my  aunt,  at  her  entrance,  took  notice  of  my 
disorder;  and,  after  her  first  salutation, 

Why,  Miss,  said  she,  you  seem  surprised.  —  Upon  my 
word,  you  thouj^htful  young  ladies  have  strange  appre. 
hensions  about  nothing  at  all.  What,  taking  my  hand, 
can  be  the  matter  with  you  ? — Why,  my  dear,  tremble, 
tremble,  tremble  at  this  rate?  You'll  not  be  fit  to  be 
seen  by  any   body.     Come,   my  love,   kissing  my  cheek, 
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pluck  up  a  courage.  By  this  needless  flutter  on  the  ap- 
]>roaching  interview,  when  it  is  over  you  will  judge  of 
your  othr-r  antipathies,  and  laui,'h  at  yourself  for  giving 
nay  to  so  apprehensive  an  imagination. 

I  said,  that  whatever  we  strongly  imagined,  was  in  its 
effects  at  the  time  7)tore  than  imaginary,  although  to 
others  it  might  not  appear  so ;  that  I  had  not  rested  one 
hour  all  night ;  that  the  impertinent  set  over  me,  by 
giving  me  room  to  think  my  mother  was  coming  up,  had 
so  much  disconcerted  m^,  that  I  should  be  very  little  qua- 
lified to  see  any  body  I  disliked  to  see. 

There  was  no  accounting  for  these  things,  she  said. 
Mr.  Solmes  last  night  supposed  he  should  be  under  as 
much  agitation  as  I  could  be. 

Who  is  it,  then,  Madam,  that  so  reluctant  an  interview 
on  bo/h  sides,  is  to  please  ? 

Both  of  you,  my  dear,  I  hope,  after  the  first  flurries 
are  over.  The  most  apprehensive  beginnings,  1  have  often 
known,  make  the  happiest  conclusions. 

There  can  be  but  one  happy  conclusion  to  tlie  intended 
visit ;  and  that  is,  'J'hat  both  sides  may  be  satisfied  it  will 
be  the  last. 

She  then  represented  how  unhappy  it  would  be  for  me, 
if  I  did  not  sutler  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  :  she  pressed 
me  to  receive  Mr.  Solmes  as  became  my  education  :  and 
declared,  that  his  apprehensions  on  the  expectation  he  had 
of  seeing  me,  were  owing  to  his  love  and  his  awe ;  in- 
timating. That  true  love  is  ever  accompanied  by  fear  and 
reverence  ;  and  that  no  blustering,  braving  lover  could 
deserve  encouragement. 

To  this  I  answered,  That  constitution  was  to  be  con- 
sidered: that  a  man  of  spirit  would  act  like  one,  and 
could  do  nothing  meanly :   that  a  creeping  mind  would 
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creep  in  every  thing,  where  it  liad  a  view  to  obtain  a  be- 
nefit by  it ;  and  insult,  where  it  had  power,  and  nothing 
to  expect:  that  this  was  not  a  point  now  to  be  determined 
with  me :  that  I  had  said  as  much  as  I  could  possibly  say 
on  this  subject  :  that  this  interview  was  imjiosod  upon 
me  :  by  those,  indeed,  who  had  a  right  to  impose  it :  but 
that  it  was  sorely  against  my  will  complied  with  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  there  was  aversiun,  not  zcilfulness^  in 
the  case;  and  so  nothing  could  come  of  it,  but  a  pretence, 
as  I  much  apprehended,  to  use  me  still  more  severely  than 
I  had  been  used. 

She  was  then  pleased  to  charge  me  with  prepossession 
and  prejudice.  She  expatiated  upon  the  duty  of  a  child. 
She  imputed  to  me  abundance  of  fine  qualities  ;  but  told 
me,  that,  in  this  case,  that  of  persuadableness  was 
wanting  to  crown  all.  She  insisted  upon  the  merit  of 
obedience,  although  my  will  were  tiot  in  it.  From  a 
little  hint  I  gave  of  my  still  greater  dislike  to  see  Mr. 
Solines,  on  account  of  the  freedom  I  had  treated  him  with, 
she  talked  to  me  of  his  forgiving  disposition  ;  of  his  in- 
finite  respect  for  me  ;  and  1  cannot  tell  what  of  this  sort. 

1  never  found  myself  so  fietfnl  in  my  life  ;  and  so  I 
told  my  aunt  ;  and  begged  her  pardon  for  it.  But  she 
said,  it  was  well  disguised  then  ;  for  she  saw  nothing  but 
little  tremors,  which  were  usual  with  young  ladies  when 
ihey  were  to  see  their  admirers  for  the  Jint  time  ;  and 
this  might  be  called  so,  with  respect  to  me  ;  since  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  consented  to  see  Mr.  Solmes  in  that 
light  — but  that  the  next — 

How,  Madam,  interrupted  I  —  Is  it  then  imagin'd,  that 
I  give  this  meeting  on  that  fooling? 

To  be  sure  it  is,   Child. 

To  be  sure  it  /5,  Madam  !    Then  I  do  yet  desire  to  de. 
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clinc  it. — I  will  not,  I  cannot,  see  liim,   if  he  expects  mt 
to  see  him  upon  those  terms. 

Nicencss,  punctilio,  mere  punctilio,  Niece  ! — Can  jou 
tliinkthat  your  appointment,  (day,  place,  hour,)  and  know- 
ing what  the  intent  of  it  was,  is  to  be  interpreted  away 
as  a  mere  ceremony,  and  to  mean  nothing  ? — Let  me 
tell  ypu,  my  dear,  your  father,  mother,  uncles,  eyery 
body,  respect  tliis  appointment  as  the  first  act  of  your 
compliance  with  their  wills:  and  therefore  recede  not,  I 
desire  you  ;  but  make  a  merit  of  what  cannot  be  avoided. 

Oh  the  hideous  wretch  ! — Pardon  me,  T^Iadam. — /  to 
be  supposed  to  meet  such  a  man  as  ihat^  with  such  a  view  ! 
and  he  to  be  armed  with  such  an  expectation  ! — But  it 
cannot  be  that  he  expects  it,  whatever  others  may  do. — 
It  is  plain  he  cmnot,  by  the  fears  he  tells  you  all  he  shall 
have  to  see  me.  If  his  hope  were  so  audacious,  he  could 
not  fear  so  much. 

Indeed,  he  has  this  hope;  and  justly  founded  too. 
But  his  fear  arises  from  his  reverence,  as  I  told  you 
before. 

His  reverence  ! — his  unv.orthiness  ! — 'Tis  so  apparent, 
that  even  he  himself  sees  it,  as  well  as  every  body  else. 
Hence  his  offers  to  purchase  me  !  Hence  it  is.  that  settle- 
ments arc  to  make  up  for  acknowledged  want  of  merit ! 

His  unicorthmess,  say  you  ! — Not  so  fast,  my  dear. 
Does  not  this  look  like  setting  a  high  value  upon  yourself? 
— We  all  have  exalted  notions  of  your  merit,  Niece ;  but 
nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  wrong,  if  you  were  to  arro- 
gate less  to  yourself;  though  more  were  to  be  your  due 
than  your  friends  attribute  to  you. 

1  am  sorry,  Madam,  it  should  be  thought  arrogance  in 
me,  to  suppose  I  am  not  worthy  of  a  better  man  than 
Mr.  Solmes,  both  as  to  person  and  mind  :    and  as  to  for- 
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tunc,   I  thank  God  I  despise  all  that  can  be  insisted  upon 
in  his  favour  from  so  poor  a  plea. 

She  told  me,  It  signified  iiotliing  to  talk  :  J  km-w  tho 
expectation  of  every  one. 

Indeed  I  did  not.  It  was  impossible  I  could  tliink  of 
luch  a  strange  expectation,  upon  a  compliance  made  only 
to  shew  I  would  comply  in  all  that  was  in  my  power  to 
comply  with. 

I  might  easily,  she  said,  have  supposed,  that  every  one 
thought  I  was  beginning  to  oblige  them  all,  by  tr.o  kind 
behaviour  of  my  brother  and  sister  to  me  in  (he  garden 
last  Sunday  ;  by  my  sister's  visit  to  me  afterwards  in  n^y 
chamber  (although  both  more  stiffiy  received  bij  ;/;r,  than 
were  either  wished  or  expected)  ;  by  my  uncle  Harlowe's 
alTectionate  visit  to  me  the  same  afternoon,  not  indeed  so 
vcrj/  gratefulljj  received  as  I  used  to  receive  his  favours  : 
— but  this  he  kindly  imputed  to  the  displeasure  I  had  con- 
ceived at  my  confinement,  and  to  my  intention  to  come 
off  by  degrees,  that  I  might  keep  myself  in  countenance 
for  my  past  opposition. 

See,  my  dear,  the  low  cunning  of  that  Sunday. manage, 
ment,  which  then  so  much  surprised  me  !  And  see  the 
reason  why  Dr.  Lewen  was  admited  to  visit  me,  yet  for- 
bore to  enter  upon  a  subject  about  wliich  I  thought  he 
came  to  talk  to  me  ! — For  it  seems  there  was  no  occasion 
to  dispute  with  me  on  the  point  I  was  to  be  supposed  to 
have  conceded  to. — See,  also,  iiow  unfairly  my  brother 
and  sister  must  have  represented  their  pretended  kindness, 
when  (tliougli  (hey  had  an  end  to  answer  by  appearing 
kind)  their  antipathy  to  me  seems  to  have  been  so  strong, 
that  they  could  not  help  insulting  me  by  (heir  arm.in-arm 
lover.Iike  behaviour  to  each  oilier  ;  as  my  sister  after- 
wards likc'wi«e  did,  when  she  came  to  borrow  my  Kempis. 
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I  \'\fi((\  np  my  hands  and  ey(\s  !  I  cannot,  said  I,  give 
//«■*  frcatmeiit  a  name  !  The  end  so  unlikely  to  be  an. 
swered  by  means  so  low!  I  know  zchose  tiio  whole  is  ! 
He  that  could  got  my  uncle  Harlowe  to  contribute  his 
part,  and  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  rest  of  my 
friends  to  it,  must  have  the  power  to  do  any  thing  with 
them  against  me. 

Again  rpy  aunt  told  me,  that  talking  and  invective, 
now  I  hA<]  given  the  expectation,  would  signify  nothing. 
She  h<?pcd  I  would  not  shew  every  one,  that  they  had 
been  too  forward  in  their  constructions  of  my  desire  to 
ol'lige  them.  She  could  assure  me,  that  it  would  be  worse 
for  me,  if  nor^'  I  receded,  than  if  I  had  never  advanced. 

Advanced,  Madam  !  How  can  you  say  advanced  ? 
Why,  this  is  a  trick  upon  me  !  A  poor  low  trick !  Pardon 
me,  Madam,  I  don't  say  you  have  a  hand  in  it.  —  But,  my 
dearest  Aunt,  tell  me,  Will  not  my  mother  be  present  at 
this  dreaded  Interview  ?  Will  she  not  so  far  favour  me  ? 
Were  it  but  to  qualify — 

Qualify,  my  dear,  interrupted  she — your  mother,  and 
your  uncle  Harlowe  would  not  be  present  on  this  occa- 
sion for  the  world — 

O  then.  Madam,  how  can  they  look  upon  my  consent 
to  this  interview  as  an  advance  ? 

JSIy  aunt  was  displeased  at  this  home-push.  Miss  Clary, 
said  she,  there  is  no  dealing  with  you.  It  would  be  happy 
for  you,  and  for  every  body  else,  were  your  obedience  as 
ready  as  your  wit.      I  will  leave  you — 

Not  in  anger,  I  hope.  Madam,  interrupted  I — all  I 
meant  was,  to  observe,  that  let  the  meeting  issue  as  it 
may,  and  as  it  must  issue,  it  cannot  be  a  disappointment 
to  ani)  body. 

O  Miss !  you   seem  to  be   a  very  determined  young 
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creature.  Mr.  Solnies  will  be  here  af  your  lime  :  arul  re- 
member once  more,  that  upon  the  comin'T  afternoon  de. 
pond  the  peace  of  your  wholf  family,  and  your  own  haii. 
piness. 

And  so  saying,  down  she  hurried. 

Here  1  will  stop.  In  what  way  I  shall  resume,  or 
when,  is  not  left  to  me  to  conjecture  ;  much  less  deter, 
inine.  I  am  excessively  un»'as>  ! — No  good  news  from 
your  mother,  I  doubt ! — I  will  deposit  thus  far,  for  fear  of 
the  worst. 

Adieu,  my  best,  rather,  my  on^jj  friend  ! 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO     M1>S    HOWE. 

Tuesday  Evenin;:;  and  continued  through  tlie  Night. 
t\  lli,,  my  dear,  I  am  alive,  and  here !  but  how  long  I 
shall  be  cither  here,  or  alive,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  a  vast 
deal  to  write;  and  perhaps  shall  have  little  time  for  it. 
NevertJH'les!!,  I  must  tell  you  how  the  saucy  lietty  again 
discomposed  me,  when  she  came  up  with  this  Solmes's 
message ;  althoujh,  as  you  will  remember  from  my 
last,  I  was  in  a  way  before  that  wanted  no  additional 
surprises. 

AJiss!  Miss!  Miss!  cried  she,  as  fast  as  she  could 
speak,  with  her  arms  spread  abroad,  and  all  her  finders 
distended,  and  hel-.l  up,  will  you  be  pleased  to  walk  down 
into  your  own  parlour  ?—Tliere  is  every  body,  I  will 
assure   yon    in  f;ill    co/tgrcsation! — And   there   is   Mr. 
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Solmes,  as  fine  as  a  lord,  -with  a  charming  white  peruke, 
fine  laced  shirt  and  ruffles,  coat  trimmed  with  silver,  and 
a  waistcoat  standing  an  end  with  lace  ! — Quite  handsome, 
believe  me  I — Yoii  never  saw  such  an  alteration! — Ah! 
Miss,  shaking  her  head,  'tis  pity  you  have  said  so  much 
against  him  !  but  you  know  how  to  come  oil'  for  all  that ! 
— I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  late ! 

Impertinence!  said  I  —  Wert  thou  bid  to  come  up  in 
this  fluttering  away  ? — and  I  took  up  my  fan,  and  fanned 
myself. 

Bless  me !  said  she,  how  soon  these  fine  young  ladies 
will  be  put  miojlusloations  I — I  moan  not  either  to  of- 
fend or  frighten  you,  I  am  sure. — 

Every  body  there,  do  you  say  ? — Who  do  you  call  every 
body  ? 

Why,  Miss,  holding  out  her  left  palm  opened,  and  with 
a  flourish,  and  a  saucy  leer,  patting  it  with  the  fore  finger 
of  the  otlur,  at  every  mentioned  person,  there  is  youv 
papa! — there  is  your  mamma! — there  is  your  uncle  Ilar- 
lowe  ! — there  is  your  uncle  Antony  ! — your  aunt  Ilervey  ! 
— my  young  lady  ! — and  my  young  master  ! — and  Mr. 
Solmes,  with  the  air  of  a  great  courtier,  standing  up,  be- 
cause he  named  you: — Mrs.  Betty,  said  he,  [then  the  ape 
of  a  wench  bowed  and  scraped,  as  awkwardly  as  I  sup- 
pose the  person  did  whom  she  endeavoured  to  imitate,] 
pray  give  my  humble  service  to  Miss,  and  tell  her,  I  wait 
her  commands. 

Was  not  this  a  wicked  wench  ? — I  trembled  so,  I  could 
hardly  stand.  I  was  spiteful  enough  to  say,  that  her 
young  mistress,  I  supposed,  bid  her  put  on  these  airs,  to 
frighten  me  out  of  a  capacity  of  behaving  so  calmly  as 
should  procure  me  my  uncles'  compassion. 

What  a   way  do  you  put  yourself  in.    Miss,  said  th« 
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insolent! — Corae,  dear  Madam,  taking  up  my  fan,  which 
I  had  laid  down,  and  approacliing  me  with  it,  fanning, 
ihall  I  — 

None  of  thy  impertinence!  —  l}ut  say  you,  all  my 
friends  are  below  with  him  ?  And  am  I  to  appear  before 
them  all? 

I  can't  tell  if  they'll  stay  when  you  conio.  I  tliink 
tliey  seemed  to  be  moving  when  Mr.  Solmes  gave  me 
bis  orders. — But  what  answer  shall  I  carry  to  the  'squire  ? 

Say,  I  can't  go  ! — but  yet  when  'tis  over,  'tis  over  ! — 
Say,  I'll  wait  upon — I'll  attend—  I'll  come  presently — say 
any  thing;  1  care  not  what — but  give  me  my  fan,  and 
fetch  me  a  glass  of  water — 

She  went,  and  I  fanned  myself  all  the  time  ;  for  I  was 
in  a  flame  ;  and  hemmed,  and  struggled  >\ith  myself  all  1 
could;  and,  when  she  returned,  drank  my  water  j  and 
finding  no  hope  presently  of  a  quieter  heart,  I  sent  her 
down,  and  followed  her  with  precipitation  ;  trembling  so, 
that,  had  I  not  hurried,  I  question  if  I  could  have  got  down 
at  all. — Oil  my  dear,  what  a  poor,  passive  machine  is  the 
body  when  the  mind  is  disordered  ! 

There  are  two  doors  to  nii/  parlour,  as  I  used  to  call  it. 
As  1  entered  at  one,  my  friends  hurried  out  at  the  otiier, 
I  just  saw  the  gown  of  my  sister,  the  last  who  slid  away. 
My  uncle  Antony  went  out  with  them  :  but  he  staid  not 
long,  as  you  shall  hear  ;  and  they  all  remained  in  the  next 
parlour,  a  wainscot  partition  only  parting  the  two,  I  re- 
member them  both  in  one  :  but  they  were  separated  in  fa- 
vour  of  us  girls,  for  each  to  receive  her  visitors  in  at  h<'r 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Solmes  approached  me  as  soon  as  i  entered,  cring- 
ing to  the  ground,  a  visible  confusion  in  every  feature  of 
his  face.     After  half  a  dozen    choaked-up  Madams, —  li'- 
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was  very  sorry — he  was  vory  much  concerned — it  was  hry 
misfortune — and  there  he  stopped,  being  unable  presently 
to  complele  a  sentence. 

This  g^vc  me  a  little  more  presence  of  mind.  Cowardice 
in  a  foe  begets  courage  in  one's  self^I  see  that  plainly  now 
— yet  perhaps,  at  bottom,  the  new-made  bravo  is  a  greater 
coward  than  the  other. 

I  turned  from  liim,  and  seated  myself  in  one  of  the  fire, 
side  chairs,  fanning  myself.  I  have  since  recollected,  that 
I  must  have  looked  very  saucily.  Could  I  have  had 
any  thoughts  of  the  man,  I  should  have  despised  myself 
for  it.  But  what  can  be  said  in  the  case  of  an  aversion  so 
perfectly  sincere  ? 

He  hemmed  five  Or  six  times,  as  I  had  done  above ;  and 
these  produced  a  sentence — that  I  could  not  but  see  his 
confusion.  This  sentence  produced  two  or  three  more. 
I  believe  my  aunt  had  been  his  tutoress  ;  for  it  was  his 
awe,  his  reverence  for  so  superlative  a  Lady  [I  assure 
you  !]  And  he  hoped — he  hoped — three  times  he  hoped, 
before  he  told  me  what — at  last  it  came  out,  that  I  was  too 
generous  (generosity,  he  said,  was  my  character)  to  de- 
spise him  for  such — for  such — for  such — true  tokens  of  his 
love. 

I  do  indeed  see  you  under  some  confusion.  Sir;  and 
this  gives  me  hope,  that  altiiough  I  have  been  compelled, 
as  I  may  call  it,  to  give  way  to  this  interview,  it  may  be 
attended  with  happier  effects  than  I  had  apprehended 
from  it. 

He  had  hemmed  himself  into  more  courage. 

You  could  not,  Madam,  imagine  any  creature  so  blind  to 
your  merits,  and  so  little  attracted  by  them,  as  easily  to 
forego  the  interest  and  approbation  he  was  honoured  with 
by  your  worthy  family,  while  he  had  any  hope  given  him. 
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Ihat  one  day  he  might,  by  his  perseverance  and  zeal,  ex. 
pect  your  favour. 

I  am  but  too  much  aware,  Sir,  that  it  is  upon  the 
interest  and  approbation  you  nientioHj  that  you  build 
such  hope.  It  is  impossible  otherwise',  that  a  man,  who 
has  any  regard  for  his  ozcn  happiness,  would  persevere 
against  such  declarations  as  I  have  made,  and  think 
myself  obliged  to  make,  in  justice  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
myself. 

lie  had  seen  many  instances,  he  told  me,  and  had  heard 
of  more,  where  ladies  had  seemed  as  averse,  and  yet  had 
been  induced,  some  by  motives  of  compassion,  others  by 
persuasion  of  friends,  to  change  their  minds  ;  and  had  been 
very  happy  afterwards  :  and  he  hoped  this  might  be  the 
case  here. 

1  have  no  notion.  Sir,  of  compliment,  in  an  article  of 
such  importance  as  this  :  yet  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
speak  my  mind  so  plainly  as  I  am  going  to  do Know- 
then,  that  I  have  invincible  objections.  Sir,  to  your  ad- 
dress. 1  have  avowed  them  with  an  <'arnestn'  ss  that  I  be- 
lieve  is  without  example  :  ami  why  ? — because  I  believe  it 
is  without  example  that  any  youiijj  creature,  circumstanced 
as  I  am,  was  ever  treated  as  I  have  been  treated  on  your 
account. 

It  is  hoped.  Madam,  that  your  consent  may  in  time  be 
obtained — (hat  h  the  hope  ;  and  I  shall  be  a  miserable 
man  if  it  cannot. 

Better,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  say,  you  were  miserable  by 
yourself,  than  that  you  should  maki;  two  so. 

You  may  have  heard,  Madam,  tilings  to  my  disadvan. 
tage.  No  man  is  without  enemies.  lie  pleased  to  let  me 
know  7ch(it  you  have  Inurd,  and  I  will  either  own  mv 
^'uults,   and   amend  ;     or   1    will    convince   you    that    I  a:u 
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basely  bespattered :  and  once  I  understand  you  over- 
heard something  that  I  should  say,  that  gave  you  offence: 
unguardedly,  perhaps  ;  but  nothing  but  what  shewed  my 
value,  and  that  I  would  persist  so  long  as  I  could  have 
hope. 

I  have  indeed  heard  many  things  to  your  disadvantage: 
— and  I  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  what  I  overheard 
fall  from  your  lips  :  but  as  you  were  not  any  thing  to  me, 
and  never  could  be,  it  was  not  for  me  to  be  concerned 
about  the  one  or  the  other. 

I  am  sorry,  Madam,  to  hear  this.  I  am  sure  you 
should  not  tell  me  of  my  fault,  that  I  would  be  unwilling 
to  correct  in  myself. 

Then,  Sir,  correct  this  fault — do  not  wish  to  have  a 
young  creature  compelled  in  the  most  material  article  of 
her  life,  for  the  sake  of  motives  she  despises  ;  and  in  be- 
half of  a  person  she  cannot  value  :  one  that  has,  in  her 
own  right,  sufficient  to  set  her  above  all  your  offers,  and  a 
spirit  that  craves  no  more  than  what  it  has,  to  make  itself 
easy  and  happy. 

I  don't  see.  Madam,  how  you  would  be  happy,  if  I  were 
to  discontinue  my  address  :   for — 

That  is  nothing  to  you  l^ir,  interrupted  I :  do  you  but 
withdraw  your  pretensions  :  and  if  it  be  thought  fit  to  start 
up  another  man  for  my  punishment,  the  blame  will  not 
lie  at  your  door.  You  will  be  entitled  to  my  thanks  ;  and 
most  heartily  will  I  thank  you. 

He  paused,  and  seemed  a  little  at  a  loss  :  and  I  was 
going  to  give  him  still  stronger  and  more  personal  in- 
stances of  my  plain-dealing;  when  in  came  my  uncle 
Antony. 

So,  Niece,  so  '.—sitting  in  state  like  a  queen,  giving  au. 
dience  !   /j««^/?/^  audience  ! — Mr,  Solmes,  why  stand  you 
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thus  humbly  ? — Why  this  distance,  man  ?  I  hope  to  see 
you  upon  a  more  intimate  footing  before  we  part. 

I  arose,  as  soon  as  he  entered — and  approached  him 
with  a  bent  knee  :  Let  me,  Sir,  reverence  my  uncle,  whom 
I  have  not  for  so  long  time  seen  ! — Let  me,  Sir,  bespeak 
your  favour  and  compassion. 

You  will  have  the  favour  of  every  body,  Niece,  when  you 
know  how  to  deserve  it. 

If  ever  I  deserved  it,  I  deserve  it  now.— I  have  been 
hardly  used  ! — I  have  made  proposals  that  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted, and  such  as  would  not  have  been  asked  of  me . 
What  have  I  done,  that  I  must  be  banished  and  confined 
thus  disgracefully  ?  that  I  must  not  be  allowed  to  have 
any  free-will  in  an  article  that  concerns  my  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness  ? — 

Miss  Clary,  replied  my  uncle,  you  have  had  your  will  in 
every  thing  till  now  ;  and  this  makes  your  parents'  wills 
sit  so  heavy  upon  you. 

My  will.  Sir  !  be  pleased  to  allow  me  to  ask,  what  was 
my  will  till  now,  but  my  father's  will,  and  yours  and  my 
uncle  Ilarlowe's  will  ? — Has  it  not  been  my  pride  to  obey 
and  oblige  ? — I  never  asked  a  favour,  that  I  did  not  lirst 
sit  down  and  consider,  if  it  were Jil  to  be  granted.  And 
now,  to  shew  my  obedience,  have  I  not  oflered  to  live 
single  ? — Have  I  not  offered  to  divest  myself  of  my  grand, 
father's  bounty,  and  to  cast  myself  upon  my  father's!  and 
that  to  be  withdrawn,  whenever  1  disoblif;e  him?  ^Vhy, 
dear,  good  Sir,  am  1  to  be  made  unliappv  in  a  point  so  con- 
cerning my  happiness? 

Your  grandfather's  estate  is  not  wished  from  you.  You 
are  not  desired  to  live  a  single  life.  You  know  oia  mo- 
tives, and  we  guess  at  yours.     And,  let  m*  tell  you,  wt-ll 

vol.,   11.  1" 
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as  wo  love  you,  we  should  much  sooner  choose  to  follow 
yon  (o  (he  grave,  than  ihdt  yours  should  take  place. 

I  will  engage  never  to  marry  any  man,  without  my  fa- 
ther's consent,  and  youis,  Sir,  and  every  body's.  Did  I 
ever  give  you  cause  to  doubt  my  word  ? — And  here  I  will 
take  the  solcmnest  oath  that  can  be  offered  me — 

That  is  the  matrimonial  one,  interrupted  he,  with  a  big 
voice — and  to  this  gentleman. — It  shall,  it  shall,  cousin 
Clary  !  — And  the  more  you  oppose  it,  the  worse  it  shall 
bo  for  you. 

This,  and  before  the  man,  who  seemed  to  assume  cou- 
rage upon  it,  highly  provoked  me. 

Then,  Sir,  you  shall  sooner  follow  me  io  tlie  grave  iti. 
deed. — I  will  undergo  the  cruelest  death  —  I  will  even  con- 
sent to  enter  into  t!»e  awful  vault  of  my  ancestors,  and 
have  that  bricked  up  upon  me,  rather  than  consent  to  be 
miserable  for  life.  And,  Mr.  Solmes,  turning  to  him,  take 
notice  of  what  I  say  :  This  or  ani/  death,  I  will  sooner 
xmdergo  [that  will  quickly  be  over]  than  be  yours,  and  for 
ever  unhappy  I 

My  uncle  was  in  a  terrible  rage  upon  this.  lie  took 
Mr.  Solmes  by  the  hand,  shocked  as  the  man  seemed  to 
be,  and  drew  him  to  the  window — Don't  be  surprised,  Mr. 
Solmes,  don't  be  concerned  at  this.  We  know,  and  rapt 
out  a  sad  oath,  what  women  will  say  in  their  wrath:  the 
wind  is  not  more  boisterous,  nor  more  changeable ;  and 
again  he  swore  to  that. — If  you  think  it  worth  your  while 
to  wait  for  such  an  ungrateful  girl  as  tliis,  I'll  engage  she'll 
reer  about ;  I'll  engage  she  shall.  And  a  third  time 
violently  swore  to  it. 

Then  coming  up  to  me  (who  had  thrown  myself,  very 
much  disordered  by  my  vehemence,   into  the  most   distant 
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window)  as  if  ho  would  have  brat  nu' ;  his  face  violciifly 
working,  his  hands  flinched,  and  his  Uvth  sot — Yes,yes,y<'S, 
hissed  the  poor  genfleman,  you  shall,  ^oii  shall,  you  shall, 
cousin  Clary,  be  Mr.  Solmes"s  wifi*;  we  will  sec  that  you 
shall;  aid  tliis  in  one  wctdc  at  fiirthcst.  — And  then  a  fourth 
time  he  confirmed  it! — I'oor  ;4rnMen;aii  !   how  he  swore  ! 

I  am  sorrv".  Sir,  said  I,  to  .see  you  in  such  a  passion. 
All  this,  1  am  but  too  sensible,  is  owing  to  my  brother's 
instigation;  who  would  not  himself  give  the  instance  of 
duty  that  is  sought  to  be  exacted  from  me.  It  is  best  for 
me  to  withdraw.  I  shall  but  provoke  you  farther,  1  fear: 
for  although  1  would  gladly  obey  you  if  I  could,  yet  this 
is  a  point  determined  with  me;  and  1  cannot  so  much  as 
zcish  to  get  it  over. 

JIow  could  I  avoid  ma'vin;  the.-,c'  strong  declarations, 
the  man  in  presence  ? 

I  was  going  out  at  the  door  I  came  in  at  ;  the  gentlemen 
looking  upon  one  another,  as  if  referring  to  each  other 
what  to  do,  or  wliether  to  erjgage  my  stay,  or  sulFer  me  to 
go;  and  whom  should  I  met*t  at  the  door  but  my  brother, 
who  had  heard  all  that  had  passed  ! 

lie  bolted  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  tliat  I  was  surprised. 
lie  took  my  hand,  and  grasped  it  wifli  violence  :  Return 
pretty  Miss,  said  he  ;  return,  if  you  please.  You  shall 
not  yet  be  bricked  up.  Your  insfigating  brother  shall 
save  you  from  that ! — O  thou  fallen  angel,  said  he,  peering 
up  to  my  downcast  face — such  a  sweetness  here  ! — and 
such  an  obstinancy  there  !  tapping  my  neck — O  thou  true 
woman — tiiough  so  young! — J'ut  you  shall  not  have  your 
rake  :  rememl)er  that ;  in  a  lo;id  wliisp»  r,  as  if  he  would 
be  decently  indecent  b<  fore  th''  man.  Vou  shall  be  re- 
deemed, and  this  worthy  g«Mitleman,  raising  his  voice,  will 
be  so  good  as  to  redeem  you  from  ruin— and  hereafter  you 
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will  bless  him,  or  have  reason  to  bless  him,  for  his  conde. 
scension  ;  that  was  the  brutal  brother's  word! 

He  had  led  me  up  to  meet  Mr.  Solmes,  whose  hand  he 
took,  as  he  held  mine.  Here,  Sir,  said  he,  take  the  rebel 
daughter's  hand:  I  give  it  you  now  :  she  shall  confirm  the 
gift  in  a  week's  time;  or  will  have  neither  father,  mother, 
nor  uncles,  to  boast  of. 

I  snatched  my  hand  away. 

How  now,  Miss! — 

And  how  now,  Sir  ! — What  right  have  t/ou  to  dispose 
of  my  hand  ? — If  you  govern  every  body  else,  you  shall 
not  govern  me  ;  especially  in  a  point  so  immediately  rela- 
tive to  myself,  and  in  which  you  neither  have,  nor  ever 
shall  have,  any  thing  to  do. 

I  would  have  broken  from  him  ;  but  he  held  my  hand 
too  fast. 

Let  me  go.  Sir  ! — Why  am  I  thus  treated  ? — You  de~ 
sign,  I  doubt  not,  with  your  unmanly  gripings,  to  hurt 
me,  as  you  do:  But  again  I  ask,  wherefore  is  it  that  I 
am  to  be  thus  treated  by  i/ou  ? 

He  (ossed  my  hand  from  him  with  a  whirl,  that  pained 
my  very  shoulder.  I  wept,  and  held  my  other  hand  to  the 
part. 

Mr.  Solmes  blamed  him.     So  did  my  uncle. 

He  had  no  patience,  he  said,  with  such  a  perverse  one  ; 
and  to  think  of  the  reflections  upon  himself,  before  he  en- 
tered. He  had  only  given  me  back  the  hand  I  had  not  de- 
served he  should  touch.  It  was  one  of  my  arts  to  pretend 
to  be  pained. 

Mr.  Solmes  said^  he  would  sooner  give  up  all  his  hopes 
of  me,  than  that  I  should  be  used  unkindly. — And  he  offered 
to  plead  in  my  behalf  to  them  both  ;  and  applied  himself 
with  a  bow,    as  if  for  my  approbation  of  his  interposition. 
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Interpose  not,  Mr.  Solmcs,  said  I,  to  save  me  from  my 
brother's  violence.  I  cannot  wish  to  owe  an  obligation 
to  a  man  whose  ungenerous  prTscverance  is  the  occasion 
of  that  violence,  and  of  all  my  disgraceful  sufTcrings. 

How  generous  in  you,  Mr.  Solmes,  said  my  brother,  to 
interpose  so  kindly  in  behalf  of  such  an  immovable  spirit! 
I  beg  of  you  to  persist  in  your  address— the  unnatural 
brother  called  it  address/ — For  all  our  family's  sake,  and 
for  her  sake  too,  if  you  love  her,  persist ! — Let  us  save 
her,  if  possible,  from  ruining  herself.  Look  at  her  person  ! 
[and  he  gazed  at  me,  from  head  to  foot,  pointing  at  me, 
as  he  referred  to  Mr.  Solmes,]  think  of  her  fine  qualities', 
—all  the  world  confesses  them,  and  we  all  gloried  in  her  till 
now.  She  is  worth  saving;  and,  after  two  or  three  more 
struggles,  she  will  be  yours,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  will 
reward  your  patience.  Talk  not,  therefore,  of  giving  up 
your  hopes,  for  a  little  whining  folly.  She  has  entered 
upon  a  parade,  which  she  knows  not  how  to  quit  with  a 
female  grace.  You  have  only  her  pride  and  her  olisti- 
nacy  to  encounter:  and  depend  upon  it,  you  will  be  as 
happy  a  man  in  a  fortnight,  as  a  married  man  can  be. 

You  have  heard  me  say,  my  dear,  that  my  brother  has 
always  taken  a  liberty  to  reflect  upon  our  sex,  and  upon 
matrimony  ! — He  would  not,  if  he  did  not  think  it  k.//  to 
do  so! — Just  as  poor  Mr.  Wyerley,  and  others,  whom  we 
both  know,  profane  and  ridicule  scripture  j  and  ail  to 
evince  their  pretensions  to  the  same  pernicious  talent,  and 
to  have  it  thought  they  are  too  wise  to  be  religious. 

Mr.  Solmes,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  presumptuously 
said,  he  would  sulfer  every  thing,  to  oblige  my  family,  and 
to  save  me:  and  doubted  not  to  be  amply  rewarded,  could 
he  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  at  last. 

Mr.  Solmes,    said  1,   if  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
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own  liappiiii'ss,  {mine  is  out  of  tlie  question  witli  you,  you 
have  not  generosity  enougii  to  make  that  diny  part  of  your 
scheme,)  prosecute  no  farther  your  rtfWress,  as  my  brother 
calls  it.  It  is  hni  just  to  tell  yon,  that  I  could  not  bring 
my  heart  so  much  as  to  think  of  you,  without  the  utmost 
disapprobation,  before  I  was  used  as  1  have  been: — And 
can  you  think  I  am  such  a  slave,  such  a  poor  slave,  as  to 
be  brought  to  change  my  mind  by  the  violent  usage  I  have 
met  with  ? 

And  you.  Sir,  turning  to  my  brother,  if  you  think  that 
meekness  always  indicates  tamcness  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
magnanimity  without  bluster ;  own  yourself  mistaken 
for  once  :  for  you  shall  have  reason  to  judge  from  hence- 
forth, that  a  generous  mind  is  not  to  be  forced  ;  and  that — 

No  more,  said  the  imperious  wretch,  I  charge  you, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes.  Then  turning  to  my  uncle, 
Do  you  hear,  Sir?  this  is  your  once  faultless  niece  !  This 
is  your  favourite  ! 

Mr.  Solmes  looked  as  if  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
the  matter ;  and  had  I  been  left  alone  with  him,  I  save 
plainly  I  could  have  got  rid  of  him  easily  enough. 

My  uncle  came  to  me,  looking  up  also  to  my  face,  and 
down  to  ray  feet:  and  is  it  possible  this  can  be  you  '^  All 
this  violence  from  you^  Miss  Clary  ? 

Yes,  it  is  possible.  Sir — and,  I  will  presume  to  say,  this 
vehemence  on  my  side  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  usage  I  have  met  with,  and  the  rudeness  I  am  treated 
with,  even  in  your  presence,  by  a  brother,  who  has  no 
more  right  to  controul  me,  than  I  have  to  controul  him. 

This  usage,  cousin  Clary,  w£fS  not  till  all  other  means 
were  tried  with  you. 

'I'ried  !  to  what  end,  Sir  ? — Do  I  contend  for  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  negative?   You   may,   Sir,    [turning   (o 
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Mr.  Solmes,]  possiblij  you  may  be  induced  the  rather  to 
to  persevere  thus  iingeniron'-ly,  as  the  usage  I  have  nu't 
with  for  your  sake,  and  wliat  you  h  ivf  now  seen  olFored 
to  me  by  my  brother,  will  shew  you  what  I  can  l)ear,  were 
my  evil  destiny  ever  to  make  me  yours. 

Lord,  IMadam,  cried  Solmes,  [all  this  time  distorted 
into  twenty  difllerent  attitudes,  as  my  brother  and  my 
uncle  were  blessing  themselves,  and  speaking  only  to  each 
other  by  their  eyes,  and  by  their  working  features;  Lord, 
Madam,]  what  a  construction  is  this! 

A  fair  construction.  Sir,  interrupted  I  :  for  he  that  cau 
see  a  person,  whoni  he  pretends  to  value,  thus  treated,  and 
apprpvo  of  it,  must  be  capable  of  treating  her  thus  himself. 
And  that  you  do  apj)rove  of  it,  is  evident  by  your  declared 
perseverance,  when  you  know  I  am  confined,  banished, 
and  insulted,  in  order  to  make  me  consent  to  be  what  [ 
never  can  be  :  and  this,  let  me  tell  you,  as  I  have  often 
told  others,  not  from  motives  of  obstinancy,  but  aversion. 

Lxcuse  me.  Sir,  turnitig  to  my  uncle — to  you,  as  to  my 
father's  brother,  I  owe  duty.  I  hcs^  jjoiir  pardon,  that  1 
cajinot  obey  you. —  But  as  for  my  brother  ;  he  is  but  my 
brother;  he  shall  not  constrain  me. — And  [turning  to  the 
unnatural  wretch  —  I  will  call  him  wretch]  knit  your  brows, 
Sir,  and  frown  as  you  will,  I  will  ask  you,  wou'd  yo«,  in 
my  case,  make  the  .sacrifices  I  am  willins;  to  make,  to  ob- 
tain every  one's  favour?  If  ;jo/,  what  right  have  vou  to 
treat  me  (Ims;  and  to  procure  me  to  be  treated  as  I  have 
br-en  for  so  long  a  time  past  ? 

I  had  put  mys.lf  by  this  time  into  gieat  di'^nnler:  they 
Were  sileiil,  and  seemed  by  (heir  looks  to  want  (o  talk  to 
one  another  (walkini^  about  in  vioiiMit  disorders  too)  be. 
tween  whiks.  I  sat  down  fanning  mv^-elf,  (as  it  happMH d, 
against^he  glass,)  and  I  loiild  perceive  my  colour  go  anJ 
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come;  and  being  sick  to  the  very  heart,  and  apprehensive 
of  fainting,   I  rung. 

Betty  came  in,  I  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  drank 
it:  but  nobody  minded  me.  I  heard  my  brother  pro- 
nounce the  words.  Art!  Female  Art!  to  Solmes;  which, 
together  with  the  apprehension  that  he  would  not  be  wel. 
come,  I  suppose  kept  him  back.  Else  I  could  see  the  man 
was  affected.  And  (still  fearing  I  should  faint)  I  arose, 
and  taking  hold  of  Betty's  arm,  let  me  hold  by  you,  Betty, 
said  I :  let  me  withdraw.  And  moved  with  trembling  feet 
towards  the  door,  and  then  turned  about,  and  made  a 
courtesy  to  my  uncle — Permit  me,  Sir,  said  I,  to  withdraw. 
Whither  go  you,  Niece,  said  my  uncle  :  we  have  not 
done  with  you  yet.  I  charge  you  depart  not.  Mr.  Solmes 
has  something  to  open  to  you,  that  will  astonish  you — and 
you  shall  hear  it. 

Only,  Sir,  by  your  leave,  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  air, 
I  will  return,  if  j^ou  command  it.  I  will  hear  all  that  I 
am  to  hear  ;  that  it  may  be  over  nozo  and  for  ever. — You 
will  go  with  me,   Betty  ? 

And  so,  without  any  farther  prohibition,  I  retired  into 
the  garden ;  and  there  casting  myself  upon  the  first  seat,  and 
throwing  Betty's  apron  over  my  face,  leaning  against  her 
side,  my  hands  between  hers,  I  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst 
of  grief,  or  passion,  or  both  ;  which,  as  it  seemed,  saved 
my  heart  from  breaking,  for  I  was  sensible  of  an  imme- 
diate relief. 

I  have  already  given  you  specimens  of  Mrs.  Betty's  im. 
pertinence.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble  you  with  more  : 
tor  the  wench,  notwithstanding  this  my  distress,  took  great 
liberties  Avith  me,  after  she  saw  me  a  little  recovered,  and 
as  I  walked  farther  into  the  garden ;  insomuch  that  I  was 
obliged  to  silence  her  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  saying 
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another  word  to  me ;  and  then  she  dropped  beliind  me 
sullen  and  gloomy. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  I  was  sent  for  in  again. 
The  messenger  was  my  cousin  Dolly  Ilervey,  who,  with 
an  eye  of  compassion  and  respect,  (for  Miss  Ilervey 
always  loved  me,  and  calls  herself  my  scholar,  as  you 
know,)  told  me,  my  company  was  desired. 

Betty  left  us. 

Who  commands  my  aKendance,  Miss  ?  said  I — Have 
you  not  been  in  tears,   my  dear  ? 

Who  can  forbear  lears  ?  said  she. 

Why,  what  is  the  matter,  cousin  Dolly  ? — Sure,  nobody 
Is  entitled  to  weep  in  this  family,  but  me  ! 

Yes,  /  am,  Madam,  said  she,  because  I  love  you. 

I  kissed  her  :  And  is  it  for  me,  my  sweet  Cousin,  that 
you  shed  tears  ? — There  never  was  love  lost  between  us  : 
but  tell  me,  what  is  designed  to  be  done  with  me,  that  I 
have  this  kind  instance  of  your  compassion  for  me  ? 

You  must  take  no  notice  of  what  I  tell  you,  said  the 
d<ar  girl :  but  my  mamma  has  been  weeping  for  you,  too, 
vvitii  me  ;  buf  durst  not  let  any  body  see  it:  O  my  Dolly, 
said  my  mamma,  there  never  was  so  set  a  malice  in  man  as 
in  your  cousin  James  Ilarlowe.  They  will  ruin  the  (lower 
and  ornament  of  their  family. 

As  how,  Miss  Dolly  ?---Did  she  not  explain  herself? — 
As  how,  my  dear? 

Yes  ;  she  said,  Mr.  Solmes  would  have  given  up  his 
claim  (o  you  ;  fur  he  said,  you  hated  him,  and  there  wfre 
no  hopes ;  and  your  mamma  was  willing  he  should  ;  and 
to  have  you  taken  at  your  wo/d,  to  renounce  Mr.  Love- 
lace, and  to  live  single.  My  mamma  was  for  it  too  ;  for 
•♦•hev  heard  all  that  passed  between  you  and  uncle  Antony, 
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aiul  cousin  James  ;  saying,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of 
prtv.iiling  upon  you  lo  liavo  Mr.  Solmes.  Uncle  Ilarlowe 
seemed  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  ;  at  least,  my  mamma 
says  he  did  not  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  But  your 
papa  was  immovable,  and  was  angry  at  your  mamma  and 
mine  upon  it. — And  hereupon  your  brother,  your  sister, 
and  my  uncle  Antony,  joined  in,  and  changed  the  scene 
entirely.  In  short,  slir  siiys,  that  Mr.  Solmes  had  great 
matters  enjiaijcd  to  him.  He  owned,  that  you  were  the 
finest  young  lady  in  England,  and  he  would  be  content  to 
be  but  little  beloved,  if  he  could  not^  after  marriage,  engage 
your  heart,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  honour  to  call  you 
his  but  for  one  twelvemonth — I  suppose  he  would  break 
your  heart  the  next — for  he  is  a  cruel-hearted  man,  I  am 
sure. 

My  friends  may  break  my  heart,  cousin  Dolly  ;  but 
Mr.  Solmes  will  never  have  it  in  his  power  to  break  it. 

I  do  not  know  that,  Miss  :  you  will  have  good  luck  (o 
avoid  having  him,  by  what  I  can  find;  for  my  mammu 
says,  they  are  all  now  of  one  mind,  herself  excepted  ;  and 
she  is  forced  to  be  silent,  your  papa  and  brother  are  both 
so  outrageous. 

I  am  got  above  minding  my  brother,  cousin  Dolly  : — he 
is  but  my  brother.  But  <o  my  father  I  owe  duty  and 
obedience,  if  I  could  comply. 

We  are  apt  to  be  fond  of  any   body  that  will  side  with 

f     us,    when    oppressed  or    provoked.      I   always  loved  my 

5.*    ,      cousin  Dolly  :     but  now    she    endeared  herself  (o  me  ten 

times   more,  by   her    soothing  concern   for  me.     1  asked 

what  slie  would  do,  where  she  in  my  case  ? 

Without  hesitation  she  replied,  have  Mr.  Lovelace  out 
of  hand,  and  take  up  her  own  estate,  if  she  were  »u-  ;  anu 
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thpre  wouUl  bi'  an  ond  to  it.— And  Mr.  Lovelace,  sbe  said, 
was  a  fine  gentleman  :  — Mr.  Solmes  was  not  worthy  to 
buckle  his  shoes. 

Miss  Hervey  told  me  further,  th;it  her  mother  was  desired 
to  come  to  me,  to  fetch  me  in  ;  but  slu-  excused  herself. 
1  should  have  all  my  friencb,  she  said,  she  believed,  sit  in 
judgment  upon  nie. 

I  wish  it  had  been  so.  But,  as  I  have  been  told  since, 
neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  would  trust  themselves 
with  seeing  me  :  the  one  it  seems  for  passion  sake  ;  my 
mother  for  tender  considerations. 

liy  this  time  we  entered  the  house.  Miss  accompanied 
ine  into  the  parlour,  and  left  me,  as  a  person  devoted,  I 
then  thought. 

Nobody  was  there.  I  sat  down,  and  had  leisure  to 
weep  ;  retlecting  upon  what  my  cousin  Dolly  had  told  me. 
They  were  all  in  my  sister's  parlour  adjoining  :  for  I 
heard  a  confused  mixture  of  voices,  some  louder  than 
other'-,  which  drowned  the  more  compassionating  accents. 
•  Female  accents  I  could  distinguish  the  drowned  ones  to 
be.  O  my  dear!  what  a  hard-hearted  sex  is  the  other! 
Children  of  the  same  parents,  how  came  they  by  their 
cruelty  ?  —  Do  they  get  it  by  travel  ?— Do  they  get  it  by 
conver.sation  with  one  another? — Or  how  do  they  get  it  ? 
— Yet  my  sister,  too,  is  as  hard-hearted  as  any  of  them. 
IJut  this  may  be  no  exception  neither  :  for  she  has  been 
thought  to  be  masculine  in  her  air  and  her  i^pirit.  She 
hastiiiii,  perhaps,  a  soul  of  the  o/hcr  six  in  a  body  of  utirs. 
And  so,  for  the  honour  of  our  orcn,  will  1  judge  of  every 
woman  for  (lie  future,  wiio  itnitatiiig  Ihe  rougher  manners 
of  men,  acts  unbeseeming  tiie  gcMitletiess  of  lur  o«u  sex. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  for  breaking  into  my  story 
by  tli<-e  relle(  (ions.      Wen-  1  rapidly  to  pursue  my  nnrra- 
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ration,  without  thinking,  without  reflecting,  I  beliere  I 
should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  in  my  right  mind:  since 
vehemence  and  passion  would  then  be  always  uppermost ; 
but  while  I  think  as  I  write,  I  cool,  and  my  hurry  of  spirits 
is  allayed. 

1  believe  I  was  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  enjoying  my 
own  comfortless  contemplations,  before  any  body  came  in 
to  me  ;  for  they  seemed  to  be  in  full  debate.  My  aunt 
looked  in  first;  O  my  dear,  said  she,  are  you  there  ?  and 
withdrew  hastily  to  apprize  them  of  it. 

And  then  (as  agreed  upon  I  suppose)  in  came  my  uncle 
Antony,  crediting  Mr.  Soimes  with  the  words.  Let  me 
lead  you  in,  my  dear  friend .,  having  hold  of  his  hand; 
while  the  new-made  beau  awkwardly  followed,  but  more 
edgingly,  as  I  may  say,  setting  his  feet  miucingly,  to  avoid 
treading  upon  his  leader's  heels.  Excuse  me,  my  dear, 
this  seeming  levity  ;  but  those  we  do  not  love,  appear  in 
every  thing  ungraceful  to  us. 

I  stood  up.  My  uncle  looked  very  surly. — Sit  down  ! 
— Sit  down.  Girl,  said  he.— And  drawing  a  chair  near  me^ 
he  placed  his  dear  friend  in  it,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
I  having  taken  my  seat.  And  my  uncle  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  me. 

Well,  Niece,  taking  my  hand,  we  shall  have  very  little 
more  to  say  to  you  than  we  have  already  said,  as  to  the 
subject  that  is  so  distasteful  to  you — unless,  indeed,  you 
have  better  considered  of  the  matter — And  first  let  mc 
know  if  you  have  ? 

The  matter  wants  no  consideration.  Sir. 

Very  well,  very  well.  Madam  !  said  my  uncle,  with, 
drawing  his  hands  from  mine  :   Could  I  ever  have  thought 
of  this  from  you  ? 
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For  God's  sake,  dearest  Madam,  said  Mr.  Solmes,  fold, 
ing  his  hands— And  there  he  stopped. 

For  God's  sake,  zohat^  Sir  ? — How  came  God's  sake, 
and  your  sake,  I  pray  you,  to  be  the  same  ? 

This  silenced  him.  My  uncle  could  only  be  angry  ; 
and  that  he  was  before. 

Well,  well,  well,  Mr.  Solmes,  said  my  uncle,  no  more 
of  supplication.  You  have  not  confidence  enough  to  ex- 
pect a  woman's  favour. 

He  then  was  pleased  to  hint  what  great  things  he  had 
designed  to  do  for  me ;  and  that  it  was  more  for  inij  sake, 
after  he  returned  from  the  Indies,  than  for  the  sake  of  any 
of  Aer  of  the  family,  that  he  had  resolved  to  live  a  single 
life. — But  now,  concluded  he,  that  the  perverse  girl  de- 
spises ail  the  great  things  it  was  once  as  much  in  my 
will,  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  do  for  her,  I  will  change  my 
measures. 

I  told  him,  that  I  most  sincerely  thanked  him  for  all 
his  kind  intentions  to  me  :  but  that  I  was  willing  to  resign 
all  .claim  to  any  other  of  his  favours  than  kind  looks  and 
kind  words. 

He  looked  about  him  tliis  way  and  that. 

JNIr.  Solmes  looked  pitifully  down. 

But  both  being  silent,  I  was  sorry,  I  added,  that  I  had 
too  much  reason  to  say  a  very  harsh  thing,  as  I  might  bfc 
thought  ;  which  was.  That  if  he  would  but  be  pleased  lo 
convince  my  brother  and  sister,  that  he  was  absolutely  de- 
termined to  alter  his  generous  purposes  tOM'ards  me,  it 
might  possibly  procure  mc  better  treatment  from  both,  than 
I  was  otherwise  likely  to  have. 

My  uncle  was  very  much  displeased.  But  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  to  express  his  displeasure,  as  he  seemed 
preparing  to  do  ;    for  in   came  my  brother  in  exceeding 
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great  wrath;  and  called  me  several  vi!e  iiamos.  His  sue. 
cess  hitlicito,  in  his  device  against  nie,  had  set  him  above 
keeping  even  decent  measures. 

Was  tliis  my  spiteful  consfrurtion  ?  he  asked — Was 
tliis  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  his  brotherly  care  of 
me,  and  concern  for  me,  in  order  to  jjrevetit  my  ruining 
myself? 

It  is,  indeed  it  /.9,  said  I  :  1  know  no  other  way  (o  ac- 
count for  your  late  behaviour  to  me  :  and  before  your  facp, 
I  repeat  my  request  to  my  uncle,  and  I  Avill  make  if  to  my 
Other  uncle  whenever  I  am  permitted  to  see  him,  that  they 
will  confer  all  their  favours  upon  you,  and  upon  my 
sister  ;  and  only  make  me  happy  (it  is  all  I  wish  for!) 
in  their  kind  looks,  and  kind  words. 

How  they  all  gazed  upon  one  another  !  —  But  could  I  be 
less  peremptory  before  the  man  ? 

And,  as  to  your  care  and  concern  for  me,  Sir,  turning 
to  my  brother;  once  more  I  desire  it  not.  V'ou  are  but 
my  brother.  INly  fathei  and  mother,  I  bless  God,  are  both 
living  ;  and  were  they  not,  you  have  given  me  abundant 
reason  to  say,  that  you  are  the  very  last  person  I  would 
wish  to  have  any  concern  for  me. 

How,  Niece!  And  is  a  brother,  an  only  brother,  of  so 
little  consideration  with  you,  as  this  comes  to  ?  And  ought 
he  to  have  no  concern  for  his  sister's  honour,  and  the  fa- 
mily's honour? 

My  honour,  Sir  !  —I  desire  none  of  his  concern  for  that ! 
It  never  was  endangered  till  it  had  his  undesired  concern  ! 
— Forgive  me.  Sir — but  when  my  brother  knows  how  to 
act  like  a  brother,  or  behave  like  a  gentleman,  he  may  de- 
^■erve  more  consideration  from  me  than  it  is  possible  for 
me  now  to  think  he  dojes. 
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I  thought  my  brolher  would  haro  beat  mciiponfhis; 
Lut  my  undo  stood  botnci  n  U5. 

Violent  gill,  howm-f-r  ho  c.iilicl  nic — Wlio,  said  lie,  who 
ivould  have  thought  it  of  Ik  r  ? 

Then  was  Mr.  Solmes  told,  that  [  was  unworthy  of  his 
pursuit. 

But  Mr,  Solmes  warmly  took  my  part:  he  rouhl  not 
bear,  he  said,   that  I  should  bo  treated  so  roughly. 

.\ud  so  very  muc!i  did  he  exert  him-<  If  on  this  oceasion, 
and  so  patiently  vvas  his  warmth  received  by  my  brother, 
that  I  began  to  suspect,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  make 
me  think  myself  obliged  to  him  ;  and  that  this  miglit  per- 
haps be  one  end  of  th*-  pressed. tor  interview. 

The  very  suspicion  of  ihis  low  artifice,  violent  as  I  was 
thought  10  be  before,  put  me  still  more  out  of  patience; 
and  my  uude  and  my  brother  again  praisi.ig  his  wonderful 
generosity,  ind  his  noble  return  of  good  for  evil,  You  are 
u  hanpy  man,  Mr.  Solmes,  said  I,  that  you  can  so  cdsHjj 
confer  oMigations  upon  a  whole  family,  ex;  ept  u-pon  one 
uncratrful  perso.i  of  it,  whom  you  seem  <o  intend  Jiiost 
io  oblige;  but  who  being  made  unhappy  by  your  favour, 
desires  not  to  owe  to  yuu  any  protection  from  the  violence 
of  a  brother. 

Then  was  I  a  rude,  an  ungrateful,  and  unworthy 
creature. 

1  own  it  all  -al',  all  von  can  call  me,  or  think  me, 
lirother,  do  I  own  I  own  my  unw.)rthiness  with  regard  to 
this  gentleman.  I  take  your  word  for  his  ahiiiulaiit  nu'rit, 
which  I  have  neither  Ifisure  nor  inclination  to  examine 
into — it  may  perhaps  be  as  great  as  your  own  -but  yet  I 
cannot  thank  him  for  his  mediation  :  For  who  sees  not, 
looking  at  my  iinch',  that  this  is  giving  himself  a  mi  rit 
with  every  body  at  my  expense  ? 
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Then  turning  to  my  brother,  who  seemed  surprised  into 
silence  by  niy  warmth,  I  must  also  acknowledge.  Sir,  the 
favour  of  your  superabundant  care  for  me.  But  I  dis- 
charge you  of  it ;  at  least,  while  I  have  the  happiness  of 
nearer  and  dearer  relations.  You  have  given  me  no  reason 
to  think  better  oi  your  prudence,  than  of  my  ozon.  I  am 
independent  of  you,  Sir,  though  I  never  desire  to  be  so  of 
my  father :  and  although  I  wish  for  the  good  opinion  of 
my  uncles,  it  is  all  I  wish  for  from  them  :  and  this.  Sir, 
I  repeat,  to  make  yoit  and  my  sister  easy. 

Instantly  almost  came  in  H^tiy,  in  a  great  hurry, 
looking  at  me  as  spitefully  as  if  she  were  my  sister :  Sir, 
said  she  to  my  brother,  my  master  drsircs  to  speak  with 
you  this  moment  at  the  door. 

He  went  to  that  which  led  into  my  sister's  parlour  ;  and 
this  sentence  I  hoard  thundered  from  the  mouth  of  one 
who  had  a  right  to  all  my  rererence:  Son  James,  let  the 
rebel  be  this  moment  carried  away  to  my  brother's — this 
very  moment — she  shall  not  stay  one  hour  more  under 
my  roof! 

I  trembled;  I  was  ready  to  sink.  Yet,  not  knowing 
what  I  drd,  or  said,  I  flew  to  the  door,  and  would  have 
opened  it;  but  my  brother  pulled  it  to,  and  held  it  close 
by  the  key — O  my  Papa  '.—my  dear  Papa!  said  I,  falling 
upon  my  knees,  at  the  door — admit  your  child  to  your 
presence  ! — Let  me  but  plead  my  cause  at  your  feet ! — 
Oh  !   reprobate  not  thus  your  distressed  daughter  ! 

My  uncle  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  Mr.  Solmes 
made  a  still  more  grievous  face  than  he  had  before.  But 
my  brother's  marble  heart  was  untouched. 

I  will  not  stir  from  my  knees,  continued  I,  without  ad- 
mission ;  at  this  door  I  beg  it !  —Oh!  let  it  be  the  door  of 
mercy  !  and  open  it  to  me,  honoured  Sir,  I  beseech  you  ! 
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— But  this  once,  this  once  !    although  you   were  after, 
wards  to  shut  it  against  me  for  ever ! 

The  door  was  endeavoured  to  be  opened  on  the  inside, 
•which  made  my  brother  let  go  the  key  on  a  sudden  ;  and  I 
pressing  against  it,  (all  the  time  remaining  on  my  knees,) 
fell  flat  on  my  face  into  the  other  parlour  ;  however  with- 
out hurting  myself.  But  every  body  was  gone,  except 
Betty,  who  I  suppose  was  the  person  that  endeavoured  to 
open  the  door.  She  helped  to  raise  me  up  ;  and  when  I 
was  on  my  feet,  I  looked  round  that  apartment,  and  seeing 
nobody  there,  re-entered  the  other,  leaning  upon  her ; 
and  then  threw  myself  into  the  chair  which  I  had  sat  in  be- 
fore; and  my  eyes  overflowed,  to  my  great  relief :  -while 
my  uncle  Antony,  my  brother,  and  Mr,  Solmes,  left  me, 
and  went  to  my  other  relations. 

What  passed  among  them,  I  know  not :  but  my  brother 
came  in  by  the  time  I  had  tolerably  recovered  myself,  with 
a  settled  and  haughty  yloom  upon  his  brow — Y'our  fatlier 
and  motiier  command  you  instantly  to  prepare  for  your 
uncle  Antony's.  You  need  not  be  solicitous  about  what 
you  shall  take  with  you  :  you  may  give  Hetty  your  keys — 
Take  them,  Betty,  if  the  perverse  one  has  them  about  her, 
and  carry  them  to  her  mother.  She  will  take  care  to 
send  every  thing  after  you  that  you  shall  want — but 
another  night  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  stay  in  this 
house. 

I  don't  choose  to  give  my  keys  to  any  body,  except  to 
my  mother,  and  into  her  own  hands.  —  \  ou  see  how  much 
I  am  disordered.  It  may  cost  me  my  life,  to  be  hurried 
away  so  suddenly.  I  beg  to  be  indulged  till  next  Monday 
ht least. 

That  will  not  be  granted  you.     So  prepare  for  this  v«ry 
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very  night.     And  give  up  your  keys.     Give  them  to  me. 
Miss.     I'll  carry  them  to  your  mother  ? 

Excuse  me,  Brother.      Indeed  I  won't. 

Indeed  you  must.  Have  you  any  tiling  you  are  afraid 
should  be  seen  by  your  mother. 

Not  if  I  be  permitted  to  attend  her. 

I'll  make  a  report  accordingly. 

He  went  out. 

In  came  Miss  Dolly  Hervey  :  I  am  sorry,  Madam, 
to  be  the  messenger — but  your  mamma  insists  upon  your 
sending  up  all  the  keys  of  your  cabinet,  library,  and 
drawers. 

Tell  my  mother,  that  I  yield  thern  up  to  her  commands  : 
tell  her,  I  make  no  conditions  with  my  mother  :  but  if  she 
find  nothing  she  shall  disapprove  of,  I  beg  that  she  will 
permit  me  to  tarry  here  a  few  da^s  longer. — Try.  my 
Dolly,  [the  dear  girl  sobbing  with  grief;]  try  if  your  gen- 
tleness cannot  prevail  forme. 

She  wept  stii!  more,  and  said,  It  is  sad,  very  sad,  to  see 
matters  thus  carried  ! 

She  took  the  keys,  and  wrapped  her  arms  about  me  : 
and  begged  me  to  excuse  her  for  her  message  ;  and  would 
have  said  more  :  but  Betty's  presence  awed  her,  as  I 
saw. 

Don't  pity  me,  my  dear,  said  I.  It  will  be  imputed  to 
you  as  a  fault.     You  see  who  is  by. 

The  insolent  wench  scornfully  smiled  :  One  youug  lady 
pitying  another  in  things  of  this  nature,  looks  promising  in 
the  youngest,  I  must  needs  say. 

I  bid  her  begone  from  my  presence. 
She  would  most  gladly  go,  she  said,  -were  she  not  to  stay 
about  me  by  my  mother's  order. 
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It  soon  appeared  for  what  she  staid  ;  for  I  ofiering  to 
go  up  stairs  to  my  apartment  when  my  cousin  went  from 
me  with  the  keys,  slie  fold  me  she  was  commanded  (to  her 
very  great  regret,  she  must  own)  to  desire  me  not  to  go 
up  at  present. 

Such  a  bold  facf,  as  shf,  I  told  her,  slioidd  not  hinder 
me. 

She  instantly  rang  tlic  hell,  and  in  came  my  brother, 
meeting  me  at  the  door. 

Return,  return,  JMiss — no  going  up  yet. 

I  went  in  again,  and  throwing  myself  upon  the  window- 
seat,  wept  bitterly. 

Shall  I  give  you  the  particulars  of  a  ridiculously, 
spiteful  conversation  that  passed  between  my  brother  and 
me,  in  the  time  that  he  (with  Betty)  was  in  office  to  keep 
me  in  the  parlour  while  my  closet  was  searching ! — But  I 
think  I  will  not.      It  can  answer  no  good  end. 

I  desired  several  times,  wliile  he  sliiiil,  (o  have  leave  to 
retire  to  my  apartment ;  but  was  denied.  The  search,  I 
suppose,  was  not  over. 

Bella  was  one  of  (hose  employed  in  i(.  'Ihey  could  not 
have  a  more  diligent  searcher.  How  hai^py  it  was  they 
were  disappointed  I 

But  when  my  sister  could  not  find  the  cunri/'ii^  rrca. 
lure's  papers,  I  was  to  sland  anoflier  visit  from  Mr. 
Solraes— preceded  now  by  my  aunt  Hervey,  solely  against 
her  will,  I  could  see  that ;  accompanied  by  my  uncle  An- 
tony, in  order  to  kepp  her  s(e.'>dy,  I  suppuse. 

But  being  a  liltle  heavy  (for  it  is  now  past  two  in  (he 
morning)  I  will  lie  down  in  my  clothes,  to  iudulge  the 
kind  summons,  if  it  will  be  indulged. 
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Tliroo  o'clock,  Wednesday  Morning, 

I  COULD  not  sleep — Only  dozed  away  one  half- 
hour. 

My  aunt  Ilervey  accosted  me  thus  : — O  my  dear  child, 
wliat  troubles  do  )ou  give  to  your  parents,  and  to  every 
body  ! — I  wonder  at  you  ! 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  ^Jadara. 

Sorry  for  it,  child!  —  fVhy  then  so  very  obstinate  ? — 
Come,  sit  down,  my  dear.  I  will  sit  next  yoo ;  taking  my 
hand. 

My  uncle  placed  Mr.  Sohnes  on  the  other  side  of  me  : 
himself  over-against  me,  almost  close  to  me.  Was  I  not 
finely  beset,  my  dear? 

Your  brother,  child,  said  mv  aunt,  is  too  passionate — 
his  zeal  for  ^oiir  Avelfare  pushes  him  on  a  little  too  vehe- 
mently. 

Very  true,  said  my  uncle  :  but  no  more  of  this.  We 
t\ould  now  be  glad  to  see  if  milder  means  will  do  with  you 
— though,  indeed,  they  were  tried  before. 

I  asked  my  aunt.  If  it  were  necessary,  that  that  gentle- 
man should  be  present  ? 

There  is  a  reason  that  he  should,  said  my  aunt,  as  you 
will  hear  by-and-by. — But  I  must  tell  you,  first,  that, 
thinking  you  was  a  little  too  angrily  treated  by  your  bro- 
ther, your  mother  desired  me  to  try  what  gentler  means 
would  do  upon  a  spirit  so  generous  as  we  used  to  think 
yours. 

Nothing  can  be  done,  Madam,  I  must  presume  to  say, 
if  this  gentleman's  address  be  the  end. 

She  looked  upon  my  uncle,  who  bit  his  lip  ;  and  looked 
upon  Air.  Solmes,  who  rubbed  his  cheek  ;  and  shaking 
her  head,  Good,  dear  creature,  said  she,  be  calm.  Let 
Die  ask  you,   If  something  would  have   been  done,  had 
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yon  been  more  gently  used,   fliaii  you  seem  to  think,  vou 
have  been  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  caiuiof  s.iy  it  would,  in  tliis  gentleman's 
favour.  You  know,  Madam,  you  know,  Sir,  to  my  uncle, 
I  ever  valued  myself  upon  my  sincerity  :  and  once  in- 
deed had  tiie  happiness  to  be  valued  for  it. 

INly  uncle  took  Mr.  Solmes  aside.  1  heard  him  say, 
whispering,  Siie  must,  she  shall,  still  be  yours. — We'll 
see,  who'll  conquer,  parents  or  child,  uncles  or  niece. 
I  doubt  not  (o  be  witness  to  all  this  being  got  over,  and 
many  a  good.hiimoured  jest  made  of  this  high  pl.rensy  ! 

I  was  heartily  vexed. 

Though  we  cannot  find  out,  continued  hv,  yet  wc  gi(ess, 
who  puts  her  upon  this  obstinate  behaviour.  It  is  not 
natural  to  hor,  man.  Nor  would  I  concern  myself  so 
much  about  her,  but  that  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true, 
and  intend  to  do  great  things  for  her. 

I  will  hourly  pray  for  that  happy  (imo,  whispered  as 
audibly  Mr.  Solmes.  I  never  will  revive  the  remem- 
brance of  what  is  now  so  painful  to  me. 

Well,  but,  Niece,  I  am  to  tell  ;»ou,  said  my  aunt,  that 
the  sendin^i  up  your  keys,  withoL.!  making  any  conditions, 
has  wrought  for  you  what  nothin^;  else  could  have  done. 
That,  and  the  not  finding  any  thing  that  could  give  them 
umbrage,   together  with  Mr.  Solmes's  interposition  — 

O  Madam,  let  me  not  owe  an  oblii^ation  to  Mr.  Solmes. 
I  cannot  repay  it,  except  by  my  thanks  ;  and  those  only 
on  condition  that  he  will  decline  his  suit.  To  my  thanks. 
Sir,  [turning  to  him,]  if  you  have  a  heart  capable  of  huma. 
nity,  if  you  have  any  esteem  for  me  for  my  ozcn  sake,  I 
beseech  you  to  entitle  yourself!  —  1  best  ech  you,  do  !  — 

O  Madam,  cried  he,  believe,  believe,  believe  mc,  it  is 
impossible.      While   you  are  single,   I  zciU  hope.     While 
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that  hope  is  encouraged  by  so  many  worthy  friends,  1 
must  persevere.  I  must  not  slight  them^  Madam,  because 
you  slight  me. 

I  answered  him  only  with  a  look  ;  but  it  was  of  high 
disdain  ;  and  turning  from  him, — But  what  favour,  dear 
Madam,  [to  my  aunt,]  has  the  instance  of  duty  you  men- 
tion procured  me  ? 

Your  mother  and  Mr.  Solmes,  replied  my  aunt,  have 
prevailed,  that  your  request  to  stay  here  till  Monday  next 
shall  be  granted,  if  you  will  promise  to  go  cheerfully 
then. 

Let  me  but  choose  my  own  visiters,  and  I  will  go  to  my 
uncle's  house  with  pleasure. 

Well,  Niece,  said  my  aunt,  we  must  wave  this  subject, 
1  find.  We  will  now  proceed  io  another,  which  will  re- 
quire your  utmost  attention.  It  will  give  you  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Solmes's  presence  is  requisite — 

Ay,  said  my  uncle,  and  shew  you  what  sort  of  a  man 
somebody  is.  Mr.  Solmes,  pray  favour  us,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  letter  you  received  from  your  anonymous 
friend. 

I  will.  Sir.  And  out  he  pulled  a  letter-case,  and 
taking  out  a  letter,  it  is  Avritten  in  answer  to  one,  sent  to 
the  person.  It  is  superscribed.  To  Roger  Solmes,  Esq. 
It  begins  thus  :   Honoured  Sir — 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  said  I ;  but  what,  pray,  is  the 
intent  of  reading  this  letter  to  me  ? 

To  let  you  know  what  a  vile  man  you  are  thought  to 
have  set  your  heart  upon,  said  my  uncle,  in  an  audible 
whisper. 

If,  Sir,  it  be  suspected,  that  I  have  set  my  heart  upon 
any  other,  why  is  Mr.  Solmes  to  give  himself  any  further 
trouble  about  me  ? 
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Only  hear,  Niece,  said  my  aunt;  only  hear  what  Mr. 
Solmes  has  to  read  and  to  say  to  you  on  this  head. 

If,  Madam,  Mr.  Solmes  will  be  pleased  to  declare, 
that  he  has  no  view  to  serve,  no  end  to  promote,  for 
himself,  I  will  hear  any  tiling  he  shall  read.  But  if  tlie 
contrary,  you  must  allow  nie  to  say,  that  it  will  abate 
with  me  a  great  deal  of  the  weight  of  whatever  he  shall 
produce. 

Hear  it  but  read,  Niece,  said  my  aunt — 

Hear  it  read,  said  my  uncle.  You  are  so  ready  to  take 
iiart  with — 

With  any  body,  Sir^  that  is  accused  anonyiuously,  aud 
from  interested  motives. 

He  began  to  read ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  load 
of  charges  in  this  letter  against  the  poor  criminal :  but  I 
stopped  the  reading  of  it,  and  said.  It  will  not  be  mj/ 
fault,  if  this  vilified  man  be  not  as  indiflerent  to  me,  as 
one  whom  I  never  saw.  If  he  be  otherwise  at  present, 
which  I  neither  own,  nor  deny,  it  proceeds  from  the 
strange  methods  taken  to  prevent  it.  Do  not  let  one  cause 
unite  him  and  me,  and  we  shall  not  be  united.  If  my 
ofler  to  live  single  be  accepted,  he  shall  be  no  more  to  me 
than  this  gentleman. 

Still— Proceed,  Mr.  Solmes — Hear  it  out.  Niece,  was 
my  uncle's  cry. 

But  to  what  purpose,  Sir  !  said  1— Has  not  Mr.  Solmes 
a  view  in  this  ?  And,  besides,  can  any  thing  worse  be 
said  of  Mr.  Lovelace,  than  I  have  heard  said  for  several 
mondis  j)ast  ? 

But  this,  said  my  uncle,  and  what  Mr,  Sohnes  can  tell 
you  besides,  amounts  to  the  fullest  pro  of— 

Was  the  unhappy  man,  then,  so  freely  (reatcd  in  his 
character   before,   icilhout  full  proof?      I   beseech   you, 
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Sir,  give  me  not  too  good  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Lovelace  ; 
as  I  rnai/  liavo,  if  such  pains  be  taken  to  make  him  guilty, 
by  one  who  means  not  his  reformation  by  it ;  nor  to  do 
good,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so  in  this  case,  to  any 
body  but  himself. 

1  see  very  plainly,  girl,  said  my  uncle,  your  prepos- 
session, your  fond  prepossession,  for  the  person  of  a 
man  without  morals. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  said  my  aunt,  you  too  much  justify 
all  your  apprehension.  Surprising!  that  a  young  creature 
of  virtue  and  honour  should  thus  esteem  a  man  of  a  quite 
opposite  character ! 

Dear  Madam,  do  not  conclude  against  me  too  hastily. 
I  believe  Mr.  Lovelace  is  far  from  being  so  good  as  he 
ought  io  be  :  but  if  every  man's  private  life  were  searched 
into  by  prejudiced  people,  set  on  for  that  purpose,  I 
know  not  whose  reputation  would  be  safe.  I  love  a 
virtuous  character,  as  much  in  man  as  in  woman,  I  think 
it  is  requisite,  and  as  meritorious,  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  And,  if  left  to  myself,  I  would  prefer  a  person  of 
such  a  character  to  royalty  without  it. 

Why  thtn,  said  my  uncle — 

Give  me  leave,  Sir — but  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
many  of  those  who  have  escaped  censure,  have  not  merited 
applause. 

Permit  me  to  observe  further,  That  Mr.  Solmes  himself 
may  not  be  absolutely  faultless.  I  never  heard  of  his 
virtues.  Some  vices  1  have  heard  of — Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Solmes,  I  speak  to  your  face— The  text  about  casting  the 
first  stone  affords  an  excellent  lesson. 

He  looked  down  ;    but  was  silent. 

Mr.  Lovelace  may  have  vices  you  have  not.  You  may 
have  others,  which  he  has  not.     I  speak  not  this  to  defend 
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him,  or  to  accuse  you.  No  man  is  bad,  no  one  is  good, 
in  every  thing.  Mr.  Lovelace,  for  example,  is  said  to  be 
implacable,  and  to  hate  my  friends  :  that  does  not  make 
me  value  him  the  more:  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  that 
they  hale  him  as  much.  Mr.  Solmes  has  his  antipathies, 
likewise  ;  very  strong  ont «,  and  those  to  his  oun  rela~ 
tions  ;  which  1  don't  find  to  bo  the  other's  fault  ;  for  he 
lives  well  -with  his— yet  he  may  have  as  bad  :--worsc, 
pardon  nie,  he  cannot  have,  in  n)y  poor  opinion  :  for 
what  must  be  the  man,  who  hates  his  oicn  Jlesh? 

You  know  not.   Madam  ;^ 

You  know  not,  Niece;       Jail  in  one  breath. 

You  knovv  not,  Clary  ;       3 

I  may  not,  nor  do  I  desire  to  know  Mr.  Solmes's  rea- 
sons. It  concerns  not  me  to  know  them  :  but  the  world, 
even  the  impartial  part  of  it,  accuses  him.  If  the  world 
is  unjust  or  rash,  in  one  man's  case,  why  may  it  not  be  so 
in  another''^  ?  That's  all  I  mean  by  it.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  greater  sign  of  want  of  merit,  than  where  a  man  seeks 
to  pull  down  another's  character^  in  order  to  build  up  his 
own. 

The  poor  man's  face  was  all  this  time  overspread  with 
confusion,  twisted,  as  it  were,  and  all  awry,  neither 
mouth  nor  nose  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  looked 
as  if  he  were  ready  to  cry  :  and  had  he  been  capable  of 
pitying  me,  I  had  certainly  tried  to  pity  him. 

They  all  three  gazed  upon  one  another  in  silence. 

My  aunt,  I  saw  (at  least  I  thought  so)  looked  as  if  she 
would  have  been  glad  she  might  have  appean'd  to  approve 
of  what  I  said.  She  but  feebly  blamed  me,  when  she 
spoke,  for  not  hearing  what  Mr.  Solmes  had  to  say.  He 
himself  ieemed  not  now  very  earnest  to  be  heard.     My 
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uncle  said,  There  was  no  talking  to  me.  And  I  sliould 
have  absolutely  silenced  both  gentlemen,  had  not  my  bro- 
ther come  in  again  to  their  assistance. 

This  was  the  strange  speech  he  made  at  his  entrance, 
his  eyes  llamiiig  with  anger ;  This  prating  girl  has  struck 
you  all  dumb,  I  perceive.  Persevere,  however,  Mr. 
Solmes.  I  have  heard  every  word  she  has  said :  and  I 
know  of  no  other  method  of  being  even  with  her,  than 
affer  she  is  yours,  to  make  her  as  sensible  of  your  power, 
as  she  now  makes  you  of  her  insolence. 

Fie,  cousin  llarlowe  !  said  my  aunt — Could  I  have 
thought  a  brother  would  have  said  this,  to  a  gentleman,  of 
a  sister  ? 

I  must  tell  you,  Madam,  said  he,  that^oM  give  the  re- 
bel  courage.  You  yourself  seem  to  favour  too  much  the 
arrjgance  of  her  sex  in  her  ;  otherwise  she  durst  not  have 
thus  stopped  her  uncle's  mouth  by  reflections  upon  him  ; 
as  well  as  denied  to  hear  a  gentleman  tell  her  the  danger 
she  is  in  from  a  libertine,  whose  protection,  as  she  as 
plainly  hinted,  she  intends  to  claim  against  her  family. 

Stopped  my  uncle''s  mouth,  by  reflections  upon  him. 
Sir  !  said  I,  how  can  that  be  !  how  dare  you  to  make 
such  an  application  as  this  ! 

My  aunt  wept  at  his  reflection  upon  her. — Cousin,  said 
she  to  him,  if  this  be  the  thanks  I  have  for  my  trouble,  I 
have  done  :  your  father  would  not  treat  me  thus — and  I 
zsill  say,  that  the  hint  you  gave  was  an  un brotherly  one. 

Not  more  uubrotherly  than  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct 
to  me,  of  late,  Madam,  said  I.  I  see  by  this  specimen  of 
his  violence,  how  every  body  has  been  brought  into  his 
measures.  Had  I  any  the  least  apprehension  of  ever 
being  in  Mr.  Solmes's  power,  this  might  have  affected  me. 
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But  you  see,  Sir,  to  Mr.  Solmcs,  what  a  conduct  is  thouglit 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  your  ungenerous  end. 
You  see  how  my  broth«  r  courts  for  you. 

I  disclaim  Mr.  Harlowe's  violence,  Madam,  with  all  my 
soul.      I  will  never  remind  you — 

Silence,  worthy  Sir,  said  I  ;  I  will  take  care  you  never 
shall  have  the  opportunity. 

Less  violence,  Clary,  said  my  uncle.  Cousin  James, 
you  are  as  much  to  blame  as  your  sister. 

In  then  came  my  sister.  Brother,  said  she,  you  kept 
not  your  promise.  You  are  thought  to  he  to  blame  within, 
as  well  as  here.  Were  not  Mr.  Solmes's  generosity  aud 
affection  to  the  girl  z;:ell  known,  what  you  have  said 
would  be  inexcusable.  My  fatlier  desires  to  speak  with 
you  ;  and  with  you,  aunt ;  and  with  you,  uncle  ;  and  with 
you,  Mr.  Solmes,  if  you  please. 

They  all  four  withdrew  info  the  next  apartment. 

I  stood  silent,  as  not  knowing  presently  how  to  take 
this  intervention  of  my  sister's.  But  she  left  me  not  long 
at  a  loss — O  thou  perverse  thing,  said  hhe  [poking  out  her 
angry  face  at  me,  when  they  were  all  gone,  but  speaking 
spitefully  low]— what  trouble  do  you  give  to  us  all  ! 

You  and  my  brother,  Bella,  said  I,  give  trouble  to 
yourselves;  yet  neither  you  nor  he  have  any  business  to 
concern  yourselves  about  me. 

She  threw  out  some  spiteful  expressions,  still  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  she  chose  not  to  be  heard  without  ;  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  oblige  her  to  raise  iier  tone  a  little,  if  I 
could.  If  I  couldj  did  I  say?  It  is  easy  to  make  a  pas. 
sionate  spirit  answer  all  one's  views  upon  it. 

She  accordingly  llamed  out  in  a  raised  tone :  and  this 
brought  my  cousin  Dolly  in  to  us.  Miss  llarlowe,  your 
company  is  desired. 
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1  Mill  come  presently,  cousin  Dolly. 

But  again  provoking  a  severity  from  me  which  she  could 
not  bear,  and  calling  me  names!  in  once  more  come  Doily, 
with  another  message,  that  Iier  company  was  desired. 

Not  mine,  I  doubt,   Miss  Dolly,  said  I. 

The  sweet-tempered  girl  burst  out  into  tears,  and  shook 
her  head. 

Go  in  before  me,  child,  said  Bella,  [vexed  to  see  her 
concern  for  mc,]  with  thy  sharp  face  1  ke  a  new  raoon  : 
What  dost  thou  cry  for?  is  it  to  make  thy  keen  face  look 
still  keener  ? 

I  believe  Bella  was  blamed,  too,  when  she  went  in  ;  for 
I  heard  her  say,  the  creature  was  so  provoking,  there 
was  no  keeping  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Solmes,  after  a  little  while,  came  in  again  by  him- 
self,  to  take  leave  of  me  :  full  of  scrapes  and  compli- 
ments; but  too  well  tutored  and  encouraged,  to  give  me 
hope  of  his  declining  his  suit.  He  begged  me  not  to  im- 
pute to  him  any  of  the  severe  things  to  which  he  had  been 
a  sorrowful  witness.  He  besought  my  compassion,  as  he 
called  it. 

He  said,  the  result  was,  that  he  had  still  hopes  given 
him;  and,  although  discouraged  by  me,  he  was  resolved 
to  persevere,  while  I  remained  single. — And  such  long  and 
such  painful  services  he  talked  of,  as  never  before  were 
heard  of. 

I  told  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  what  he  had  to  trust 
to. 

Yet  still  he  determined  to  persist. — While  I  was  no 
man's  else,  he  must  hope. 

What !  said  I,  will  you  still  persist,  when  I  declare, 
as  I  now  do,  that  my  affections  are  engaged  ? — And  let  my 
brother  make  the  most  of  it. 
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lie  knew  my  principles,  and  adored  me  for  them.  He 
doubted  not,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  me  happy  : 
and  he  was  sure  I  would  not  want  the  will  to  he  so. 

I  assured  him,  that  were  I  to  be  tarried  to  my  uncle's, 
it  should  answer  no  end  ;  for  I  would  never  see  him  ;  nor 
receive  a  line  from  him  ;  nor  hear  a  word  in  his  favour, 
whoever  were  the  person  who  should  mention  him  to  me. 

He  was  sorry  for  it.  lie  must  be  miserable,  were  I  to 
hold  in  that  mind,  But  he  doubted  not,  that  I  might  be 
induced  by  my  father  and  uncles  to  change  it — 

Never,  never,  he  might  depend  upon  it. 

It  was  richly  worth  his  patiencs^,  and  the  trial. 

At  my  expense? — At  the  price  of  all  my  happiness^ 
Sir? 

He  hoped  I  should  be  induced  to  think  otlierwise. 

And  then  would  he  have  run  into  his  fortune,  his  set- 
tlements, his  affection — vowing,  that  never  man  loved  a 
woman  with  so  sincere  a  passion  as  he  loved  me. 

I  stopped  him,  as  to  the  first  part  of  his  speech  :  and  to 
the  second,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  passion.  What  (hen.  Sir, 
said  I,  is  your  love  to  one,  who  must  assure  you,  (hat 
never  young  creature  looked  upon  man  with  a  more  sin- 
cere disapproi)ation,  than  I  look  upon  you?  And  tell  me, 
what  argument  can  you  urge,  that  (his  true  declaration 
answers  not  before-hand  ? 

Dearest  Madam,  what  can  I  say? — On  my  knees  I 
beg— 

And  down  the  ungraceful  wretch  dropped  ou  his  knees. 

Let  me  not  kneel  in  vain,  Madam  :  let  me  not  be  thus 
despised. — And  he  looked  most  odiously  sorrowful. 

I  have  kneeled  too,  Mr.  Solmes  :  often  have  I  kneeled: 
and  i  will  kneel  again— even  to  jyo//,  Sir,  will  1  kneel,  if 
there  be    so  much  merit  in  kneeling  ;  provided   yon   will 
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not  he  the  implement  of  my  cruel  brother's  undeserved 
persecution. 

If  all  the  services,  even  to  worship  you,  during  my 
whole  life — You,  Madam,  invoke  and  expect  mercy;  yet 
shew  none — 

Am  I  to  be  cruel  to  myself,  to  shew  mercy  to  you  ;  take 
my  estate,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  since  you  are  such  a  fa- 
vourite in  this  house! — only  leave  me  myself— the  mercy 
you  ask  for,  do  you  shew  to  others. 

If  you  mean  to  my  relations.  Madam — unworthy  as  they 
are,  all  shall  be  done  that  you  shall  prescribe. 

Who,  I,  Sir,  to  find  you  bowels  you  naturally  have  not  ? 
I  to  purchase  their  happiness  by  the  forfeiture  of  my  ozon  ? 
What  I  ask  you  for,  is  mercy  to  myself:  that,  since  you 
seem  to  have  some  power  over  my  relations,  you  will  use 
it  in  my  behalf.  Tell  them,  that  you  see  I  cannot  conquer 
my  aversion  to  you  :  tell  them,  if  you  are  a  wise  man, 
that  you  too  much  value  your  own  happiness,  to  risk  it 
against  such  a  determined  antipathy:  tell  them  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  your  offers  :  and  that  in  mercy  to  yourself, 
as  well  as  to  me,  you  will  not  prosecute  a  suit  so  impos- 
sible  to  be  granted. 

I  will  risque  all  consequences,  said  the  fell  wretch, 
rising,  with  a  countenance  whitened  over,  as  if  with  ma. 
lice,  his  hollow  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  biting  his  under  lip, 
to  shew  he  could  be  manly.  Your  hatred.  Madam,  shall 
be  no  objection  with  me  :  and  I  doubt  not  in  a  few  days 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  shew  you — 

You  have  it  in  your  power.  Sir — 

lie  came  well  off — To  shezo  you  more  generosity  than, 
noble  as  you  are  said  to  be  to  others,  you  shew  to  me. 

The  man's  face  became  his  anger :  it  seems  formed  to 
express  the  passion. 
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At  that  instant,  aj^ain  came  in  my  brothor — Sister,  Sister, 
Sister,  said  he,  with  liis  teetli  set,  act  on  the  termagant  part 
you  have  so  newly  assumed — most  wofi<lerfnlly  well  does  it 
become  you.  It  is  but  a  short  one,  however.  Tyranness 
in  your  turn,  accuse  others  of  your  own  cjuilt — But  leave 
her,  leave  her,  Mr.  Solmes  :  her  time  is  short.  You'll 
find  her  humble  and  mortiJied  enough  very  quickly.  Then, 
how  like  a  little  tame  fool  will  she  look,  with  her  constienco 
upbraiding  lier,  and  begging  of  you  [with  a  whining  voice, 
the  barbarous  brother  spoke]  to  forgive  and  forget  ! 

More  he  said,  as  he  Hew  out,  with  a  glowing  face,  upon 
Shorey's  coming  in  to  recall  him  on  his  violence. 

I  removed  from  chair  to  chair,  excessively  frighted  and 
disturbed  at  this  brutal  treatment. 

The  man  attempted  to  excuse  himself,  as  being  sorry  for 
my  brother's  passion. 

Leave  me,  leave  me,  Sir,  fanning — or  I  shall  faint. 
And  indeed  I  thought  1  should. 

lie  recommended  hims/lf  to  my  favour  with  an  air  of 
assurance;  augmented,  as  I  thought,  by  a  distress  >o  visi. 
ble  in  me  ;  for  he  even  snatclud  my  trembling,  my  strug- 
gling hand  ;   and  ravished  it  to  his  odious  mouth. 

I  flung  from  him  with  high  disdain  :  and  he  withdrew, 
bowing  and  cringing ;  self-gratified,  and  enjoying,  as  I 
thought,  the  confusion  he  saw  me  in. 

The  wretch  is  now,  methinks,  before  me;  and  now  I 
see  him  awkwardly  striding  backward,  as  he  retired,  till 
the  ed^fe  of  the  opened  door,  which  ho  ran  against,  re- 
membered him  to  turn  his  welcome  back  upon  me. 

Upon  his  withdrawing,  Betty  brought  n.c  word,  that  I 
was  permitted  to  go  up  to  my  own  chamber  :  and  was  bid 
to  consider  of  every  tliiuo: :  foi    my  time  was  short.      N**- 
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verthelesSj   she  believed  I   might  be  permitted  to  stay  till 
Saturday. 

She  tells  me,  that  although  my  brother  and  sister  were 
blamed  for  being  so  hasty  with  me,  yet  when  they  made 
their  report,  and  my  uncle  Antony  his^  of  my  provoca. 
tions,  they  were  all  more  determined  than  ever  in  Mr. 
Solmes's  favour. 

The  wretch  himself,  she  tells  me,  pretends  to  be  more 
in  love  with  me  than  before ;  and  to  be  rather  delighted 
than  discouraged  with  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
us.  He  ran  on,  she  says,  iu  raptures,  about  the  grace 
wherewith  I  should  dignify  his  board  ;  and  the  like  sort 
of  stuff,  either  of  his  saying,   or  of  her  making. 

She  closed  all  with  a  Now  is  your  time.  Miss,  to  submit 
with  a  grace,  and  io  make  your  own  terms  with  him  : — 
else,  I  can  tell  you,  were  I  Mr.  Solmes,  it  should  be  worse 
for  you:  And  who.  Miss,  of  our  sex,  proceeded  the  saucy 
creature,  would  admire  a  rakish  gentleman,  when  she 
might  be  admired  by  a  sober  one  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ? 
She  made  this  further  speech  to  me  on  quitting  my 
chamber — You  have  had  amazing  good  luck.  Miss.  I 
must  tell  you,  to  keep  your  writings  concealed  so  cun- 
ningly. You  must  needs  think  I  know  that  you  are  al- 
■ways  at  your  pen  :  and  as  you  endeavour  to  hide  that 
knowledge  from  me,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  keep 
your  secret.  But  1  love  not  to  aggravate.  I  had  rather 
reconcile  by  much.  Peace-making  is  my  talent,  and  ever 
Avas.  And  had  I  been  as  much  your  foe,  as  you  imagine, 
you  had  not  perhaps  been  here  now.  But  this,  however, 
I  do  not  say  to  make  a  merit  with  you.  Miss :  for,  truly, 
it  will  be  the  better  for  you  the  sooner  every  thing  is  over 
with  you.     And  better  for  me,   and  for  every  one  else  j 
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that's  certain.  Yet  one  hint  I  must  conclude  with ;  that 
your  pen  and  ink  (soon  as  you  are  to  go  away)  will  not  b<' 
long  in  your  power,  I  do  assure  you,  Miss.  And  then, 
having  lost  that  amusement,  it  will  be  seen,  how  a  mind 
so  active  as  yours  will  be  al)l<'  to  employ  itself. 

This  hint  alarms  me  so  much,  that  1  shall  instantly  begin 
to  conceal,  in  different  places,  pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  and 
to  deposit  some  in  the  ivy  summer-house,  if  I  can  find  a 
safe  place  tliere;  and,  at  the  worst,  1  have  got  a  pt  luil  of 
black,  and  another  of  red  lead,  which  1  use  in  my  draw- 
ings; and  my  patterns  shall  serve  for  paper,  if  I  have  no 
other. 

How  lucky  it  was,  that  I  had  got  away  my  papers! 
They  made  a  strict  search  for  them  ;  that  I  can  see,  by  the 
disorderly  manner  they  have  left  all  things  in  :  for  you 
know  that  I  am  such  an  observer  of  method,  that  I  can  go 
to  a  bit  of  ribband,  or  lace,  or  edging,  blindfold.  The 
same  in  my  books  ;  which  they  have  strangely  disordered 
and  mismatched  ;  to  look  behind  them,  and  ///  some  of 
them,  I  suppose.  My  clothes  too  arc  rumpled  not  a  litti<\ 
No  place  has  escaped  them.  To  your  hint,  I  (hank  you, 
are  they  indebted  for  tiicir  disappointment. 

The  pen,  through  heaviness  and  fatigue,  dropt  out  of 
my  fingers,  at  the  word  indebted.  I  resumed  it,  to  linisli 
the  sentence  ;  and  to  tell  you,  that  I  am, 

Your  for  ever  oMiijed  and  afl'ectionate 

CL.  H\RLOWF, 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 

MISS    CLARISSA    UAH  LOWE,     TO     MISS    HOHE. 

M'cflncsday,  Eleven  o'clock,  April  j. 
JL  must  write  as  I  have  opportunity  ;    making  use   of  my 
concealed  stores :    for  my  pens  and  ink  (all  of  each  that 
they  could  find)  are  taken  from   me ;    as   I   shall  tell  you 
more  particularly  by  and  by. 

About  an  hour  ago,  I  deposited  my  long  letter  to  you  ; 
as  also,  in  the  usual  place,  a  billet  to  INIr.  Lovelace,  lest 
his  impatience  should  put  him  upon  some  rashness;  signi. 
fying,  in  four  lines,  '  Tliat  the  interview  was  over;  and 
'  that  I  hoped  my  steady  refusal  of  Mr.  Solmes  would  dis- 
*  courage  any  further  applications  to  me  in  his  favour.' 

Although  I  was  unable  (through  the  fatigue  I  had  un- 
dergone, and  by  reason  of  sitting  up  all  night,  to  write  to 
you,  which  made  me  lie  longer  than  ordinary  this  moruing) 
to  deposit  my  letter  to  you  sooner,  yet  I  hope  you  will 
have  it  in  such  good  time,  as  that  you  will  be  able  to  send 
me  an  answer  to  it  this  night,  or  in  the  morning  early ; 
which,  if  ever  so  short,  will  inform  me,  whether  I  may  de- 
pend upon  your  mother's  indulgence  or  not.  This  it  be- 
hoves  me  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  they  are  re- 
solved to  hurry  me  away  on  Saturday  next  at  farthest ; 
perhaps  to-morrow. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  all  that  has  happened  previous 
to  their  taking  away  my  pen  and  ink,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  act  of  violence  was  committed ;  and 
this  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

IMy  nunt,  who  (as  well  as  Mr.  Solmes,  and  my  two  un- 
cles)  lives  here,  I  think,   came  up  to  me,   and  said,  she 
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would  fain  have  me  hear  \vliat  Mr.  Solmcs  liad  to  say  uf 
Air.  Lovelace — only  that  I  may  be  apprized  of  some 
things,  that  would  convince  me  what  a  vile  man  he  is,  and 
what  a  wretched  husband  he  must  make,  I  might  give 
them  what  degree  of  credit  I  pleased  ;  and  take  (licm  with 
abatement  for  Mr.  Solmes's  interestedness,  if  I  thought 
fit.  Hut  it  might  be  of  use  to  me,  were  it  but  to  question 
Mr.  Lovelace  indirectly  upon  some  of  them,  that  related  to 
myself. 

I  was  indifferent,  I  said,  about  what  he  could  say  of  me  ; 
as  I  was  sure  it  could  not  be  to  my  disadvantage;  and  as 
he  had  no  reason  to  impute  to  me  the  forwardness  which 
Biy  un-kind  friends  had  so  causlessly  taxed  me  with. 

She  said,  That  he  gave  himself  high  airs  on  account  of  his 
family  ;  and  spoke  as  despicably  of  ours  as  if  an  alliance 
with  us  were  beneath  him. 

I  replied.  That  he  was  a  very  unworthy  man,  if  it  wre 
true,  to  speak  slightingly  of  a  family,  which  was  as  good  as 
liis  own,  'bating  that  it  was  not  allied  to  the  peerage  :  that 
the  dignity  itself,  I  thought,  conveyed  more  shame  than 
honour  to  descendants,  who  had  not  merit  to  adorn,  as 
well  as  to  be  adorned  by  it  :  that  my  brother's  al)surd 
pride,  indeed,  which  made  him  every  where  declare,  he 
would  never  marry  but  to  qualiti/^  gave  a  disgraceful  pre- 
ference against  ours  :  i)ut  that  were  I  to  be  assured,  that 
Mr,  Lovelace  was  capable  of  so  mean  a  pride  as  (0  insult 
'us  or  value  himself  on  such  an  accidental  advantage,  I 
should  think  as  despicably  of  his  sense,  as  every  body  else 
did  of  his  morals. 

She  insisted  upon  it,  that  he  had  taken  such  liberties; 
and  offered  to  give  some  instances,  which,  she  said,  would 
surprise  mc. 
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I  answered,  tliat  wore  it  evtr  so  certain  that  Mr.  Lovo. 
ace  had  taken  such  liberties,  it  would  be  but  common  jus. 
tice  (so  much  hated  as  ho  was  by  all  our  family,  and  so 
much  inveighed  against  in  all  companies  by  them)  to  inquire 
into  the  provocation  he  had  to  say  what  was  imputed  to 
him  ;  and  whether  the  value  some  of  my  friends  put  upon 
the  riches  they  possess  (throwing  perhaps  cqntempt  upon 
every  other  advantage,  and  even  discrediting  Iheir  own 
pretensions  to  family,  in  order  to  depreciate  his)  might  not 
provoke  him  to  like  contempts.  Upon  the  whole,  Madam, 
said  I,  can  you  say,  that  the  inveteracy  lies  not  as  much 
on  oui-  side,  as  on  his  '^  Can  he  say  any  thing  of  us  more 
disrespectful  than  -we  say  of  him  '? — And  as  to  the  sugges- 
tion, so  often  repeated,  that  he  will  make  a  bad  husband, 
Is  it  possible  for  him  to  use  a  wife  w  orse  than  I  am  used  ; 
particularly  by  my  brother  and  sister  ? 

Ah,  Niece  !  Ah,  my  dear!  how  firmly  has  this  wicked 
man  attached  you  ! 

Perhaps  not.  Madam.  But  really  great  care  should  be 
taken  by  fathers  and  mothers,  when  they  would  have  their 
daughters  of  their  minds  in  these  particulars,  not  to  say 
things  that  shall  necessitate  the  child,  in  honour  and  gene- 
rosity, to  take  part  with  the  man  her  friends  are  averse  to. 
But,  waving  all  this,  as  I  have  ofTered  to  renounce  him 
for  ever,  I  see  not  why  he  should  be  mentioned  to  me, 
nor  why  I  should  be  wished  to  hear  any  thing  about 
him. 

Well,  but  still,  my  dear,  there  can  be  no  harm  to  let 
Mr.  Solmes  tell  you  what  Mr.  Lovelace  has  said  oi you. 
Severely  as  you  have  treated  Mr.  Solmes,  he  is  fond  of 
attending  you  once  more ;  he  begs  to  be  heard  on  this  head. 

If  it  be  proper  for  me  to  hear  it,  Madam — 
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It  iSj  eagerly  interrupted  she,  very  proper. 

Has  what  he  has  said  of  we,  Madam,  convinced  tfou  of 
Mr.  Lovelace's  baseness  ? 

It  has,  my  dear  :  and  that  you  ou^Iit  to  abhor  hini  for  it. 

Then,  dear  Madam,  be  pleased  to  let  me  hear  it  from 
1/our  mouth  :  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  see  Mr. 
Solincs^  when  it  will  have  double  the  weight  from  j/ou. 
What,  Madam,  has  the  man  dared  to  say  of  me  ? 

My  aunt  was  tjuite  at  a  loss. 

At  last,  Well,  said  she,  I  see  how  you  are  attached.  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  Miss.  For  I  do  assure  you,  it  will  signify 
nothing.  You  must  be  Mrs.  Solmes;  and  that  in  a  very 
few  d«ys. 

If  consent  of  luart,  and  assent  of  voice,  be  necessary  to 
a  marriage,  I  am  sure  I  never  can,  nor  ever  will,  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Solmes.  And  what  will  any  of  my  relations 
be  answerable  for,  if  they  force  mv  hand  into  his,  and  hold 
it  there  (ill  the  service  be  read  ;  1  perhaps  Insensible,  and 
in  fits,  all  the  time  ! 

What  a  romantic  picture  of  a  forced  marriai^e  have  you 
drawn,  Niece  !  Some  ])eople  would  say,  you  have  given  a 
fine  description  of  your  own  obstinacy,  child. 

My  l)r()ther  and  sister  would  :  but  you,  .Madam,  distin. 
guish,  I  am  sure,  between  ol)stinacy  and  aversion. 

Supposed  aversion  may  owe  its  rise  to  real  obstinacy, 
my  dear. 

I  know  mv  own  heart,  Madam.      I  wish  i>ou  did. 

Well,  but  see  Mr.  Solmes  once  more,  Niece.  It  uill 
ol)lrjje  atid  make  for  you  more  than  you  imai^iMe. 

What  should  I  see  him  for.  Madam  .'  —  Is  the  man  fond 
of  hearing  me  declare  my  aversion  (o  him  ? — Is  he  desirous 
of  having  me  more  aiul  more  inri*nse  my  friends  against 
myself? — 0  nni  ntuutng.  tini  ambitioui\  brotlicr  ' 
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Ah,  my  dear!  with  a  look  of  pity,  as  if  she  understood 
(he  meaning  of  my  exclamation — But  must  that  necessarily 
be  the  case  ? 

It  must.  Madam,  if  they  will  take  ofTence  at  me  for 
declaring  my  steadfast  detestation  of  Mr.  Solmes,  as  a  hus- 
band. 

Mr.  Solmes  is  to  be  pitied,  said  she.  lie  adores  yoa. 
He  longs  to  see  you  once  more.  lie  loves  you  the  better 
for  your  cruel  usage  of  him  yesterday.  He  is  in  raptures 
about  you. 

Ugly  creature,  thought  I  ! — He  In  raptures  ! 

What  a  cruel  wretch  must  he  be,  said  I,  who  can  enjoy 
the  distress  (o  which  he  so  largely  contributes  ! — But  I  see, 
I  see.  Madam,  that  I  am  considered  as  an  animal  to  be 
baited,  to  make  sport  for  my  brother  and  sister,  and  Air. 
Solmes  They  are  all,  all  of  them,  wanton  in  their  cruelty. 
— /,  Madam,  see  the  man  !  the  man  so  incapable  of  pity  ! 
— Indeed  I  will  not  see  him,  if  I  can  help  it — indeed  I 
nil!  not. 

What  a  construction  does  your  lively  wit  put  upon  the 
admirafion  Mr.  Solmes  expresses  of  you! — Passionate  a? 
you  were  yesterday,  and  contemptuously  as  you  treated 
him,  he  dotes  upon  you  for  the  very  severity  by  which  he 
sulFers.  He  is  not  so  ungenerous  a  man  as  you  think  him  : 
nor  has  he  an  unfeeling  heart. — Let  me  prevail  upon  you, 
my  dear,  (as  your  father  and  mother  expect  it  of  you,)  to 
see  hiai  once  more,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  you. 

How  can  I  consent  to  see  him  again,  when  yesterday's 
iatervii  w  was  interpreted  by  you,  31adam,  as  well  as  by 
every  other,  as  an  encouragement  to  him  ?  when  I  myself 
declared,  that  if  I  saw  him  a  second  time  by  n)y  own  con- 
.•^cnt,  it  might  be  so  taken  ?  aud  when  1  am  determined 
Hcvcr  to  encourage  him  .' 
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You  might  spare  your    rtllections   upon  me,   Miss.      I 
have  no  thanks  either  from  one  side  or  the  other. 

And  away  she  (lung. 

Dearest  A'ladar.)!   said  1,  following;  h<r  to  the  door — 

But  she  would  not  hear  me  further;  and  her  sudden 
breaking  from  me  occasioned  a  hurry  to  some  mean 
listener;  as  the  slipping  of  a  foot  from  the  landing. place 
on  (he  stairs  discovered  to  me. 

I  had  scarcely  recovered  myself  from  this  attack,  when 
up  came  Betty — Miss,  said  she,  you  company  is  desired 
below  stairs  in  your  own  parlour. 

By  whom,  Betty  ? 

IIow  can  I  tell,  Miss  ? — perhaps  by  your  aister,  perhaps 
by  your  brother — I  know  they  won't  come  up  stairs  to 
your  apartmt'iit  again. 

Is  INIr.  Solmes  gone,  Betty  ? 

I  believe  he  is,  Miss — Would  you  have  him  sent  for 
back  ?  saidtlfe  bold  creature.  ^  ^ 

Down  I  went :  and  to  whom  should  I  be  sent  for, 
but  to  my  brother  and  Mr.  Solmes  !  the  latttr  standing 
sneaking  behind  the  door,  so  that  1  saw  him  Udt,  till  I  was 
mockingly  led  by  the  hand  into  the  room  by  my  brother. 
And  then  1  started  as  if  I  had  beheld  a  ghost. 

You  are  to  sit  down.  Clary. 

And  wi)at  then,  l?rothfr  ? 

Why  then,  you  are  to  put  oil' that  scornful  look,  and  hear 
what  Mr.  Solmes  has  to  say  to  you. 

Sent  for  down  to  be  baited  again,  thought  [  ! 

Madam,  said  Mr.  Solmes,  as  if  in  haste  to  spbak,  lest  lie 
should  not  have  an  opportunity  given  him,  [and  indeed  he 
judged  right,]  Mr.  Lovelace  is  a  declared  marriage  hater, 
and  has  a  design  upon  your  honour,  if  ever — 

Base  accuser  !  said  I,    in  a  passion,    snatching  my  hand 
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from  my  Ijiollior,  wlio  was  insolently  motioning  to  give  it 
to  JNJr,  Solnit  s  ;  he  lias  not!— he  dares  not! — hut  t/ou 
have,  if  endeavouring  to  force  a  free  mind  be  to  disho- 
nour it ! 

O  thou  Tiolent  creature  !  said  my  brother — but  not  gone 
yet — for  1  was  rushing  away. 

What  moan  you,  Sir,  [struggling  vehemently  to  get 
away,]  to  detain  me  thus  against  my  will  ? 

You  shall  not  go.  Violence  ;  clasping  his  unbrotherly 
arms  about  me. 

Then  let  not  Mr.  Solmes  stay. — Why  hold  you  me  thus  ? 
he  shall  not  for  i/oirr  ozon  sake,  if  I  can  help  it,  see  how 
barbarously  a  brother  can  treat  a  sister  who  deserves  not 
evil  treatment. 

And  I  struggled  so  vehemently  to  get  from  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  quit  my  hand  ;  which  he  did  with  these  words 
—  Begone  then,  Fury! — how  strong  is  will! — there  is  no 
holding  her. 

And  up  I  Hew  to  my  chamber,  and  locked  myself  in, 
trembling  and  out  of  breath. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  up  came  Betty.  I  let 
her  in  apon  her  tapping,  and  asking  (half  out  of  breath 
too)  for  admittance. 

The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  said  she. — What  a  co7i~ 
fusion  of  a  house  is  this  !  [hurrying  up  and  down,  fan- 
ning herself  with  her  handkerchief,  ]  Such  angry  masters 
and  mistresses! — such  an  obstinate  young  lady! — such 
an  humble  lover! — such  enraged  uncles! — such — O  dear! 
— dear  !  what  a  topsy-turvy  house  is  this!— And  all  for 
what,  trow  ?  —  only  because  a  young  lady  may  be  happy, 
and  will  7wt  ? — only  because  a  young  lady  :c/// have  a 
husband,  and  will  not  have  a  husband  ?  What  hurlyburlie? 
are  here,   where   all  used  to  be  peace  and  quietness  ! 
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Thus  slie  ran  on  (o  herself;  while  1  sat  as  patiently  as 
i  could  (being  assured  that  her  errand  was  not  designed  to 
be  a  welcome  one  to  mo)  to  obserre  when  her  soliloquy 
would  end. 

At  last,  turning  to  me — I  must  do  as  I  am  bid.  I 
can't  help  it — don't  be  angry  with  me,  Miss.  But  I 
must  carry  down  your  pen  and  ink  :  and  that  this  mo- 
ment. 

By  whose  order  ? 

]iy  yuur  papa's  and  mamma's. 

How  siiall  1  know  that  ? 

She  ofTered  to  go  to  my  closet :  I  stept  in  before  her  : 
touch  it,  if  you  dare. 

Up  came  my  cousin  Dolly — Madam  ! — Madam  !  said  the 
poor  weeping,  good-natured  creature,  in  broken  sentences 
— you  must — indeed  you  must— deliver  to  Betty — or  to 
me — your  pen  and  ink. 

Must  I,  my  sweet  Cousin?  then  I  will  to  you  ;  jjut 
not  to  this  bold  body.     And  so  I  gave  my  standish  to  her. 

I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  said  she.  Miss,  to  be  the  messen- 
ger :  but  your  papa  will  not  have  you  in  the  same  house  with 
him  :  he  is  resolved  you  shall  be  carried  away  to-mor- 
row, or  Saturday  at  farthest.  And  therefore  j  our  pen 
and  ink  are  taken  away,  that  you  may  give  nobody  notice 
ofit. 

And  away  went  the  dear  girl,  very  sorrowful,  currying 
down  with  her  my  standish,  and  all  its  furniture,  and  a 
little  parcel  of  pens  beside,  which  having  been  seen  when 
the  great  search  was  made,  she  was  bid  to  ask  for. 

As  it  happened,  1  had  not  diniinislied  it,  having  hid  half 
a  dozen  crow-quills  in  as  many  ililierent  places.  It  wa.s 
lucky  ;  for  1  doubt  not  tliey  had  numbered  how  iiiunv 
were  in  the  parcel. 
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Betty  ran  on,  telling  me,  that  my  mother  was  now  as 
much  incensed  against  me  as  any  body — that  my  doom 
was  fixed— that  my  violent  beliaviour  had  not  left  one  to 
plead  for  nie — that  Mr,  Solmes  bit  his  li;i,  and  muttered, 
and  seemed  to  have  more  in  his  head,  tliun  could  come 
out  at  his  mouth  ;  that  was  her  phrase. 

And  yet  she  also  hinted  to  me,  that  the  cruel  wretch  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  me  ;  although  so  much  to  my  disgust — 
and  so  wanted  to  see  me  again. — IMust  he  not  be  a  savage, 
my  dear  ? 

The  wench  went  on — that  my  uncle  Harlowe  said,  That 
now  he  gave  me  up — that  he  pitied  Mr.  Solmes — yet  hoped 
he  would  not  think  of  this  to  my  detriment  hereafter  :  that 
my  uncle  Antony  was  of  opinion,  tliat  I  ought  to  smart 
for  it :  and,  for  her  part — and  then,  as  one  of  the  family, 
she  gave  her  opinion  of  the  same  side. 

As  I  have  no  other  way  of  hearing  any  thing  tliat  is  said 
or  intended  l)eIow,  I  bear  sometimes  more  patientl}'  than  I 
otherwise  should  do  with  iier  impertinence.  And  indeed 
she  seems  to  be  in  all  my  brother's  and  sister's  counsels. 

Miss  Hervey  came  up  again,  and  demanded  an  haif.piat 
ink-boltle  which  they  had  seen  in  my  closet. 

I  gave  it  her  without  hesitation. 

If  they  have  no  suspicion  of  my  being  able  to  write, 
they  will  perhaps  let  me  stay  longer  than  otJierwise  they 
wouldk 

This,  my  dear,  is  now  my  situation. 

All  my  dependence,  all  my  hopes,  are  in  your  mother's 
favour.  But  for  that,  I  know  not  zchat  I  might  do  :  For 
who  can  tell  what  will  come  next  ? 
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LKTTKR  XXXV. 

MISS    CLARISSA    llArtLOWi:,    TO    MISS    HOWL. 

Wednesday  Four  o'cloc k  in  Uie  Afternoon. 
JL  AM  jii-^t  returned  from    depositing  the  letter  I  so  lately 
finished,    and  sucli  of  Mr.  Lovelace's  letters  as  I  had  not 
sent  you.     My  long  letter  1    found   remaining  there — so 
you  will  have  bofh  together. 

I  am  concerned,  metiiinks,  it  is  not  with  you, — 
But  your  servant  cannot  always  be  at  leisure.  How. 
erer,  I  will  deposit  as  fast  as  I  write.  I  must  keep  no. 
thing  by  me  now ;  and  when  I  write,  lock  myself  in. 
that  I  may  not  be  surprised  now  they  tliink  1  hare  no  pen 
and  ink. 

I  found  in  the  usual  place  another  letter  from  this  dili- 
gent man  :  and,  by  its  contents,  a  confirmation  that  nothing- 
passes  in  this  house  but  he  knows  it ;  and  that  almost  as 
soon  as  it  passes.  For  this  letter  must  have  been  written 
before  he  could  have  received  my  billet ;  and  deposited,  I 
suppose,  when  (hat  was  taken  away;  yet  he  compliments 
me  in  it  u[)on  asserting  myself  (as  he  calls  it)  on  (hat  oc- 
•asion  to  my  uncle  and  to  Mr.  Solmes. 

'   lie  assures  me,  however,  that  tliey  are  more  and  more 

*  determined  to  subdue  me. 

'   He  sends  me  the  compliments  of  his  family  ;  and  ac. 

*  quaints  nic  with  their  earnest  desire  (o  see  me  amongst 

*  them.  Most  vehemently  does  he  press  for  my  quitting 
'  this  house,  while  it  is  in  my  power  to  get  away  :  and 
'  again  craves  leave  to  order  his  uncle's  chariot.and.six 
<  to  attend  my  commands  at  (he  stile  leadin  j  to  the  cojipice 

*  adjoining  to  the  padilork. 
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'  Setdcmcnts  to  my  own  will  he  again   ofttis.      Lord 

'  M.  and  Lady  Sarah  and  Lady  Betty  to  be  guarantees 

<  of  his  honour  and  justice.      But,  if  I   choose  not  to  go 

<  to  either  of  those  ladies,  nor  yet  to  make  him  the  hap- 

<  piest  of  men  so  soon  as  it  is  nevertheless  his  hope  that  I 
'  will,  he  urges  me  to  withdraw  to  my  own  house,  and  to 
'  accept  of  my  Lord  M.  for  my  guardian  and  protector 
'  till  my  cousin  Mordcn  arrives.  He  can  contrive,  he 
'  says,   to  give  me  easy  possession   of  it,    and  will  fill  it 

*  with  his  female  relations  on  the  first  invitation  from  me  ; 
'  and  Mrs.  Norton,  or  Miss  Howe,  may  be  undoubtedly 
'  prevailed  upon  to  be  with  tne  for  a  time.  There  can  be 
'  no  pretence  for  litigation,  he  says,  when  I  am  once  in  it. 

*  Nor,  if  I  choose  to  have  it  so,  \\\\\  he  appear  to  visit 
'  me ;  nor  presume  to  mention  marriage  to  me  till  all  is 
'  quiet  and  easy  ;   till  every  method  I    shall  prescribe  for 

<  a  reconciliation  with  my  friends  is  tried  ;  till  my  cousin 
'  comes  ;  till  such  settlements  are  drawn  as  he  shall  ap. 
'  prove  of  for  me  ;  and  that  I  have  unexceptionable  proofs 
'  of  his  own  good  behaviour.' 

As  to  the  disgrace  a  person  of  my  character  may  be  ap- 
prehensive of  upon  quitting  my  father's  house,  he  observes 
(too  truly  I  doubt)  '  That  the  treatment  I  meet  with  is  in 
i  every  one's  mouth  :  yet,  he  says,  that  the  public  voice  is 
'  in  my  favour.  My  friends  themselves,  he  says,  expect 
'  that  I  will  do  myself  what  he  calls,  this  justice;  why 
^  else  do  they  confine  me  ?  He  urges,  that,  thirs  treated, 
'  the  independence  I  have  a  right  to  will  be  ray  sufficient 
'  excuse,  soing  but  from  their  house  to  my  own,  if  I  choose 

*  that  measure  ;  or  in  order  to  take  possession  of  my  own, 
'  if  I  do  not :  that  all  the  disgrace  I  can  receive,  they 
'  have  already  given  me  :   that  his  concern  and  his  family'? 

*  concern  in  my  honour,  will  be  equal  to  my  own.  if  !• 
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'  may  be  so  happy  ever  to  call  me  his  :  and  ho  prf'sumos, 
'  he  says,  to  aver,  that  no  family  can  better  supply  tho 
'  loss  of  my  own  frifnds  to  me  than  his,  in  whatever  way 
'  I  shall  do  them  the  honour  to  arrtpt  of  his  and   their 

*  protection. 

'   But  he  repeats,  that,   in   all  events,   he   will  oppose 
'  my  being  carried  to  my   uncle's  ;   being  well  assured, 

*  that  1  shall  be  lost  to  him  for  ever,  if  once  I  enter  into 
'  that  house.'     He  tells  me,   '  That  my  brother  and  sister, 

*  and  Mr.  Solmes,  design  to  be  there  to  receive  me:  that 
'  my  father  and  mother  will  not  come  near  me  till  the 
'  ceremony  is  actually  ovi-r :  and  that  then  (hey  will 
'  appear,  in  order  to  try  to  reconcile  me  to  my  odious 
'  husband,  by  urging  upon  me  the  obligations  I  shall  be 
'  supposed  to  be  under  from  a  double  duty.' 

How,  my  dear,  am  I  driven  on  one  side,  and  invited 
on  the  other ! — This  last  intimation  is  but  a  too  probable 
one.  All  the  steps  they  take  seem  to  tend  to  this  !  And, 
ndeed,  they  have  declared  almost  as  much. 
lie  owns,  *  That  he  has  already  taken  his  measures  upon 
this  intelligence  : — but  that  he  is  so  desirous  for  mj/  sake 
(I  must  suppose,  he  says,  that  he  owes  (hem  no  for- 
bearance/or their  oicn)  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities, 
that  he  has  suffered  a  person,  whom  they  do  not  suspect, 
to  acquaint  them  with  his  resolutions,  as  if  come  at  by 
accident,  if  they  persist  in  their  design  to  carry  me  by 
violence  to  my  uncle's  ;  in  hopes,  that  they  may  be  in. 
duced  from  the  fear  of  mischief  which  may  ensue,  to 
change  their  measures  :  and  yet  he  is  aware,  that  he  has 
exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  risques  by  having  caused 
this  intimation  to  be  given  them  ;  since,  if  he  cannot 
benefit  himself  by  their  fears,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  doubly  guard  themselves  against  him  upou  it.' 
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What  a  dangerous  enterpriser,  however,  is  this  man  ! 
'   lie  begs  a  few  lines  from  me  by  way  of  answer  to  this 

*  letter,   either  this  evening,  or  to-morrow  morning.     If 

*  he  be  not  so  favoured,  he   shall   conclude,  from  what 

*  he  knows  of  the  fixed  determination  of  my  relations, 
'  that  I  shall  be  under  a  closer  restraint  than  before  :  and 
'  he  shall  be  obliged  to  take  his  measures  according  to 
'  that  presumption.' 

You  will  see  by  this  abstract,  as  well  as  by  his  letter 
preceding  this,  (for  both  run  in  the  same  strain,)  how 
strangely  forward  the  difficulty  of  my  situation  has  brought 
him  in  his  declarations  and  proposals  ;  and  in  liis  threaten- 
ings  too  :   which,  but  for  that,  I  would  not  take  from  him. 

Something,  however,  I  must  speedily  resolve  upon,  or 
it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  holp  myself. 

Now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  enclose  his  letter,  (so  might 
have  spared  the  al)stract  of  it,)  that  you  may  the  better 
judge  of  all  his  proposals,  and  intelligence ;  and  lest  it 
should  fall  into  other  hands.  I  cannot  forget  the  contents, 
although  I  am  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  return*. 

I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  throwing  myself  upon  the 
protection  of  his  friends  : — but  I  will  not  examine  his  pro- 
posals closely  till  I  hear  from  you.  Indeed,  I  have  no 
eligible  hope,  but  in  your  mother's  goodness.  Hers  is 
a  protection  I  could  more  reputably  fly  to,  than  to  that  of 
any  other  person  :  and  from  hers  should  be  ready  to  re- 
turn to  my  father's  (for  the  breach  then  would  not  be  ir- 
reparable, as  it  would  be,  if  I  fled  to  his  family) :  to 
i~eturn,  I  repeat,  on  such  terms  as  shall  secure  but  my 
negative;  not  my  independence :  1  do  not  aim  at  that 


•  She  accordingly  encloses  Mr.  Lovelace's  letter.     But  as  tiic 
most  material  contents  of  it  are  given  in  her  abstract,  it  is  omitted. 
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(so  shall  lay  your  mother  under  the  less  difficulty)  ;  thou-h 
I  have  aright  to  be  put  info  possession  of  my  grandfather's 
•'State,  if  I  uere  to  insist  upon  it: — such  a  right,  I  mean, 
as  my  brodHT  exerts  in  the  esfato  Ifft  him;  and  uhirh 
nobody  disputes. — Go;l  forbid,  th;it  I  should  ever  think 
myself  freed  from  mv  father's  rcasouablc  controul,  what, 
ever  right  my  grandfather's  will  has  given  me!  lit-,  good 
gentleman,  left  me  that  estate,  as  a  reward  of  my  duty, 
and  not  to  set  me  above  it,  as  has  been  justly  hinted  to 
me  :  and  this  rellertion  makes  me  more  fearful  of  not 
answering  the  intention  of  so  valual)le  a  beciuest. — Oh  ! 
that  my  friends  knew  but  my  heart ! — Would  but  think 
of  it  as  they  used  to  do! — For  once  more,  1  say,  If  it 
deceive  me  not,   it  is  not  altered,  although  theirs  are  ! 

Would  but  your  mother  permit  you  to  send  her  chariot, 
or  chaise,  to  the  bye-p!acc  where  Mr.  Lovelace  proposes 
Lord  M.'s  shall  come,  (provoked,  intimidated,  and  appre- 
hensive, as  I  am.)  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  what  to 
do.  Place  me  any  where,  as  I  have  said  before — in  a 
cot,  in  a  garret ;  any  where — disguised  as  a  servant — or 
let  me  pass  as  a  servant's  sister — so  that  I  may  but  escape 
Mr.Solmes  on  one  hand,  and  the  disgrace  of  refuging  with 
the  family  of  a  man  at  enmity  with  my  own,  on  the  other  ; 
and  I  shall  be  in  some  measure  happy! — Shou'd  your 
good  mother  refuse  me,  wiiat  refuge,  or  whose,  can  I  fly 
to  ? — Dearest  creature,  advise  your  distressed  friend. 


I  BKOKF.  off  here  —  I  was  so  excessively  uneasy,  that  I 
durst  not  trust  myself  with  my  own  rellections.  I  there- 
fore went  down  to  the  garden,  to  try  to  calm  my  mind, 
by  shifting  the  scene.  I  took  but  one  turn  upon  the  fdbert- 
■walk,  when  LJetty  came  to  me.  Here,  Miss,  is  your 
papa — here    is   your  uncle  Antony — here    is    my  young 
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master— and  my  young  mistress,  coming  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  garden  ;  and  your  papa  sends  me  to  see  where  you 
are,   for  fear  }ie  should  meet  you. 

I  struck  into  an  oblic^ue  path,  and  got  bfhind  fho  yew- 
hedge,  seeing  my  sister  appear  ;  and  there  concealed  my- 
self till  they  were  gone  past  me. 

My  mother,  it  seems  is  not  well.  My  poor  mother 
keeps  her  chamber — should  she  be  worse,  I  should  have 
an  additional  unhappiness,  in  apprehension  that  my  re- 
puted undutifulntss  had  touched  her  heart. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  my  emotions  were  behind  the 
yew-hedge,  on  seeing  my  father  so  near  me.  I  was  glad 
to  look  at  him  through  the  hedge  as  he  passed  by:  but  I 
trembled  in  every  joint,  when  I  heard  him  utter  these 
words;  Son  James,  to  you,  and  to  Bella,  and  to  you. 
Brother,  do  I  wholly  commit  this  matter.  That  I  was 
meant,  I  cannot  doubt.  And  yet,  why  was  I  so  affected  ; 
since  I  may  be  said  to  have  been  given  up  to  the  cruelty  of 
my  brother  and  sister  for  many  days  past  ? 


While  my  father  remained  in  the  garden,  I  sent  my 
dutiful  compliments  to  my  mother,  with  inquiry  after  her 
health,  by  Shorey,  whom  I  met  accidentally  upon  the 
stairs  ;  for  none  of  the  servants,  except  my  goaleress, 
dare  to  throw  themselves  in  my  way.  I  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  such  a  return,  as  made  me  repent  my  message, 
though  not  my  concern  for  her  health.  '  Let  her  not 
'  inquire  after  the  disorders  she  occasions,'  was  her  harsh 
answer.   '  I  will  not  receive  any  compliments  from  her.' 

Very,  ver^  hard,  my  dear  !     Indeed  it  is  very  hard. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  hear  that  my  mother  is  already 
better.     A  colicky  disorder,  to  which  she  is  too  snbject. 
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it  is  hoped  it  is  gone  off— God  send  it  may! — Every  evil 
iliat  happens  in  this  house  is  owing  to  me  ! 

This  good  news  was  told  me,  with  a  circumstance  very 
unacceptable  ;  for  Bet»y  said,  she  had  ordf  rs  to  let  me 
know,  that  my  gardeiuwalks  and  puiiltry-visits  were 
suspected;  and  that  botli  will  be  prohibited,  if  I  stay 
here  till  Saturday  or  Monday. 

Possibly  this  is  said  b)  order,  to  make  me  go  witlj  less 
reluctance  to  my  uncle's. 

My  mother  bid  her  say,  if  I  expostulated  about  these 
orders,  and  about  my  pen  and  ink,  '  tliat  readiiiij  was 
'  more  to  the  purpose,  at  present,  than  writing  :  (hat  by 
'  the  one,  1  might  be  taught  my  duty  ;  that  the  other, 
'  considering  whom  I  was  believed  to  write  to,  only 
'  stiffened  my  will:  that  my  needle-works  had  better  be 
'  pursued  than  my  airings ;  which  were  observed  to  be 
'   taken  in  all  weathers.' 

So,  my  dear,  if  I  do  not  resolve  upon  sometliing  soon, 
I  shall  neither  l)e  able  to  avoid  the  iiitfiukd  evil,  nor  have 
it  in  my  power  to  correspond  with  you. 

Wednesday  Ni;;lit. 

Ar.L  is  in  a  hurry  below-stairs.  Betty  is  in  and  out 
like  a  spy.  Something  is  working,  I  know  not  Avhat.  I 
am  really  a  good  deal  disordered  in  body  as  well  as  mind. 
Indt-f-d  I  am  quite  heart-sick, 

I  will  go  down,  though  'tis  almost  dark,  on  pretence 
of  getting  a  little  air  and  composure.  Robert  has  my  two 
former,  I  hope,  before  now  :  and  1  will  deposit  this,  with 
Lovelace's  enclosed,   if  I  can,  for  fear  of  anotiiir  search. 

I  know  not  what  I  shall  do  ! — All  is  so  strangely  busy  ! 
— Doors  cla|)t  to — going  out  of  one  apartment,  hurry- 
ingly,  as  I  may  say,  into  another,      Bolty  in  her  alarming 

VOL,  n.  s 
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way,  staring,  as  if  of  fri^^hted  importance;  twice  with  me 
in  half  an  hour  ;  called  down  in  haste  by  Shorey  the  last 
time  ;  loaving  me  with  still  more  mtMnin;f  in  her  looks 
and  gestures — yet  possibly  nothing  in  all  this  worthy  of 
my  apprehensions — 

Here  again  comes  the  creature,  -with  her  deep-drawn 
afTected  sighs,  and  her  O  dear's  !  0  dear's  ! 


More,  dark  hints  thrown  out  by  the  saucy  creature. 
But  she  will  not  explain  herself.  '  Suppose  this  pretty  bu- 
'  siness  ends  in  murder  !  she  says.  I  may  rue  my  oppo- 
'  sition  as  long  as  I  live,  for  aught  she  knows.  Parents 
'  will  not  be  baffled  out  of  their  children  by  impudent 
'  gentlemen  ;  nor  is  it  fit  they  should.  It  may  come  home 
'  to  me  when  I  least  expect  it.' 

These  are  the  gloomy  and  perplexing  hints  this  imperti. 
nent  throws  out.  Probably  they  arise  from  the  informa- 
tion Mr  Lovelace  says  he  has  secretly  permitted  them  to 
have  (from  this  vile  double-faced  agent,  I  suppose  !)  of 
his  resolution  to  prevent  my  being  carried  to  my  uncle's. 

How  jusili/,  if  so,  may  this  exasperate  them!— How 
am  I  driven  to  and  fro,  like  a  feather  in  the  wind,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rash,  the  selfish,  and  the  headstrong !  and 
vphen  I  am  as  averse  to  the  proceedings  of  the  one,  as  I 
am  to  those  of  the  other !  For  although  I  was  induced 
to  carry  on  this  unhappy  correspondence,  as  I  think  1 
ought  to  call  it,  in  hopes  to  prevent  mischief;  yet  indis- 
creet measures  are  fallen  upon  by  the  rash  man,  before  I, 
■who  am  so  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present 
contentions,  can  be  consulted  ;  and  between  his  violence 
on  one  hand,  and  that  of  my  relations  on  the  other,  I  find 
myself  in  danger  from  both. 

O  my  dear  !  what  is  wordly  wisdom  but  the  height  of 
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folly  !— I,  the  meanest,  at  least  the  youngest,  of  my  futlicr'v 
family,  to  thrust  myself  in  the  gap  between  such  uncon- 
tioulable  spirits! — To  the  intercepting  perhaps  of  the 
designs  of  Providence,  which  may  intend  to  make  those 
hostile  spirits  their  own  puiiishers,  —  If  so,  what  pre- 
sumption!— Indeed,  my  doar  friend,  I  am  afraid  1  have 
thought  myself  of  too  much  consequence.  But,  howt  ver 
this  be,  it  is  good^  ichcn  calamities  beful  us,  that  ivc 
should  look  info  oursi'lvcSj  and  fear. 

If  I  am  prevented  depositing  this  and  the  enclosed,  (as 
I  intend  to  try  to  do,  late  as  it  is,)  I  will  add  to  it  as  oc- 
casion shall  offer.     Mean  time,  believe  me  to  be 
Your  cver-aflectionatc  and  grateful 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

Under  the  superscription^  icritten  tsith  a  pencil,  after 

she  zcent  dozen. 
'   My  two  former  are  not  yet  taken  away — I   am  sur- 

'  prised — I  hope  you  are  well — I    hope  all  is  right 

'  betwixt  your  mother  and  you.' 


LETTEIl  XXXVI. 

MISS   IIOWC,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

Tliiirsday  IMorniiig,  April  9. 
I  HAVE  your  three  letters.     Never  was  (here  a   creature 
more  impatient  on  the  most  interesting  uncertainty  than 
I   was,   to  know  the  event  of  the  interview  between  you 
and  Solmes. 

It  behoves  me  to  account  to  my  dear  friend,  in  her 
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present  unhappy  situation,  for  every  thing  that  may  have 
the  least  appearance  of  negligence  or  remissness  on  my 
part.  I  sent  Robin  in  the  morning  early,  in  hopes  of  a 
deposit.  lie  loitered  about  the  place  till  near  ten  to  no 
purpose;  and  then  came  away ;  my  mother  having  given 
him  a  letter  to  carry  to  Mr.  Hunt's,  which  he  was  to  de- 
liver before  three,  when  only,  in  the  day-time,  that  gen- 
tleman is  at  home  ;  and  to  bring  her  back  an  answer  to  it, 
Mr.  Hunt's  house,  you  know,  lies  wide  from  Harlowe- 
place.  Robin  but  just  saved  his  time  ;  and  returned  not 
till  it  was  too  late  to  send  him  again.  I  could  only  direct 
him  to  set  out  before  day  this  morning  ;  and  if  he  got  any 
letter,  to  ride  as  for  his  life  to  bring  it  to  me. 

I  lay  by  myself:  a  moit  uneasy  niglit  I  had  through 
impatience  ;  and  being  discomposed  with  it,  lay  longer 
than  usual.  Just  as  I  was  risen,  in  came  Kitty,  from 
Robin,  with  your  three  letters.  I  was  not  a  quarter 
dressed  ;  and  only  slipt  on  my  morning  sack  ;  proceeding 
no  further  till  I  had  read  them  all  through,  long  as  they 
are :  and  yet  I  often  stopped  to  rave  aloud  (though  by 
myself)  at  the  devilish  people  you  have  to  deal  with. 

How  my  heart  rises  at  them  all !  How  poorly  did  they 
design  to  trick  you  into  an  encouragement  of  Solraes, 
from  the  extorted  interview  ! — I  am  very,  very  angry  at 
your  aunt  Hervey — to  give  up  her  own  judgment  so  tamely  ! 
— and,  not  content  to  do  so,  to  become  such  an  active  in- 
strument in  their  hands! —  But  it  is  so  like  the  world! — 
so  like  my  mother  too  ! — Next  to  her  own  child,  there  is 
not  any  body  living  she  values  so  much  as  she  does  you  : 
— Yet  it  is — Why  should  we  embroil  ourselves,  Nancy, 
with  the  affairs  of  other  people  ? 

Other  people  ! — How  I  hate  the  poor  words,  where 
friendship  is  concerned,   and  where  the  protection  to  be 
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given  may  bo  of  su  much  consequence  to  a  friend,  and  of 
30  liUle  detriiTKMit  to  one's  self! 

I  am  delieliffd  with  your  spirit,  however.  I  expected 
it  not  from  you.  Nor  did  they,  1  am  sure.  Nor  wouhl 
you,  perha;)S,  have  exerted  it,  if  Lovelace's  intelligence  of 
Solmes's  nursery-offices  had  not  set  you  up.  I  wondei 
not  that  the  wretch  is  said  to  love  you  the  better  for  it. 
What  an  honour  would  it  be  to  him  to  have  such  a  wife? 
And  he  can  be  even  with  you  when  you  are  so.  Ife  must 
indeed  be  a  savage,  as  you  say. — Yet  he  is  less  to  blame 
for  his  perseverance,  than  those  of  your  own  family,  whom 
most  you  reverence  for  theirs. 

It  is  well,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  I  have  not  such 
provocations  aiidlrials;  I  should  [lerliaps  long  ago  have 
taken  your  cousin  Dolly's  advice— yet  dare  I  not  to  touch 
that  key. — I  shall  always  love  the  good  girl  for  her  tender- 
ness to  you. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  to  Lovelace  ;  nor  what  to  think 
of  his  promises,  nor  of  his  proposals  to  you.  'Tis  certain 
that  you  are  highly  esteemed  by  all  his  family.  The  ladies 
are  persons  of  unblemished  honour.  My  Lord  M.  is  also 
(asm  en  and  peers  go)  a  man  of  honour.  I  could  tell  what 
to  .idvisc  any  other  person  in  the  world  to  do  but  you. 
So  much  expected  from  )ou! — Such  a  shining  light!  — 
Your  quitting  your  father's  house,  and  throwing  yourself 
into  the  protection  of  a  family,  however  lionourable,  that 
lias  a  man  in  it,  whose  person,  parts,  declarations,  and 
pretensions,  will  be  thought  to  have  engaged  your  warmest 
esteem; — -raethinks  I  am  rather  for  advising  that  you 
shoidd  g<t  privately  to  Lotidon  ;  and  not  io  let  either  him, 
or  any  body  else  but  me,  know  where  )ou  are,  till  your 
cousin  Mordon  comes. 

As  to  going  to  your  uncle's,    (hat  you  must  not  do,    if 
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}ou  can  li(  Ip  if.  Nor  must  you  have  Solmcs,  that's  cei. 
tain:  Not  only  because  of  his  unworthiness  in  every  re- 
spect, but  l)ecause  of  the  aversion  you  have  so  openly 
avowed  to  him  ;  which  every  body  knows  and  talks  of; 
as  tliey  do  of  your  approbation  of  the  other.  For  your 
r('|)utation  sake  therefore,  as  well  as  to  prevent  mischief, 
you  must  either  live  single,  or  have  Lovelace. 

If  you  think  of  going  to  London,  let  mc^  know  ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  have  time  to  allow  me  a  further  concert  as 
to  the  manner  of  your  getting  away,  and  thither,  and  how 
to  procure  proper  lodgings  for  you. 

To  obtain  this  time,  you  must  palliate  a  little,  and  come 
into  some  seeming  compromise,  if  you  cannot  do  otherwise. 
Driven  as  you  are  driven,  it  will  be  strange  if  you  are  not 
obliged  to  part  with  a  few  of  your  admirable  punctilio's. 

You  will  ol)servo  from  M'hat  1  have  written,  that  I  have 
not  succeeded  with  my  mother. 

I  am  extremely  mortified  and  disappointed.  We  have 
had  very  strong  debates  upon  it.  But,  besides  the  narrow 
argument  of  embroilitig  ourselves  zcith  other  people''^ 
(ijfairs^  as  above-mentioned,  she  w  ill  have  it,  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  comply.  She  says,  she  was  ul-j:ays  of  opi- 
nion that  daughters  should  implicitly  submit  to  the  will  of 
their  parents  in  the  great  article  of  marriage  ;  and  that  she 
governed  herself  accordingly  in  marrying  my  father;  who 
at  first  was  more  the  choice  of  her  parents  than  her  own. 

This  is  what  she  argues  in  behalf  of  her  favourite  Ilick- 
riian,  as  well  as  for  Solmes  in  your  case. 

I  must  not  doubt,  but  my  mother  always  governed  her- 
self by  this  principle — because  she  says  she  did.  I  have 
likewise  another  reason  to  believe  it ;  which  you  shall 
have,  though  it  may  not  become  me  to  give  it — tliat  they 
did  not  live  so  happily  together,  as  one  would  hope  pcopK 
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might  do  who  married  preferring  each  other  at  the  time  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Somebody  shall  fare  never  the  belter  for  this  double- 
meant  policy  of  my  mother,  I  do  asure  you.  Such  a  re- 
trospection ill  her  arguments  to  him,  and  to  his  address,  it 
is  but  fit  that  he  should  iulfer  for  mij  niortilicaliDn  in  failing 
to  carry  a  point  upon  which  1  liad  set  my  whole  heart. 

Tiiink,  my  dear,  if  in  any  way  I  can  serve  you.  If  you 
allow  of  it,  I  protest  1  will  go  oft' privately  with  you,  and 
we  will  live  and  die  togetlier.  Think  of  it.  Improve 
upon  my  hint,  and  command  me. 

A  little  interrruption. — What  is  breakfast  to  the  sub., 
ject  lam  upon .' 


London,  I  am  told,  is  the  best  hiding-place  in  the  world, 
I  have  written  nothing  but  what  I  will  stand  to  at  the  word 
of  command.  Women  love  to  engage  in  knight-errantry, 
now-and.then,  as  well  as  to  encourage  it  in  the  men.  But 
in  your  case,  what  I  propose  will  not  seem  to  have  any 
thing  of  that  nature  in  it.  It  will  enable  me  to  perform 
what  is  no  more  than  a  duty  in  serving  and  comforting  a 
dear  and  worthy  friend,  who  labours  under  undeserved 
oppression;  and  you  will  ennoble^  as  I  may  say,  your 
Anna  Howe,  if  you  allow  her  to  be  your  companion  in 
affliction. 

I  will  engage,  my  dear,  we  shall  not  be  in  town  togellier 
one  month,  before  we  surmount  all  dilTuuhics  ;  and  this 
without  being  beholden  to  any  men-ftllovvs  for  their  pro. 
tection. 

I  must  repeat  what  I  have  often  said,  that  the  authors 
of  your  persecutions  would  not  have  presumed  to  set  on 
foot  their  selfish  schemes  against  you,  had  they  not  de- 
pended upon  the   jjentlencBS  of   your  spirit;   though  now, 
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having  gone  so  far,  and  having  engaged  Old  AuTiioRiTy 
in  it,  [chidf  nic  if  you  will !]  neither  he  nor  thejj  know 
Jjovv  to  recede. 

When  they  find  you  out  of  their  reach,  and  know  that  I 
um  with  you,  you'll  see  how  they'll  pull  in  their  odious 
horns. 

I  think,  however,  that  you  should  have  written  to  your 
cousin  Morden,  the  moment  they  had  begun  to  treat  you 
disgracefully. 

I  shall  be  impatient  to  hear  whether  they  will  attempt 
to  carry  you  to  your  uncle's.  I  remember,  that  Lord  M's 
dismissed  bailiff  reported  of  Lovelace,  that  he  had  six  or 
seven  companions  as  bad  as  himself;  and  that  (he  country 
was  always  glad  when  they  left  it*.  He  actually  has^  as 
I  hear,  such  a  knot  of  them  about  him  now.  And,  depend 
uj)on  it,  he  will  not  suffer  them  quietly  to  carry  you  to 
your  uncle's  :  And  wliose  must  you  be,  if  he  succeeds  in 
taking  you  from  them  ? 

I  tremble  for  you  but  upon  supposing  what  may  be  the 
consequence  of  a  conflict  upon  this  occasion.  Lovelace 
owes  some  of  them  vengeance.  This  gives  me  a  double 
concern,  that  my  mother  should  refuse  her  consent  to  the 
protection  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  procuring  for  you. 

My  mother  will  not  breakfast  without  me.  A  quarrel 
has  its  conveniencies  sometimes.  Yet  too  much  love,  I 
think,   is  as  bad  as  too  little. 


We  have  just  now  had  another  pull.  Upon  my  word, 
she  is  excessively — what  shall  I  say  ? — unpersiiudable — 
1  must  let  her  off  with  that  soft  word. 


*  See  Vol.  I.  Letter  IV 
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Who  was  the  old  Greek,  that  said,  he  governed  Athens  ; 
his  zcifc^  him;   and  his  son,   hor  > 

It  was  not  my  mother's  fault  [I  am  writing  to  ijou,  you 
know]  that  she  did  not  govern  my  father.  I'ut  I  am  but 
a  daughter! — Yet  I  thought  I  was  not  quite  so  powerless 
wiu'ii  I  was  set  upon  carrying  a  point,  as  I  fmd  myself  to 
l)f. 

Adieu,  my  dear! — Happier  times  must  come — and  that 
(piickly  too. — The  strings  cannot  long  continue  thus  over- 
strained. They  must  break  or  be  relaxed.  In  either 
way,  the  certainty  must  be  preferable  to  the  suspense. 

One  word  more  : 

I  tliink  in  my  conscience  you  must  take  one  of  these 
two  alternatives;  either  to  consent  to  let  us  go  to  London 
together  privately  ;  [in  which  case,  I  will  procure  a  vehicle, 
and  meet  you  at  your  appointment  at  the  stile  to  which 
Lovelace  proposes  to  bring  his  uncle's  chariot ;]  or,  to 
put  yourself  into  the  protection  of  Lord  M.  and  the 
ladies  of  his  family. 

You  have  another,  indeed;  and  that  is,  if  you  are  ab- 
solutely resolved  against  Solmes,  to  meet  and  marry  Love- 
lace directly. 

Whichsoever  of  these  you  make  choice  of,  you  will  have 
this  plea,  both  to  yourself,  and  to  the  world,  that  yon  are 
concluded  by  the  same  uniforni  principle  that  has  governed 
your  whole  conduct,  ever  since  the  contention  between 
Lovelace  and  your  brother  has  been  on  foot:  that  is  to 
say,  that  you  have  chosen  a  lesser  evil,  in  hopes  to  pre- 
vent a  greater. 

Adieu  !  and  Jlravcn  direct  for  the  best  m)  l)e|(ived 
creature,  ijrays 

Her 

ANNA  HOW  I  . 
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LETTER  XXX Vii. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,      TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Tlnirsday,  April  6. 
1  THANK  you,  my  dearest  friend,    for  the  pains  you  have 
taken  in  accounting  so  affectionately  for  my   papers  not 
being  taken  away  yesterday ;    and  for  the  kind  protection 
you  would  have  procured  for  me,  if  you  could. 

This  kind  protection  was  what!  wished  for:  but  my 
wishes,  raised  at  first  by  your  love,  were  rather  governed 
by  my  despair  of  other  refuge  [having  before  cast  about, 
and  not  being  able  to  determine,  what  I  ought  to  do, 
and  what  1  could  do,  in  a  situation  so  unhappy]  than  by 
a  reasonable  hope :  For  why  indeed  sliould  any  body  em. 
broil  themselves  for  others,  when  they  can  avoid  it  ? 

All  my  consolation  is,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  that  I 
have  not,  by  my  own  inadvertence  or  folly,  brought  my. 
self  into  this  sad  situation.  If  I  had,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  look  up  to  any  body  with  the  expectation  of  pro. 
tection  or  assistance,  nor  to  you  for  excuse  of  the  trouble 
I  give  you.  But  nevertheless  we  should  not  be  angry  at  a 
person's  not  doing  that  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  friend, 
which  she  thinks  she  ought  not  to  do;  and  which  she  has  it 
in  her  option  either  to  do,  or  to  let  it  alone.  Much  less 
have  you  a  right  to  be  displeased  m  ith  so  prudent  a  mother, 
for  not  engaging  herself  so  warmly  in  my  favour,  as  you 
wished  she  would.  If  my  own  aunt  can  give  me  up,  and 
that  a-aiust  her  judgment,  as  I  may  presume  to  say  ;  and 
if  my  father  and  mother,  and  uncles,  who  once  loved  me 
so  well,  can  join  so  strenuously  aigainst  me  ;  can  /expect, 
or  ought  voM,  the  protection  of  your  mother,  in  oppositio?' 
to  them  ? 
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Indeed,  my  dear  love,  [permit  mc  to  be  verj/  serious,]  I 
am  afraid  I  am  singled  out  (cither  for  my  own  faults,  or 
for  the  faults  of  my  family,  or  perhaps  for  the  faults  of 
both)  to  bf  a  very  unhappy  creature! — signalli/  unhappv  ! 
For  see  you  not  how  irresistible  (he  waves  ofailliction  come 
tumbling  down  uj.on  me  ? 

We  have  been  till  within  these  few  weeks,  every  one  of 
us,  too  happy.  No  crosses,  no  vexations,  but  what  we  gave 
o<irsfclv(s  from  the  pampcredness,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  our 
own  wills.  Surrounded  by  our  heaps  and  stores,  hoarded 
up  as  fast  as  acquired,  we  have  seemed  to  think  ourselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  bolts  of  adverse  fate.  1  was  the 
pride  of  all  my  friends,  proud  nijjself  of  their  pridf,  and 
glorying  in  my  standing.  Who  knows  what  the  justice  of 
Heaven  may  inflict,  in  order  to  convince  us,  that  we  are 
not  out  of  the  reach  of  misfortune  ;  and  to  reduce  us  to  a 
better  reliance,  than  what  we  have  hitherto  presunij;tiiously 
made  ? 

I  should  have  been  very  little  the  better  for  the  in/ivcr. 
safiun-f/ij/s  which  the  good  Dr.  Lewen  u'-ed  to  honour 
me  with,  and  for  the  principles  zcroi/ght  (as  I  may  say) 
into  my  earliest  mind  by  my  pious  Mr.  Norton,  founded 
on  her  reverend  father's  experience,  as  well  as  on  her  own, 
if  I  could  not  thus  retrospect  and  arj;ue,  in  such  a  strani;e 
situation  as  we  are  in.  liif range,  I  may  well  call  it  ;  for 
don't  you  see,  my  dear,  that  we  seem  all  to  be  iinpclled, 
as  it  wen-,  by  a  perverse  fate,  which  none  of  us  are  able 
to  resist  ? — and  yet  all  arising  (with  a  strong  appearance  of 
self.punisbment)  from  ourselves  ?  Do  not  my  parents  sec 
the  hopeful  children,  from  whom  they  exjjected  a  perpe- 
tuity of  worldly  happiness  to  their  brandling  family,  now 
i;rowij  up  to  answer  the  till  now  distant  hope,  setting  th<  ir 
angry  faces  against  each  other,  pulling  up  by  the  root.-,  as 
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I  may  say,  that  hope  wliich  was  ready  to  be  carried  into  a 
l)rol)able  certainty  ? 

Your  partial  love  will  be  ready  to  acquit  me  of  capilal 
and  intentional  faults: — but  oh,  my  dear  !  my  calamities 
have  humbled  me  enough  to  make  mo  turn  my  gaudy  eye 
inward;  to  make  me  look  into  myself. — And  what  have  I 
discovered  there  ? — Why,  my  dear  friend,  more  secret 
pride  and  vanity  than  I  could  have  thought  had  lain  in  my 
unexamined  heart. 

If  /am  to  be  singled  out  to  be  the  j)unisher  of  myself 
and  family,  who  so  lately  was  the  pride  of  it,  pray  for  me, 
my  dear,  that  I  may  not  be  left  wholly  to  myself;  and  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  support  my  character,  so  as  to  be 
justly  acquitted  of  wilful  and  premeditated  faults.  The 
will  of  Providence  be  resigned  to  in  the  rest :  as  that 
leads,  let  me  patiently  and  unrepiningly  follow!  —  I  shall 
not  live  always! — May  but  my  closing  scene  be  happy! 

But  I  will  not  oppress  you,  my  dearest  friend,  with 
further  rellcctions  of  this  sort.  I  Avjll  take  them  all  into 
myself.  Surely  I  have  a  mind  that  has  room  for  them. 
My  afflictions  are  too  sharp  to  last  long.  The  crisis  is  at 
hand.     Happier  times  you  bid  me  hope  for.    I  icill  hope. 


But  yet,  I  cannot  but  be  impatient  at  times,  to  find 
mvself  thus  driven,  and  my  character  so  depreciated 
and  sunk,  that  were  all  the  future  to  be  happy,  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  shew  my  face  in  public,  or  to  look  up. 
And  all  by  the  instigation  of  a  selfish  brother,  and  envious 
sister. — 

But  let  me  stop  :  let  me  reflect ! — Are  not  these  sugges- 
tions the  suggestions  of  the  secret  pride  I  have  been  cen. 
suring  ?  Then,  already  so  impatient !  but  this  moment  so 
resigned,  so  much  better  disposed  for  reflection  !    yet  'ti? 
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hard,  'tis  very  hard,  to  subdue  an  embittered  spirit! — in 
the  instant  of  its  trial  too  ! — O  my  cruel  brother! — but 
now  it  rises  again. — I  will  lay  down  a  pen  I  am  so  little 
able  to  govern. — And  I  will  try  to  subdue  an  impatieiicej 
which  (if  my  afllictions  are  sent  me  for  corrective  ends) 
may  otherwise  lead  me  into  still  more  punishable  errors. — 


I  WILL  return  to  a  subjt.'ct,  which  I  ctmnot  fly  from 
for  ten  minutes  togetlier — called  upon  especially,  as  I  am, 
by  your  three  alternatives  stated  in  the  conclusion  of  your 
last. 

As  to  the  first;  to  \\\i^  your  advice  for  me  to  escape 
to  London — let  me  tell  you,  that  the  other  hint  or  propo. 
sal  which  accompanies  it  perfectly  frightens  mc — surely, 
my  dear,  (happy  as  yon  are,  and  indulgently  treated  as 
your  mother  treats  you,)  you  cannot  mean  what  you  pro. 
pose!  What  a  wretch  must  1  be,  if,  for  one  moment  only, 
I  could  lend  an  ear  to  such  a  proposal  as  this  !  — /,  to  be  the 
occasion  of  makinc  such  a  mother's  (perhaps  shortened) 
life  unhappy  to  the  last  hnurof  it !  — i-^/i/jo/^/f  you,  my  dear 
creature!  How  must  such  an  c;nterprise  (the  rashness  pub. 
lie,  the  motives,  were  they  excusable,  private)  debase 
you  ! — but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  subject — for  your 
ozcn  sake  I  will  not. 

As  to  your  second  alternative,  to  put  mijuclf  into  the 
protection  of  Lord  M.  and  of  the  ladies  of  that  familtj, 
I  own  to  you,  (as  I  believe  I  have  owned  before,)  that  al- 
thoui^lito  do  this  would  be  the  same  thing  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  as  putting  myself  into  Mr.  Lovelace's  protection, 
yet  I  think  i  would  do  it  ratlier  than  i)e  Mr,  Solmes's 
wife,  if  there  were  evitlently  no  other  way  to  avoid  being 
so. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  you  have  seen,  proposes  io  contrive  a 
way  to  put  me  into  possession  of  my  own  house ;  and  he 
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tells  mc,  that  he  will  soon  fill  it  with  the  ladirs  of  his  fa- 
mily, as  my  visiters; — upon  my  invitation,  liowever,  to 
them.  A  very  inconsiderate  proposal  I  think  it  to  be, 
and  upon  which  I  cannot  explain  myself  to  him.  What 
an  exertion  of  independency  does  it  chalk  out  for  me  ! 
How,  were  I  to  attend  to  hnn,  (and  not  to  the  natural  con- 
sequences to  which  the  following  of  his  advice  would  lead 
me,)  might  I  be  drawn  by  gentle  words  into  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  most  violent  acts ! — For  how  could  I  gain  pos. 
session,  but  either  by  legal  litigation,  which,  were  1  in. 
dined  to  have  recourse  to  it,  (as  I  never  can  be,)  must 
take  up  time ;  or  by  forcibly  turning  out  the  persons 
whom  my  father  has  placed  there,  to  look  after  the  gar- 
dens, the  house,  and  the  furniture — persons  entirely  at- 
tached to  himself,  and  who,  as  I  know,  have  been  lately 
instructed  by  my  brother  ? 

Your  third  alternative,  to  meet  and  marrij  Mr.  Love- 
lace directly  ;  a  man  with  whose  morals  I  am  far  from 
being  satisfied — a  step,  that  could  not  be  taken  with  the 
least  hope  of  ever  obtaining  pardon  from  or  reconciliation 
with  any  of  my  friends  ;  and  against  which  a  thousand  ob. 
jections  rise  in  my  mind — that  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

What  appears  to  me,  upon  the  fullest  deliberation,  the 
thg  most  eligible,  if  I  must  be  thus  driven,  is  the  escaping 
to  London.  But  I  would  forfeit  all  my  hopes  of  happiness 
in  this  life,  rather  than  you  should  go  away  with  me,  as 
you  rashly,  though  with  the  kindest  intention,  propose. 
If  I  could  get  safely  thither,  and  be  private,  methinks  I 
might  remain  absolutely  independent  of  Mr.  Lovelace,  and 
at  liberty  either  to  make  proposals  to  my  friends,  or, 
should  they  renounce  me,  (and  I  had  no  other  or  better 
way,)  to  make  terms  with  him  ;  supposing  my  cousin  Mor- 
den,  on  his  arrival,  were  to  join  w  ith  my  other  relations 
But  they  Avould  then  perhaps  indulge  me  in  my  choice  of 
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a  single  life,  on  giving  him  up  :  the  renewing  to  thoni  this 
oflfer,  when  at  my  own  liberty,  will  at  least  convince  them, 
that  I  was  in  earnest  when  1  made  it  first :  and,  ujion  my 
word,  I  would  stand  to  it,  dear  as  you  seem  to  think, 
when  you  are  disposed  to  rally  me,  it  would  cost  me,  to 
stand  to  it. 

If,  my  dear,  you  can  jjrocun-  a  v<hi(|o  for  us  both,  vou 
can  perhaps  procure  one  for  me  shigli/  :  but  can  it  be  done 
without  embroiling  ijoursclf  with  your  mother,  or  her 
with  our  family  ?  —  Be  it  coach,  chariot,  chaise,  waggon,  or 
horse,  I  matter  not,  provided  you  appear  not  f.-i  have  a 
hand  in  my  withdrawing.  Only,  in  case  it  be  one  of  the 
two  latter,  I  believe  I  must  desire  you  to  get  me  an  ordi- 
nary gown  and  coat,  or  habit,  of  some  servant ;  having  no 
concert  with  any  of  our  own:  the  more  ordinary  the  bet- 
ter. They  must  bo  thrust  into  tlio  wood. house  ;  wl;orc  I 
can  put  them  on  ;  and  then  slide  down  from  the  bank,  that 
separates  the  wood-yard  from  the  green  lane. 

But,  alas !  my  denr,  this,  «'ven  //»?*  alternative,  is  not 
w'ithout  dilliculties,  which,  to  a  spirit  so  little  enterprising 
as  mine,  seem  in  a  manner  insuperable.  These  are  my  re- 
flections upon  it. 

I  am  afraid,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  shall  not  have  time 
for  the  requisite  preparations  for  an  escape. 

Should  I  be  either  detected  in  those  preparations,  or 
pursued  and  overtaken  in  my  flight,  and  so  brought  back, 
then  would  they  think  themselves  doubly  warranted  to 
compel  me  to  have  their  Soimes  :  and,  conscious  of  an  in- 
tended  fault,  perhaps,  I  sl.ould  be  the  less  able  to  contend 
witii  (hem. 

But  were  I  even  to  get  safely  to  London,  I  know  no- 
body there  but  by  name  ;  and  those  the  tradesmen  to  oui 
family;  who,  no  doubt,    would  be  the  first  written  to  and 
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engaged  to  find  me  out.  And  should  Mr.  Lovelace  dis- 
cover where  I  was,  and  he  and  my  brother  meet,  what 
mischiefs  might  ensue  between  them,  whether  I  were  wil- 
ling or  not  to  return  to  Harlowe-place! 

But  supposin ;  I  could  remain  there  concealed,  to  what 
might  not  my  youth,  my  sex,  and  unacquaintedness  of  the 
ways  of  that  great,  wicked  town,  expose  me ',— I  should 
hardly  dare  to  go  to  church  for  fear  of  being  discovered. 
People  would  wonder  how  I  lived.  Who  knows  but  I 
might  pass  for  a  kept  mistress  ;  and  that,  ahhough  no- 
body came  to  me,  yet,  that  every  time  I  went  out,  it 
might  be  imagined  to  be  in  pursuance  of  some  assigna- 
tion ? 

You,  my  dear,  who  alone  w(}uld  know  where  to  direct 
to  me,  would  be  watched  in  all  your  steps,  and  in  all  }Our 
messages  ;  and  your  mother,  at  present  not  highly  pleased 
with  our  correspondence,  would  then  have  reason  to  be 
more  displeased:  And  might  not  difll'erences  follow  between 
her  and  you,  that  would  make  me  very  unhappy,  were  I 
to  know  them  .''  And  this  the  more  likely,  as  you  take  it  so 
unaccountably  (and,  give  me  leave  to  say,  so  ungenerously) 
into  your  head,  to  revenge  yourself  upon  the  innocent 
Mr.  Hickman,  for  all  the  displeasure  your  mother  gives 
you. 

Were  Lovelace  to  find  out  my  place  of  abode,  that 
would  be  the  same  thing  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  if  1  had 
actually  gone  oflFwith  him  :  For  would  he,  do  you  think, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forbear  visiting  me?  And  then  his 
unhappy  character  (a  foolish  man  !)  would  be  no  credit  to 
any  young  creature  desirous  of  concealment.  Indeed  the 
world,  let  me  escape  whither,  and  to  whomsoever  I  could, 
would  conclude  him  to  be  the  contriver  of  it. 

These  are  the  difficulties  which  arise  to  me  on  revolving 
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this  sclit-me  ;  which,  nt'vcrthclr-e?,  might  nppcar  surmoiiiit- 
able  to  a  more  fiitcrprisiiif^  spirit  in  my  rircumstancfs. 
If  you.  my  dear,  think  them  surniountablf  in  any  one  of 
the  cases  put,  [and  to  he  sure  I  can  take  no  course,  i)ut 
what  must  have  some  difficulty  in  it,]  Uv  pl(  :is"d  to  let  me 
know  your  free  and  full  thoughts  upon  il. 

Had  you,  mv  diar  frii  nd,  l)e«'n  marri«J,  tiuii  slioukl  1 
liave  had  no  doubt  but  that  you  and  .Mr  Ilii  kman  would 
have  afforded  an  asylum  to  a  poor  creature  n.oro  than  half 
lost  in  her  own  apprehension  for  want  of  one  kind  protect- 
ing friend  ! 

You  say  I  should  have  written  to  my  cousin  Morden 
the  moment  I  was  treated  disgracefully  :  ilut  could  I  have 
Ijelieved  that  my  friends  w  ould  nut  have  softened  by.  de- 
grees when  they  saw  my  antipathy  to  their  Sulnxs  ? 

I  had  thoughts  indeed  several  times  of  writini;  to  my 
cousin  :  but  by  tlie  time  an  answer  could  have  come,  I 
imagined  all  would  have  b(  en  o\er,  as  if  it  had  in  vcr 
I)een  :  so  from  day  to  day,  from  werk  to  week,  I  hnp.d 
on  :  and,  after  all,  I  mii^ht  as  reasonably  fear  (as  I  have 
heretofore  said)  that  my  cousin  wouKl  he  broufjht  to 
side  against  me,  as  (hat  some  of  those  1  llu^<■  named 
would. 

And  th<  n  to  appeal  to  a  cousin  [1  must  have  written 
with  icarmth  to  eni,'age  him"]  against  a  father  ;  this  was 
not  a  desirable  thing  to  set  about.  Tlun  I  had  not,  you 
know,  one  soul  on  my  side ;  my  mother  herself  against 
me.  To  be  sure  my  cousin  would  have  suspended  iiis 
judgment  till  he  could  have  arrived.  lie  n)ight  not  have 
be(  n  in  haste  to  come,  hoping  (he  malady  wouhl  (  ure  it- 
self, but  hud  he  written,  his  letters  probably  would  have 
run  in  tlie  (pialifying  style  ;  to  persuade  ihc  to  submit,  or 
them  only  to   relax.      Had   his  letters  been  more   on    my 
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side  than  on  theirs^  they  would  not  hare  refifardcd  them  ; 
nor  peiliaps  himself^  had  hp  come  and  bct-n  an  advocate 
for  m(^ :  for  you  see  how  strangely  d<termin<-(l  thoy  are  ; 
how  (hoy  have  over-awd  or  got  in  every  body  ;  to  ihat 
no  one  dare  open  their  lips  in  my  bf  half.  And  you  have 
heard  that  my  brother  pushes  his  measures  ^ith  the  more 
violf'nce,  that  all  may  be  over  with  me  before  my  cousin's 
expected  arrival. 

But  yon    tell   me,  that,  iu  order  to  gain  time,  I   must 

palliate  ;  that  I  must  seem  to  compromise  with  my  friends: 
But   how  palliate  ^    JIow   seem    to   compromi.se  ?     You 

would  not  have  me  endeavour  to  make  them  believe,  that 

I  will  consent  to   what  I  never  intended  to  consent  to ! 

You  would  not  have   me   to  gain   time,    with  a  view  to 

deceive  ! 

To  do  evil,    that  good  maij  come  ofity  is  forbidden: 

And  shall  I  do  evil,  yet  know  not  whether  good  may  come 

of  it  or  not  ? 

Forbid  it,   heaven  !    Jhat  Clarissa  Harlowe  should  have 

it  in  her  thought  to  serve,   or  even  (o  save  herself  at  the 

expanse  of  her  sincerity,  and  by  a  studied  deceit  ! 

And  is  there,  after  all,  no  way  to  esrajje  one  great  evil, 

but  by  plunging  myself  into  another  ?--  What  an  i'1-fated 

creature  am  I! — Fray  forme,   my  dearest  Nancy! — my 

mind  is  at  present  so  much  disturbed,  that   1  can  hardly 

pray  for  myself. 
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MISS    CLARISSA    llAill-OWC,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Tliuisilny  NijiLt. 
J  jiE  alarming  hurry  I  niontioned  under  my  date  of  last 
night,  and  BeKy's  saucy  dark  hints,  come  out  to  bcOHin^ 
to  what  I  guessed  they  Mere  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  private 
intimation  IMr.  Lovelace  contrivrd  our  family  siiould  have 
of  his  insok'ui  resolution  ^insolent  1  must  call  it]  to  prevent 
my  being  carried  to  my  uncle's. 

I  saw  a(  that  time  that  it  was  as  zcroiig  with  respect  to 
answering  his  own  view,  as  it  was  insolent  :  For,  could 
he  think,  as  Betty  (I  suppose  from  her  betters)  justly  ob- 
served, that  parents  would  be  insulted  out  of  thi  ir  right 
to  dispose  of  their  own  child,  by  a  violent  man,  whom 
they  hate  ;  and  wjio  could  have  no  p-retension  to  dispute 
tliat  ri;^ht  witli  tLem,  unless  what  he  had  from  her  who 
had  none  over  h<  rself?  And  how  must  this  insolence  of 
his,  aqgr.ivat'd  as  my  brotiier  is  ab:e  to  aggravate  it,  exas. 
perat^'  (hem  against  me  ? 

The  rash  man  has  indted  so  far  gained  his  point,  as  to 
intimidate  th(  m  from  attempting  to  carry  me  ana)  :  but 
he  lias  put  thenj  u,:on  a  hurer  and  a  more  desj)eratc  mea- 
sure :  and  this  has  driven  me  also  into  one  itx  desp'-rate ; 
the  consequence  of  whidi,  altiiougli  he  could  not  foresee 
it*,  ma^  p  ihaps  too  well  answer  his  great  e-nd,  litiie  as  he 
deserves  to  have  it  answered. 

•  She  was  mis.akrn  in  this.  Mr.  Lovcla<-i'  lihl  tbresee  tin's  con- 
sequence. All  his  con  nvaiids  Idl  to  it,  and  the  whole  family,  as  In 
boasts,  unknown  to  tliemsclvis,  were  hut  so  many  puppets  danced  l'> 
his  wires.-  .See  Vol.1.  Lctttr  X\M. 
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In  short,  I  hare  done,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  most  rash 
thing  that  ever  I  did  in  my  life. 

But  let  me  give  you  the  motive,  and  then  the  action  vill 
follow  of  course. 

About  six  o'clock  this  evening,  my  aunt  (who  stays 
here  all  night,  on  my  account,  no  doubt)  came  up  and 
tapped  at  my  door;  for  I  was  writing;  and  had  locked 
myself  in.  I  opened  it ;  and  she  entering,  thus  delivered 
herself : 

I  come  once  more  to  visit  you,  my  dear ;  but  sorely 
against  my  will ;  because  it  is  to  impart  to  you  matters  of 
the  utmost  concern  to  you,  and  to  tue  whole  family. 

What,  Madam,  is  now  to  be  done  with  me  ?  said  I, 
wholly  attentive. 

You  will  not  be  hurried  away  to  your  uncle's,  child;  let 
that  comfort  you. — They  see  your  aversion  to  go. — You 
will  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  your  uncle  Antony's, 

How  you  revive  me.  Madam  !  this  is  a  cordial  to  my 
heart ! 

I  little  thought,  my  dear,  what  was  to  follow  this  sup- 
posed condescension. 

And  then  I  ran  over  with  blessings  for  this  good  news, 
(and  she  perir.itted  me  so  to  do,  by  her  silenc  );  congra- 
tulating myse  f,  that  I  thought  my  father  could  not  resolve 
to  carry  things  to  the  last  ex  remity. — 

Hold,  Niece,  said  she,  at  last— you  must  not  give  your- 
self too  n.ilch  joy  upon  the  occasion  neither. — Don't  be  sur- 
prised, my  dear. — \N  hy  look  you  upon  me,  child,  with  so 
affecting  an  earnestness? — but  you  roust  be  Mrs.  Solmes, 
for  all  that. 

I  was  dumb. 

She  then  told  me,  that  they  had  had  undoubted  infor- 
mation,  that  a  certain  desperate  ruffian  (I  must  excuse  her 
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that  word,  she  said)  had  pre  pa  rc-d  armed  men  to  way-lajr 
my  hro»ht  r  and  uncles,  and  seize  me,  and  carry  me  olV. — 
Surely,  she  said,  I  was  not  consenting  to  a  violence  that 
might  be  followed  by  murder  on  one  side  or  the  other  ; 
perhaps  on  both. 
I  was  still  silent. 

That  ther-fore  my  father  (still  more  exasperated  thau 
before)  had  changed  his  resolution  as  to  my  going  to  mj 
uncle's  ;  and  was  determined  next  Tuesday  to  set  out  thi- 
ther  himself  with  my  mother  ;  and  that  (for  it  was  to  no 
purpose  to  conceal  a  resolution  so  soon  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cuti(jn) — I  must  not  dispute  it  any  longer— on  Wednesday 
I  must  give  my  hand — as  they  would  have  me. 

She  proceeded,  that  orders  were  already  given  for  a  li- 
cense :  that  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  my  own 
chamber,  in  presence  of  all  my  friends,  except  of  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  ;  who  would  not  return,  nor  see  me,  till 
all  was  over,  and  till  thoy  had  a  good  account  of  my  beha- 
viour. 

The  very  intelligence,  my  dear! — the  very  intelligence 
this,  which  Lovelace  gave  me  ! 

I  was  still  dumb — only  sighing,  as  if  my  heart  would 
break. 

She  went  on,  comfortinij  me,  as  she  thought,  ^  She 
'  laid  before  me  the  merit  of  obedience  ;  and  told  me, 
•'  that  if  it  were  my  desire  that  my  Norton  should  bo  pre- 
*  sent  at  the  ceremony,  it  would  be  complied  witli  :  that 
'  the  pleasure  I  should  receive  from  reconciling  all  my 
'  friends  to  me,  and  in  their  congratulations  upon  it,  must 
'  needs  overbalance,  with  such  a  one  as  me,  the  ditlVrence 
'  of  persons,  however  preferable  1  might  think  the  one  man 
'  to  the  other  :  that  love  was  a  fleeting  thing,  little  better 
'  than  a  name,   where  morality  and  virtue   did  not  distiu. 
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guish  flio  object  of  it :  tliat  a  clioice  made  by  its  dictatii 
was  st'liloni  happy  ;  at  least  not  durably  so  :  nor  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  naturally  exalted  the  object 
above  its  merits,  and  rr.ade  the  lover  blind  to  fault^;,  that 
were  visible  (o  every  body  else :  so  that  when  a  nearer 
intimacy  stript  it  of  its  imaginary  perfections,  it  left  fre- 
quently both  parties  surprised,  that  they  could  be  ^o 
grossly  cheated  ;  and  that  tlien  the  indifference  became 
stronger  than  the  love  ever  was.  That  a  woman  gave 
a  man  great  advantages,  and  inspired  him  with  great 
vanity,  when  she  avowed  her  love  for  him,  and  prefe- 
rence  of  him  ;  anJ  was  generiiUy  requited  with  insolence 
and  contempt  :  whereas  the  confessedly-obliged  man,  it 
was  prol)able,  would  be  all  reverence  and  gratitude' — 
and  I  cannot  tell  what. 

*  You,  my  dear,  said  she,  believe  you  shall  be  unhappy, 
if  yon  have  Mr.  Solmes:  your  parents  think  the  con- 
trary ;  and  that  you  will  be  undoubtedly  so,  were  you 
to  have  Mr.  Lovelace,  whose  morals  are  unquestionably 
bad:  suppose  it  were  your  sad  lot  to  be  unhappy  with 
either,  let  me  beseech  you  to  consider,  what  great  conso- 
lation you  will  have  on  one  hand,  if  you  pursue  your 
parents'  advice,  that  you  did  so  ;  what  mortification  on 
the  other,  that  hj  following  you  own,  you  have  nobody 
to  blame  but  yourself.' 

This,  you  remember,  my  dear,  was  an  argument  en- 
forced upon  me  by  Mrs.  Norton. 

These  and  other  observations  which  she  made  were 
worthy  of  my  aunt  Hervey'r,  good  sense  and  experience, 
and  applied  to  almost  any  you'ig  creature  who  stood  in 
opposition  to  her  parents'  will,  but  one  v.ho  had  offvred  to 
make  tlie  sacrifices  I  have  olfered  to  inake,  ouglit  to  have 
had  their  due  weight.     But  although  it  was  easy  to  answer 
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some  of  thorn  In  my  own  particular  case  ;  yet  having  over 
and  ovor,  to  my  mother,  before  my  confinement,  and  to 
my  brother  and  j-ister,  and  even  to  my  aunt  Ilervey,  sifice, 
said  vvliiit  1  must  now  liave  rt  prated,  1  was  so  much  mor- 
tified and  alHictcd  at  tlie  cruel  tidings  she  broujilit  nn  ,  that 
however  attentive  I  was  to  what  she  said,  I  had  neither 
power  nor  will  to  answ»  r  one;  word  ;  and,  had  she  not 
stopped  of  herself,  she  might  have  gone  on  an  hour  longer, 
without  iiilerniption  from  me. 

Observing  this,  and  that  1  only  sat  weepint:,  my  hand, 
kerchief  covering  my  face,  and  my  bosom  heaving  ready  to 
burst ;  What !  no  answer,  my  dear  ? — Why  so  much  silent 
grief?  You  know  1  always  loved  )ou.  Vou  know,  that  / 
have  no  interest  in  the  affair.  Vou  would  not  permit  Mr. 
Solmes  to  acquaint  you  with  some  things  which  would 
have  set  your  heart  against  Mr.  Lovelace.  Shall  1  tell 
you  some  of  the  matters  charged  against  him?  — shall  I,  my 
dear  ? 

Still  I  answered  only  by  my  tears  and  sighs. 

Well,  child,  you  shall  i)e  told  these  things  afterwards, 
when  you  will  be  in  a  better  state  of  mind  to  liear  them  j 
and  then  \ou  will  rejoice  in  the  escape  you  will  have  had. 
It  will  be  some  excuse,  then,  for  you  to  plead  for  your 
behaviour  to  Mr.  Solmes,  that  you  could  not  have  believed 
Mr.  Lovelace  had  been  so  very  vile  a  man. 

My  heart  fluttered  with  impatience  and  anger  at  being 
so  plainly  talked  to  as  the  wife  of  this  man;  but  yet  1 
then  chose  to  be  silent.  If  1  had  spoken,  it  would  hare 
been  with  vehfuieuce. 

Strange,  my  dear,  such  silence!  —  Vour  concern  is   in." 
finitely  more  on  this   side  the  day,    liuin   it  will  be  on  the 
ollirr. — But  let  me  ask  you,   and  do   not   be  tlispleased, 
Will  you  choose  to  see  what  generous  stipulations  for  )ou 
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there  are  in  the  settlements? — You  have  knowledge  be- 
yond your  years— give  the  writings  a  perusal  :  do,  mj 
dear:  they  are  engrossed,  and  ready  for  signing,  and 
have  been  for  some  time.  Kxcuse  me,  my  love — I  mean 
not  to  disorder  you: — your  father  would  oblige  me  to 
bring  them  up,  and  to  leave  them  with  you.  He  com. 
mands  you  to  read  them.  But  to  read  them,  Niece — 
since  they  are  engrossed,  and  zvere  before  you  made  them 
absolutely  hopeless. 

And  then,  to  my  great  terror,  out  she  drew  some  parch, 
raents  from  hor  handkerchief,  which  she  had  kept,  (un- 
observed by  me,)  under  her  apron  ;  and  rising,  put  them 
in  the  opposite  window.  Had  she  produced  a  serpent,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  frighted. 

Oh!  my  dearest  Aunt,  turning  away  my  face,  and 
holding  out  my  hands,  hide  from  my  eyes  those  horrid 
parchments!— Let  me  conjure  you  to  tell  me— by  all  the 
tenderness  of  near  relationship,  and  upon  your  honour, 
and  by  your  love  for  me,  say.  Are  they  absolutely  re- 
solved, that,  come  what  will,  I  must  be  that  man's? 

My   dear,    you  must  have   Mr.   Solmes  :  indeed   you 

must. 

Indeed  I  never  will !— This,  as  I  have  said  over  and 
over,  is  not  originally  my  father's  will. — Indeed  I  never 
will — and  that  is  all  I  will  say  ! 

It  is  your  father's  will  now,  replied  my  aunt:  and, 
considering  how  all  the  family  is  threatened  by  Mr.  Love- 
lace, and  the  resolution  he  has  certainly  taken  to  force 
you  out  of  their  hands,  I  cannot  but  say  they  are  in  the 
right,  not  to  be  bullied  out  of  their  child. 

Well,  Madam,  then  nothing  remains  for  me  to  say.  I 
am  made  desperate,     I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me. 

Your  piety,  and  your  prudence,    my  dear,   and  Mr. 
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Lovelace's  Immoral  character,  together  with  his  daring 
insults,  and  thrc-atenings,  which  ought  to  incense  yow,  as 
much  as  any  body,  are  every  one's  dependence.  We  are 
sure  the  time  will  come,  when  you'll  think  very  diflertntly 
of  the  steps  your  friends  take  to  disappoint  a  man  who  has 
made  himself  so  justly  olmoxious  to  them  all. 

She  withdrew  ;  kavin:;  int  full  of  grii  f  and  indignation: 
— and  as  much  out  of  humour  with  .Mr.  l.ovelacias  with 
any  body  ;  who,  by  his  conceited  contrivances,  has  made 
things  worse  for  me  than  before  ;  depriving  mc  of  the 
hopes  I  had  of  gaining  time  to  receive  your  advice,  and 
private  assistance  to  get  to  town  ;  and  leavin^j  me  uo 
other  advice,  in  all  appearance,  than  either  to  throw  my- 
self upon  his  family,  or  to  be  made  miserable  for  ever 
with  Mr,  Solmes.  Hut  I  was  still  resolved  to  avoid  both 
these  evils,  if  possible. 

I  sounded  Betty,  in  the  first  place,  (whom  my  aunt  sent 
up,  not  thinking  it  proper,  as  Betty  told  me,  that  1  should 
be  left  by  myself,  and  who,  1  found,  knew  their  designs,) 
whether  it  were  not  probable  that  they  would  forbear,  at 
my  earnest  entreaty,  to  push  matters  to  the  threatened 
extremity. 

But  she  confirmed  all  my  aunt  j^aid  ;  rejoicing  (as  she 
said  they  al  did)  that  Mr.  Lovelace  had  givi-n  them  so 
good  a  pretence  to  save  me  from  him  now,  and  for  ever. 

She  ran  on  about  e(|uipages  bespok<  n  ;  talktd  oi'  my 
brother's  and  sister's  exultations  (hat  now  the  vuiole  fa- 
mily would  soon  be  reconciled  to  each  other:  of  the  ser- 
vants' joy  upon  it  :  of  the  expected  licen'^e  :  of  a  visit  to 
be  paid  me  by  Dr.  Lewen,  or  another  clergyn.an,  whom 
they  named  not  to  /avy  which  was  to  crown  the  work: 
and  of  other  preiiarutious,  so  particular,  as  made  me  dr^ad 
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that  tlipy  dpsignfd  to  surprise  mc  into  a  atill  nearer  day 
than  n^xt  Wediiesclfiy. 

Those  things  made  me  excessively  uneasy.  I  know  not 
what  to  resolve  upon. 

At  one  time,  What  have  I  to  do,  thought  I,  but  to 
tiirow  myself  at  once  into  the  protection  of  Lady  Betty 
Lawrance  ? — But  tiien,  in  r'S-ntment  of  his  ^77 e  contri- 
Tances,  which  had  so  ahominal'ly  disi-oncerted  me,  I  soon 
resolved  to  the  contrary:  and  at  last  concluded  to  ask 
the  favour  of  another  half-hour's  conversation  with  my 
aunt. 

I  sent  Betty  to  her  with  my  request. 

She  came. 

I  put  it  to  her,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  tell  me, 
whether  I  might  not  obtain  the  favour  of  a  fortnight's 
respite  ? 

She  assured  me,  it  would  not  be  granted. 

Would  a  week  ?     Surely  a  week  would  ? 

She  believed  a  w<ek  might,  if  I  would  promise  two 
things:  the  first,  upon  my  honour,  not  to  write  a  line  out 
of  the  house,  in  that  week  :  for  it  was  still  suspected,  she 
said,  that  I  found  means  to  write  to  somebody.  And, 
secondly,  to  marry  Mr.  Solmes,  at  the  expiration  of  it. 

Impossible!  Impossible!  I  said  with  passion — What! 
might  not  I  be  oblged  with  one  week,  without  such  a 
horrid  condition  as  the  last  ? 

She  would  go  down,  she  said,  that  she  might  not  see«"i 
of  her  own  head  to  put  upon  me  what  I  thought  a  hardship 
so  great. 

She  went  down  :  and  came  up  again. 

Did  I  want,  was  the  answer,  to  give  the  vilest  of  men 
an  opportunity  to  put  his  murderous  schemes  into  execu- 
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t'lon  ? — It  was  time  for  them  to  put  an  end  to  my  o])<(iiiacy 
(they  were  tired  out  witii  inc)  and  to  liis  I. opes  at  once. 
And  an  end  should  be  put  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
next,  at  furthest ;  unless  1  would  give  my  honour  to 
comply  witii  the  coiitiiiion  upon  which  un  aunt  had  been 
io  good  as  to  allow  me  a  longer  (imc. 

I  even  stamped  with  impatience! — I  called  upon  her  to 
witness,  that  I  was  i^uiltless  of  the  consequence  of  this 
compulsion;  (his  l>arbarous  compulsion,  I  called  it;  let 
that  consequence  b<'  what  it  would. 

My  aunt  chid  me  in  a  higher  strain  than  ever  she  did 
befori'. 

While  I,  in  a  lialf  phrensy,  insisted  upon  seein^  my 
father ;  such  usage,  I  said,  set  me  above  fear.  I  would 
rejoice  to  owe  my  death  to  him,   as  I  did  my  life. 

I  did  go  down  half  way  of  the  stairs,  resolved  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet  wherever  he  was. — My  aunt  was  frighted. 
She  owned,  that  she  feared  for  my  head. — Indeed  I  was 
in  a  perfect  phrensy  for  a  few  minutes— but  hearing  my 
brother's  voice,  as  talking  to  someboily  in  my  sister's 
apartment  just  by,  I  stopt  ;  and  lif-ard  the  barbarous 
designer  say,  speaking  to  my  sister,  This  works  charm, 
ingly,  my  dear  Arabella! 

It  does!   It  does  !   said  she,  in  an  exulting  acoc-nf. 

Let  us  kt-ep  if  up,  said  my  brother. — The  villain  is 
caught  in  his  own  trap  ! — Now  mu.-',  she  be  wiiat  Me  would 
have  her  be. 

Do  you  keep  my  father  to  it ;  I  li  take  care  of  my  mo- 
ther, said  IJella. 

Never  fear,  saiil  he! — and  a  laugh  of  con.:ratulation  to 
each  other,  and  derision  of  me  (as  I  made  it  out)  quite 
turned  my  frantic  humour  into  a  vindictive  one. 
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My  aunt  then  just  coinin-jj  down  to  me,  and  taking  ray 
hand  led  me  up-    and  trif-d  to  sooth^mc. 

My  ravinj^  was  turned  into  suJenness. 

She  preached  patience  and  obedience  to  me. 

I  was  silent. 

At  last  she  desired  me  to  assure  her,  that  I  would  offt-r 
no  vi()l»nce  to  myself. 

God,  1  said,  had  given  ms  more  grace,  T  hoped,  than  to 
permit  me  to  be  guilty  of  so  horrid  a  rashness,  1  was  his 
creature,  and  not  my  own. 

She  then  took  leave  of  me;  and  I  insisted  upon  her 
iakin»  down  with  her  the  odious  parchtnents. 

Seeing  me  in  so  ill  an  humour,  and  very  earnest  that 
she  should  take  them  with  her,  she  took  them  ;  but  said, 
that  my  father  should  not  know  that  she  did  :  and  hoped  I 
would  better  consider  of  the  matter,  and  be  calmer  next 
time  they  were  offered  to  my  perusal. 

1  revo'ved  after  she  was  gone  all  that  my  brother  and 
sistt'r  had  said.  I  dwelt  upon  their  triumphings  over  me  ; 
and  found  rise  in  my  miud  a  rancour  that  was  new  to  me; 
and  which  I  couM  not  withstand. — And  putting  every  thing 
together,  dreading  the  near  day,  what  could  1  do  ? — Am  I 
in  any  manner  excusable  for  what  I  did  do  ? — If  I  shall  be 
condemned  by  the  world,  who  know  not  my  provocations, 
may  I  be  acquitted  by  jou? — If  not,  I  am  unhappy  in. 
deed  !  —  for  this  I  did. 

Having  shaken  oil  the  impertinent  Betty,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lovelace,  to  let  him  know,  '  J  hat  all  that  was  threat. 
'  enf-d  at  my  nnde  Antony's,  was  intended  to  be  executed 

*  here.     That  I  had  come  to  a  resolution   to   throw   my- 
'  self  upon  the  protection   of  cither  of  his  tico  aunts, 

*  who  would  aflord  it  me — in  short,  that  by  endeavouring 
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'  to  obtain  leave  on  Morulav  to  dine  in  tlie  ivv  summer. 
'  house,  I  woiili!,  if  possiljle,  meet  him  without  liie  gar- 
'  den-'Joor,  at  two,  three,  four,  or  live  o'clock  on  .Monday 
'  afternoon,  as  I  should  be  ahle.  That  in  the  mean  time 
'  he  should  acf|'iaint  nie,  whether  I  might  hope  for  either 

*  of  those  ladies  protection  :  and  if  I  niij^ht,  1  ahsolutply 
'  insisted  that  he  should  leave  me  zcith  either,  n/id  sro  to 

*  Jjondon  himself^  or  remain  at  Loid  M.'s ;   nur  offer 

*  to  visit  me^  till  I  zcere  sat isjied  that  nothing  cnuUl  be 
'  done  zcith  mij  friends  in  an  amicable  zcaij;  and  that 
'  1  could  not  obtain  possesion  of  inij  van  estate,  and 
'   leave  to  live  upon  it :    and   parti  .ularly,   that    he    hould 

*  fiot  hint  marriage  to  me,  till  I  consented  to  hear  him 
'   upon  that  subject. — I  added,  that  if  he  could  prevail 

*  upon  one  of  the  Misses  Montagu  to  favour  me  zcith 
'  her  compani/  on  the  road,  it  would  make  me  abundant'y 

*  n  ore  easy  in  the  thouglits  of  carrying  into  elfeet  a  r.-so- 
'  lution  which  I  had  not  come  to,  althoiigli  so  driven,  i)ut 
'   with   the   utmost   reluctance   and   concern;    and    which 

*  would  throw  such  a  slur  upon  my  reputation  in  the  rye 
'  of  the  world,  as  perhaps  I  should  in  \tr  be  able  (o  wipe 
'  oir.' 

This  was  the  purport  of  wliat  f  wrole;  and  down  into 
the  garden  I  slid  with  it  in  the  iknU,  wliicli  at  anotii<r  ti-ne 
I  should  not  have  had  the  conrai^e  to  do;  and  de[.osiled  it, 
and  came  up  again  unknown  to  any  boily. 

My  mind  so  dreadl'u'ly  mis:;ave  me  when  I  returned, 
that,  to  divert  in  son)e  mea'-nre  my  iniri-asin.;  (ineasineS!>, 
I  had  recourse  to  m)  [)riv;it<'  pi  n  ;  and  in  a  vir\'  short 
time  ran  this  length. 

And  now,  that  i  am  com*^'  (o  (his  part,  my  uneasy  ro. 
flections  begin  again  to  [  otir  in  upon  lue.      Vi  t  wliat  ran  i 
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do?— I  believe  I  shall  take  it  back  again  the  first  thing  I 
do  in  the  morning — Yet  what  can  I  do  ? 

And  who  knows  but  they  may  have  a  still  earlier  day  in 
their  intention,  than  that  which  will  too  suon  come  ? 

I  hope  (o  deposit  this  ea.ly  in  the  morning  for  yon,  as 
I  shall  return  from  resuming  my  letter,  if  I  do  resume  it 
as  my  inzcardest  mxad  bids  me. 

Although  it  is  now  near  two  oMock,  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  slide  down  once  more,  in  order  to  take  back  ni}  letter. 
Out  doors  are  always  locked  and  barl-ed  up  at  eleven; 
but  the  seats  of  the  lesser  hall.windows  being  almost  even 
with  the  ground  without,  and  the  shutters  not  difficult  to 
open,  I  could  easily  get  out. 

Yet  why  should  1  be  thus  uneasy,  since,  should  the 
letter  go,  I  can  but  hear  what  Mr.  Lovelace  says  to  it?  His 
aunts  live  at  too  great  a  distance  for  him  to  have  an  im- 
mediate answer  from  them;  so  I  can  scruple  going  to 
them  till  I  have  invitation.  I  can  insist  upon  one  of  his 
cousins  meeting  me,  as  I  have  hinted,  and  accompanying 
nic  in  the  chariot ;  and  may  he  not  be  able  to  obtain  that 
ffivour  from  either  of  them.  Twenty  things  may  happen  io 
afford  me  a  suspension  at  least :  Why  should  1  be  so  very 
nneasy  ? — When  likewise  I  can  take  back  my  letter  early, 
before  it  is  probable  he  will  have  the  thought  of  finding  it 
there.  Yet  he  owns  he  spends  three  parts  of  his  day?,  and 
has  done  for  this  fortnight  past,  in  loitering  about  some- 
times in  one  disguise,  sometimes  in  another,  besides  the 
attendance  given  by  his  trusty  servant  when  he  himself  is 
not  in  zcaidngy  as  he  calls  it. 

But  these  strange  forebodings  '.—Yet  I  can,  if  you  ad- 
vise, cause  the  chariot  he  shall  bring  with  him,  to  carry 
me  directly  for  town,  whither  in  my  London   scheme,  if 
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you  were  to  approve  if,  1  had  proposfd  to  go  ;  and  this 
will  save  you  the  trouble  of  procuriiit,'  for  me  n  vehicle; 
as  well  as  prevent  any  suspicion  from  your  mother  of  your 
coutributiriij  to  my  escape. 

But,  solicitous  of  your  advice,  and  approbation  (00,  if 
I  can  have  it,   I  \s\.\  put  an  end  to  Uiis  letter. 

Adieu,  ray  dearest  tVi.  nd.   ailieii  ! 


LETTRR  XXXIX. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HAUT.OWI-,    TO    MISS    JlOWr;. 

Friiluy  Momins,  Seven  o'^IorV;,  April  7. 
jVIy  aunt  Hervey,  who  is  a  ver,  early  riser,  was  walkin" 
in  the  garden  (Metly  attending  her,  as  i  ?jw  from  my  win. 
dow  this  n.ornlng)  when  I  arube  :  for  aft>  r  s-ich  a  train  of 
fatigue  and  restless  nights,  I  had  unhappdy  ov«  rsiept  my- 
self: so  all  I  duiSt  venture  upon,  was,  to  sfep  down  to  my 
poultry-yard,  and  depo>it  mine  r/f  y  sterday,  ami  last 
Dii^ht.  And  I  am  just  come  up;  for  she  is  still  in  the 
garden.  This  prevents  rae  from  ^oinj;  to  risumc  niy 
letter,  as  I  think  still  fo  do  ;  and  hop<'  it  will  not  be  too 
late. 

I  said,  I  had  unhapj)lly  overshpt  myself:  I  «ent  to 
bed  a!»out  half  an  hour  after  t«o.  1  t>>i<l  tin-  qnnrteis  tiil 
five;  after  which  1  dropt  a>Ui  p,  and  awaked  not  till  past 
six,  and  then  in  great  terror,  from  a  dream,  which  has 
made  such  an  impression  u[)on  ini-,  that,  sUs^htly  n^  I  think 
of  dreams,  1  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  to  relate 
it  to  you. 
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*  Methovis;ht  my  brother,  my  uncle  Antony,  and  Mr. 
Solmos,  hail  formed  a  ploi  to  destroy  Mr.  Lovelace ; 
who  discovering  it,  and  believing  I  had  a  hand  in  it, 
turned  all  his  rage  against  me.  I  thought  he  made  them 
all  fly  <o  foreign  parts  upon  it  ;  and  afterwards  seizins 
upon  me,  carried  me  into  a  church-yard  ;  and  there,  not- 
withstanding all  my  prayers  and  tears,  and  protestations 
of  innocence,  stabbed  me  to  the  heart,  and  then  tumbled 
me  into  a  deep  grave  ready  dug,  among  two  or  three 
half-dissolved  carcases  ;  throwing  in  the  dirt  and  earth 
upon  me  with  his  hands,  and  trampling  it  down  with  his 
feet.' 

I  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat,  trembling,  and  in  agonies;  and 
still  the  frightful  images  raised  by  it  remain  upon  my  me- 
jpory. 

But  why  should  I,  who  have  such  real  evils  to  contend 
with,  regard  imaginary  ones  ?  This,  no  doubt,  was  owing 
to  ray  disturbed  imagination  ;  huddling  together  wildly  all 
the  frightful  ideas  which  my  aunt's  communications  and 
discourse,  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  ray  own  uneasiness 
upon  it,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  dreaded  Wednesday, 
furnished  me  with. 


Eight  o'clock. 

The  man,  my  dear,  has  get  the  letter  ! — What  a  strange 
diligence!  I  wish  he  mean  m.e  well,  that  he  takes  so  much 
pains! — Yet,  to  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own,  that  I  should 
be  displeased  if  he  took  less — I  wish,  however,  he  had  been 
an  hundred  miles  off! — What  an  advantage  have  I  given 
him  over  me  ! 

Now  the  letter  is  out  of  my  power,  1  have  more  uneasi- 
ness  and  regret  than  I  had  before.  For,  till  now,  I  had 
a  doubt,  whether  it  should  or  should  not  go  :   and  now  I 
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think  it  ought  tiol  to  have  gone.  And  }  et  is  there  any  other 
way  than  to  do  as  I  liave  done,  if  1  would  avoid  Solmes? 
But  what  a  giddy  creature  shall  I  be  tho(ij;!it,  if  I  pursue 
the  course  to  which  this  letter  must  lead  m»-  ? 

My  dearest  friend,  tell  me,  have  1  dun''  wrou^  ? — Vet 
do  not  JOj/  I  have,  if  you  think  it;  for  sliould  all  the 
world  besides  condemn  me,  I  shall  have  some  comfort,  il 
you  do  not.  The  first  time  I  ever  besou^jht  you  to  Hatter 
me.  That,  of  itself,  is  an  indication  that  1  have  done 
wrong,  and  am  afraid  of  hearing  the  truth  — O  tell  me  (but 
yet  do  not  tell  me)  if  1  have  done  wrong  ! 


Friday,  hkneii  o'clock. 

My  aunt  has  made  me  another  visit.  She  began  what 
she  had  to  say  with  letting  me  know  that  my  friends  are 
ail  persuadid  that  1  still  correspond  wllh  Mr.  Lovelace; 
as  is  plain,  she  said,  by  hints  and  menaces  he  throws  out, 
whicii  shew  that  he  is  apprized  of  ceveral  things  that  have 
passed  between  my  relation-s  and  me,  sometimes  witiiin  a 
very  little  while  after  they  have  happened. 

Although  I  approve  not  of  the  method  he  stoops  to  take 
to  come  at  his  intelligence,  yet  it  is  not  prudent  in  nu*  to 
clear  myself  by  the  ruin  of  the  corrupted  servant,  (although 
his  vileness  has  neither  my  connivance  nor  approbalioii,) 
since  my  doing  so  might  occasion  (he  d»  teciion  of  my  own 
correspondence;  and  so  frustrate  all  the  hopes  1  have  to 
avoid  this  Solmes.  Yet  it  \%  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  this 
very  agent  of  Mr.  Lovelace  acts  a  duublf  part  btt\veeu 
iny  brother  and  him  :  JIow  else  can  ourj'amiij/  know  (so 
soon  too)  his  menaces  upon  the  passages  they  hint  at? 

I  assured  my  aunt,  that  I  was  too  much  nshdmed  of  the 
treatment  [  met  wifii  (and  that  for  every  ouc's  sake  as  will 
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as  for  my  own)  to  acquaint  Mr.  Lovelace  with  the  parti- 
culars of  that  treatnit'iit,  even  were  the  means  of  corres. 
pondin,';  with  liim  afibrded  me:  that  I  had  reason  to  think, 
that  if  he  were  to  know  of  it  from  me,  we  must  be  upon 
•jnch  terms,  that  he  wou'd  not  scruple  making  some  visits, 
Avhich  would  give  me  great  apprehensions.  They  all 
knew,  I  said,  that  I  had  no  communication  with  any  of  my 
father's  servants,  except  my  sister's  Betty  Barues:  for 
although  I  had  a  good  opinion  of  them  all,  and  believed, 
if  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  serve  me  ;  yet,  finding  by  their  shy  behaviour,  that  they 
were  under  particular  direction,  I  had  forborn,  ever  since 
my  Hannah  had  been  so  disgracefully  dismissed,  so  much 
as  to  speak  to  any  of  them,  for  fear  I  should  be  the  occa- 
sion of  their  losing  their  places  too.  They  must,  there- 
fore, account  among  themselves  for  the  intelligence  Mr. 
Lovelace  met  with,  since  neither  my  brother  nor  sister,  (as 
Betty  had  frequently,  in  praise  of  their  open  hearts,  in- 
formed me,)  nor  perhaps  their  favourite  Mr.  Solmes,  were 
at  all  careful  before  v,hom  they  spoke,  when  they  had  any 
thing  to  throw  out  a:ain£t  him,  or  even  against  me,  whom 
they  took  great  pride  to  join  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  but  too  natural,  my  aunt  said,  for  my  frii  nds  to 
suppose  that  he  had  his  intelligence  (part  of  it  at  least) 
from,  mc- ;  who,  thinking  myself  hardly  treated,  might 
complain  of  it,  if  not  to  him,  to  Miss  Howe  :  which,  per- 
haps, might  be  the  same  thing  ;  for  they  knew  Aliss  Howe 
spoke  as  freely  of  them,  as  they  could  do  of  Mr.  Love- 
lace :  and  must  have  the  particulars  she  spoke  of  from 
somebody  who  kneAv  what  was  done  here.  That  this  de- 
termined my  father  to  bring  the  whole  matter  io  a  speedy 
issue,  lest  fatal  consequences  should  ensue. 

I  perceive  you  are  going  to  speak  with  warmth,   pro- 
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ceeckd  she  :  [^and so  T  leas']  for  my  own  part  I  am  suro,  you 
would  not  writp  any  thing,  if  you  do  write,  to  inflame  so 
violent  a  si)irit. —  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  my  present 
visit. 

You  cannot,  my  doar,  but  bo  convinced,  that  your  father 
will  be  obei/ed.  The  more  you  contend  a:;ainst  his  will, 
the  more  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  assert  his  authority. 
Your  mother  desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  \\ill  give 
her  the  least  hopes  of  "a  dutiful  compliance,  she  will  be 
willing  to  see  you  in  her  closet  just  now,  while  your  father 
is  gone  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

Astonishing  perseverance!  said  I — I  am  tired  with 
making  declarations  and  with  pleadings  on  this  subject; 
and  had  hoped,  that  my  resolution  being  so  well  knov.'D, 
I  should  not  have  been  further  urged  upon  it. 

You  mistake  the  purport  of  my  present  visit,  Miss  : 
[looking  gravely] — Heretofore  you  have  been  desired 
and  pr a ijed  to  ohi'Y  am\  oblige  your  friends.  Entreat ij 
is  at  an  end:  they  give  it  up.  ^o^vi  it  \s  resolved  upon^ 
that  your  father's  will  is  to  be  obeyed ;  as  it  is  fit  it  should. 
Some  thin;:s  arc  laid  at  your  door,  as  If  you  concurred  with 
Lovelace's  threatened  violence  to  carry  you  off,  which 
your  mother  will  not  believe.  She  will  till  you  her 
own  good  opinion  of  you.  She  will  tell  you  how  much 
she  still  loves  you  ;  and  what  she  expects  of  you  on  the 
approaching  occasion.  But  yet,  that  she  may  not  be  ex« 
posed  to  an  opposi(ion  whi<:h  would  the  more  provoke 
her,  she  desires  that  you  will  first  assure  her  that  you 
go  down  with  a  resolution  to  do  that  with  a  grace  which 
must  be  doiu'  with  or  without  a  grace.  And  besides,  she 
"wants  to  give  you  somt;  advice  how  to  proceed  in  order  to 
reconcile  yours<lf  to  your  father,  and  to  every  body  else. 
Will  you  go  down,   Miss  Clary,  or  will  yon  not? 
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I  said,  1  should  »hink  my-«  If  happy,  cou'd  1  be  admitted 
to  my  irotlxr's  prfsporf,  after  so  long  a  banishment  from 
it;  hilt  that  I  could  not  wish  it  upon  those  terms. 

And  fliis  is  yoiii  answer,   Nii'ce  ? 

It  must  1)  •  my  answer,  Mad  m  Como  what  may,  I 
never  will  have  Mr.  Solmrs.  It  is  crutl  to  pr- ss  this 
matter  so  often  upon  me. — I  never  will  have  that  man. 

Down  she  went  with  dispVasure,  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  was  quite  tired  witli  so  many  attempts,  all  to  the  same 
purpose.  1  ain  amazed  that  they  are  not  ! — So  little  va- 
riation !  and  no  concession  on  either  side  ! 

I  will  go  down  and  deposit  this ;  for  Betty  has  seen  I 
havP  been  wri'ins.  The  saucy  creature  took  a  napkin, 
and  dipt  it  in  water,  and  with  a  fleering  air,  here,  Miss  ; 
holding  the  wet  corner  to  me. 

What's  that  for?   said  I. 

Only,  Miss,  one  of  the  fingers  of  your  right-hand,  if 
you  please  to  look  at  it. 

It  was  inky. 

I  gave  her  a  look  ;  but  said  nothing. 

But,  lest  I  should  have  another  search,  I  will  close  here 
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LETTER  XL. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HAKLOWF,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Friday,  One  o'clock. 
I  HAVE  a  letter  from    Mr.  Lovelace,  full   of  transports, 
VOWS;  and  promises,    I  will  send  it  to  you  enclosed.    You'll 
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see  how   '  he  engages  in   it  for  \j\(]y   Rntfy's  prott*rtion, 

*  and  for  Mi^s  Cliarlotte  Mo  it.i^u  '"3  accompanyinjj  mo. 
'  I  have  nothing;  (o  du,  but  (o  persevere,  hf  says,  and 
'    pn-paip  to  rcct-ivi-  t:ie   pt  rsonal  congratulidons  of  isis 

*  w'liole  famHy.' 

But  you'll  sec  how  he  presumfs  upon  my  bein^  his^  as 
(he  consequence  of  throwing  myself  into  that  lady's  pro- 
teclion. 

*  The  chariot  and  six  is  (o  In'  i<  ady  at  thf  pare  he 
'   mentions.    Vou'll  se^  as  to  (ho  slur  upon  my  reputation, 

*  about   which    I    am    so    apprehensive,     how    boldly    he 

*  argues.'  G.  nrrously  en  »ugh,  indeed,  ^vere  I  to  hf  his ; 
and  had  given  him  to  believe  that  1  would. — But  that  I 
have  not  done. 

How  one  st"p  brings  on  another  with  this  encroaching 
sex;  how  soon  may  a  young  creature,  who  aiv<  s  a  man 
the  least  encouragement,  be  carried  beyond  Iht  intenti:)  is, 
and  out  of  her  own  power!  Voi  would  ima_i  e,  ijv  what 
he  writes,  that  I  have  given  him  r<  asoii  to  think  (hat  my 
aversion  to  Mr,  S(jlmes  is  all  owing  to  my  favonr  for  him. 

The  dreadful  thing  is,  that  comparing  what  he  writes 
from  his  int<  Higent  er  of  wh;it  i>  designed  agaitist  me  ( th  )iiiih 
he  seems  not  to  know  the  t  inafened  day)  with  what  my 
aunt  and  Betty  assure  me  of,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
me,  but  that  I  must  be  So'.mes's  wife,   if  i  stay  here 

I  had  better  have  gone  to  my  uncle  Antony's  at  this 
rate.  I  should  have  gained  time,  at  ler.st,  by  it.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  his  fine  con'rivances  ! 

'  V\  hat  w<'  are  to  do,  and  how  good  he  is  to  be  :  how 
'  I  am  to  direct  all  his  future  .st<  ps.'  All  litis  sh«  ws,  as  I 
said  before,  that  he  is  sure  of  me. 

However  1  have  replied  to  the  following  elfcct :   '  That 
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'  although  I  had  given  him  room  to  expect  that  I  vFouid 

*  put  myself  info  the  protection  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  his 
'  familtj  ;  yet  as  1  have  three  days  to  come,  be!  ween  this 

*  and  Monday,  and  as  I  still  hope  that  ray  friends  will  re- 

*  lent,  or  that  Mr.  Solmes  will  give  up  a  point  they  will 
^  find  it  impossible  to  carry  ;  I  shall  not  look  upon  myself 

*  as  ahsolutehj  bound  by  the  uppuintment :  and  expect 
'  therefore,  if  I  rtctde,  that  1  shall  not  again  be  called  to 
'  account  for  it  by  him.  That  I  think  it  necessary  to  ac- 
'  quaint  him,  that  if  by  throwing  myself  upon  Lady  Betty 
'  Lawrance's  protection,  as  he  proposed,  he  understands, 
'  that  I  mean  direct' ij  to  put  myself  into  his  pozcer,  ho 
'  is  very  much  mistaken  :  for  that  there  are  many  points 
'  in  zchich  I  ?nust  be  satisfied ;  several  matters  to  be 
'  adjusted,  even  after  I  have  left  this  house,  (if  1  do  leave 
'  it,)  before  I  can  think  of  giving  him  any  particular 
^  encouragement:  that  m  the  first  place  he  must  expect 
'  that  I  will  do  my  ut  nost  to  procure  my  father's  rccon- 
'  ciliation  and  approbation  of  my  future   steps;  and 

*  that  I  will  govern  myself  entirely  by  Ids  commands^ 

*  in  every  reasonable  point,  as  much  as  if  I  had  not  left 
^  his  house  :  that  if  he  imaginesi  I  shall  not  reserve  to 
'  myself  this  liberty,  but  that  my  withdrawing  is  to  give 
'  him  any  advantages  which  he  would  not  othemu'se  hav^ 
'•  had ;  I  am  determined  to  stay  where  I  am,  and  abide 
'  the  event,  in  hopes  that  my  friends  will  still  accept  of 
'  my  reiterated  promise  never  to  marry  him,  or  any 
'   body  else,  without  their  consent/ 

This  I  will  deposit  as  soon  as  I  can.  And  as  he  thinks 
things  are  near  their  crisis,  I  dare  say  it  will  not  be  long 
before  I  have  an  answer  to  it. 
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Fr.cUiy,  Four  o'clock. 

I  AM  really  ill.  I  was  u'-ud  to  uiaUf  tl:C  best  of  any 
little  accidents  that  befel  mo,  for  tVar  of  n.aking  my  then 
aftectionate  friends  uneasy  :  hiil  now  I  slia  1  makf!  (he 
worst  of  my  indisposition,  in  liopcs  to  obtain  a  s-ispoiision 
of  tlietliriaf  m  d  (  vil  of  ^\t(lnesday  next.  And  if  J  do 
obtain  it,  wiil  j  os'pone  n)\  a])pointnRnt  with  .Mr.  Love- 
lace. 

Totly  has  told  them  that  I  am  very  much  indisposed. 
But  1  have  no  pity  from  any  body. 

1  believe  I  am  become  tlie  olijeit  of  every  one's  av(  r- 
sion  ;  and  that  tliey  v\oiild  all  be  glad  I  were  dead.  In- 
deed 1  believe  it.  'What  ails  the  perverse  creature." 
cries  one  : — '  Is  she  love-sick  ?'  another. 

I  was  in  the  ivy  summer-house,  and  came  out  sliiv<^rin.<T 
•with  cold,  as  if  aguishly  allected.  Betty  obscrvetl  this, 
and  reported  it  — '  O  no  matter  !  —  Let  her  shiver  on  i — 
*  Cold  cannot  hurt  her.  Obstinancy  will  defend  her  from 
'  harm.  Perversentss  is  a  bracer  lo  a  love-sick  girl,  and 
'  more  cflectual  than  the  cold  bath  to  make  hardy,  aitliough 
'  the  constitution  be  ever  so  tender.' 

This  said  by  a  cruel  brother,  and  heard  said  l)v  the 
dearer  friends  of  one,  for  whom,  but  a  lew  monilis  ago, 
every  body  was  apprehensive  at  the  least  blast  of  wind  to 
•which  she  exposed  herself! 

Betty,  it  must  be  owned,  has  an  admirabh*  memory  on 
these  occasions.  Nothiiii;  of  this  nature  is  lost  by  her  re- 
petition: even  the  very  air  with  wiii.  h  she  repeats^  what 
she  hears  said,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  ask,  w  ho  spoke 
this  or  that  suvere  thing. 
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Friday,  Six  o'clock. 

My  aunt,  who  again  stays  all  night,  lias  just  left  me, 
Shf  came  to  tell  me  the  result  of  my  friends'  deliberations 
about  me.     It  is  this: 

Next  \\''ednesday  morning  they  are  all  to  be  assembled  : 
to  wit,  my  father,  mother,  my  uncles,  herself,  and  my 
uncle  Ilervey;  my  brother  and  sister  ol' course :  my  good 
Mrs.  Norton  is  likewise  to  be  admitted:  and  Dr.  Lewen 
is  to  be  at  hand,  to  exhort  me,  it  seems,  if  there  be  occa- 
sion: but  my  aunt  is  not  certain  whether  he  is  to  be  among 
them,  or  to  tarry  till  called  in. 

When  this  awful  court  is  assembled,  the  poor  prisoner 
is  to  be  broiight  in,  supported  by  Mrs.  Norton;  who  is 
io  be  first  tutored  to  instruct  me  in  the  duty  ot  a  child  ; 
which  it  seems  I  have  forgotten. 

Nor  is  the  success  at  all  doubted,  my  aunt  say?:  since 
it  is  not  believed  that  I  can  i;e  hardened  enough  to  with- 
stand the  expostulations  of  so  venerable  a  judicature,  al- 
though I  have  withstood  those  of  several  of  them  separately. 
And  still  the  less,  as  she  hints  at  extraordinary  conde. 
scensions  from  my  father.  Ijut  what  condescensions, 
from  even  my  father,  can  induce  me  to  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  is  expecttd  from  me  ? 

Yet  my  spirits  will  never  bear  up,  I  doubt,  at  such  a 
tribunal — my  father  presiding  in  it. 

Indeed  I  expected  that  my  trials  would  not  be  at  an 
ond  till  he  had  admitted  me  into  his  awful  presence. 

What  is  hoped  from  me,  she  says,  is,  that  I  will  cheer, 
fully,  on  Tuesday  night,  if  not  before,  sign  the  articles  ; 
and  so  turn  the  succeeding  day's  solemn  convention  into  a 
day  of  festivity.  1  am  to  have  the  license  sent  me  up, 
however,  and  once  more  the  settlements,  that  I  may  see 
!io\v  much  in  earnest  thej-are. 
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She  further  hinfed,  tliat  my  father  himself  w:)u!d  bring 
yp  the  settlements  for  me  to  siiin. 

0  my  dear!  what  a  trial  will  this  be! — How  shall  I  be 
able  to  refuse  my  father  the  writing  of  my  name? — To  my 
father,  from  whose  presence  I  have  bi  en  so  long  banished! 
— He  commanding  and  entreating,  perhaps,  in  a  breath! 
— How  shall  1  be  able  to  refuse  this  (o  my  father? 

They  are  sure,  she  says,  something  is  working  on  Mr. 
Lovelac<''s  I'art,  and  pirhaps  on  mine:  and  mv  father 
would  sooner  follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  see  me  his 
wife. 

1  said,  1  was  not  w<  II :  that  the  very  apprehensions  of 
these  trials  were  already  insupportable  to  mi-  ;  and  would 
increase  upon  me,  as  the  time  approached  ;  and  1  was 
afraid  I  should  be  extremely  ill. 

They  hid  prepared  themselves  for  such  an  artifice  as 
that,  was  my  aunt's  unkind  word  ;  and  she  could  assure 
me,  it  would  stand  me  in  no  stead. 

Artifice  I  repeated  I  :   and  this  from  my  aunt  Hervcy? 

Why,  my  dear,  said  she,  do  you  think  people  are  fools  ? 
— Can  they  not  see  how  dismally  you  en  h  avour  to  sigh 
yourself  down  within-doors  ? — How  you  hang  down  your 
sweet  fftce  [those  were  the  words  she  was  pleased  to 
use]  upon  your  bosom  ? — How  you  totter,  as  it  were,  and 
hold  by  this  chair,  and  by  that  door-post,  when  )ou  know 
that  any  body  sees  you  ?  LThis,  my  dear  \H>s  llovve,  is 
an  aspersion  to  fasten  hypocrisy  and  contempt  upon  me  ; 
my  brother's  or  sister's  aspersion  !  -I  am  not  cap.ible  of 
arts  so  low.]  But  the  moment  you  are  down  with  your 
poultry,  or  advancing  upon  your  garden. walk,  and,  as 
you  imagine,  out  of  every  body's  sight,  it  is  seen  how 
nimbly  you  trip  along;  and  what  an  alertness  governs  all 
your  motion'*. 
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I  should  hate  myself,  said  I,  were  I  capable  of  such 
poor  arlijiccs  as  these.  I  must  be  a  fool  to  use  them,  as 
well  as  a  mean  creature  ;  for  have  i  not  hud  experi<-nce 
enough,  that  my  friends  are  incapable  of  being  moved  in 
jxmch  more  uD^t'c/irtg  znniances  ? — But  youM  see  how  I 
shall   be  by  Tuesday. 

My  dear,  you  will  not  offer  any  vio'ence  to  your 
health? — I  hope,  God  has  given  you  more  grace  than  to 
do  that. 

I  hope  he  has.  Madam.  But  there  is  violence  enough 
offered,  and  threatened,  to  affect  my  health  ;  and  so  it 
will  be  found,  without  my  needing  to  have  recourse  to 
any  other,  or  to  artifice  either. 

I'll  only  tell  you  one  i\nniy  my  dear:  and  that  is,  ill 
or  well,  the  ceremony  will  probably  be  performed  before 
Wednesday  night: — but  this,  also,  I  will  tell  you, 
although  beyond  my  present  commission,  That  Mr.  Solmes 
will  be  under  an  engagement  (if  you  should  require  it  of 
him  as  a  fiivour)  after  the  ceremony  is  passed,  and  Love- 
lace's hopes  thereby  utterly  extinguished,  to  leave  you  at 
your  father's,  and  return  to  his  owu  house  every  evening, 
until  you  are  brought  to  a  full  sense  of  your  duty,  and 
consent  to  acknowledge  your  change  of  name. 

There  was  no  opening  of  my  lips  to  such  a  speech  as 
this.     I  was  dumb. 

And  these,  my  dear  Miss  Howe,  are  they  who,  some 
of  them  at  least,  have  called  me  a  romantic  girl ! — This  is 
ray  chimerical  brother,  and  wise  sister;  both  joining  their 
heads  together,  I  dare  say.  And  yet,  my  aunt  told  me, 
that  the  last  part  was  what  took  in  my  mother  :  who  had, 
till  that  expedient  was  found  out,  insisted,  that  her  child 
should  not  be  married,  if,  through  grief  or  opposition,  she 
should  be  ill,  or  fall  into  fits. 
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This  intended  violence  my  aunt  often  excusLd,  by  the 
certain  information  they  pretended  to  have,  of  some  plots 
or  machinations,  that  were  ready  to  break  out,  from 
Mr.  Lovelace*  :  the  effects  of  which  were  thus  cunningly 
to  be  frustrated. 

Friday,  Nine  o'clock. 

And  now,  my  dear,  what  shall  I  conclude  upon  ?  You 
see  how  determined — But  how  can  1  expect  your  advice 
will  come  time  enough  to  stand  me  in  any  stead  r  For 
here  I  have  been  down,  and  already  have  another  letter 
from  Mr.  Lovelace  \_lhe  man  lives  upon  the  spot,  I 
think:  J  and  I  must  write  to  him,  either  that  I  will  or  will 
not  stand  to  my  first  resolution  of  escaping  hence  on 
Monday  next.  If  I  let  him  know  that  I  will  not,  (ap- 
pearances so  strong  against  him  and  for  Solraes,  even 
stronger  than  when  I  made  the  appointment;)  will  it  not 
be  justly  deemed  my  own  fault,  if  1  am  compelled  to  marry 
their  odious  man  ?  And  if  any  mischief  ensue  from  Mr. 
Lovelace's  rage  and  disappointment,  will  it  not  lie  at  my 
door  r — Yet,  he  ofl'crs  so  fair! — Yet,  on  the  othrr  hand, 
to  incur  the  censure  of  the  world,  as  a  giddy  creature — 
but  that,  as  he  hints,  I  have  already  incurred — What  can 
I  do  ? — Oh  !  that  my  cousin  Morden — But  what  signifies 
wishing  ? 

I  will  here  give  you  the  substance  of  Mr.  Lovelace's 
letter.  The  letter  itself  I  will  send,  when  1  have  answered 
it ;  but  that  I  will  defer  doing  as  long  as  I  can,  in  hopes 
of  finding  reason  to  retract  an  appointment  on  which  so 


•  It  in;iy  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in  lliis  i)lacc,  I  hat  Mr.  Love- 
lace artfully  contrived  to  drive  the  taniily  on,  l>y  pf>niiittiMg  Am  and 
their  agent  Leman  to  report  machinations,  which  lie  hjd  neither  in- 
tention nor  power  to  execute. 
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much  d»»pends.  And  yet  it  is  necpssarv  you  should  l-ave 
ai  bofor''  you  as  I  go  along,  that  you  may  be  the  hatter 
al  le  to  advise  mo  in  this  dreadful  crisis. 

'  lie  begs  my  i  ardon  for  writing  with  so  much  assur- 
ance ;  attribut  i)g  it  to  his  unbounded  tran>port ;  and 
entirely  acquiesces  in  my  will.  He  is  full  of  allernativf  s 
and  proposals.  He  oilers  to  at  fend  me  direct  Ij/  to 
Ladij  Bettif's  ;  or,  if  I  had  rather,  to  my  own  estate  ; 
and  that  my  Lord  M.  shall  protect  me  there.'  [He  knows 
not,  my  dear,  my  reasons  for  rejecting  this  inconsiderate 
advice.]  ''  In  either  case,  as  soon  as  he  sees  me  safe,  h) 
will  go  up  to  London,  or  whither  I  please;  and  not  c)me 
near  me,  but  by  my  own  permission  ;  and  till  I  am 
satisfied  in  every  thing  I  am  doubtful  of,  as  well  with 
regard  to  his  reformation,  as  to  sttlenients,  &ic. 
'  To  conduct  me  to  you^  my  dear,  is  another  of  his 
proposals,  not  doubting,  he  says,  but  your  mother  will 
receive  me*  :  or,  if  that  be  not  agreeable  to  you,  or  to 
your  mother,  or  to  me,  he  will  put  me  into  Mr.  Hick- 
man's  protection  ;  whom,  no  doubt  he  says,  you  can 
influence ;  and  that  it  may  l)e  given  out,  that  I  am  goqe 
to  Bath,  or  Bristol,  or  abroad  ;   wherever  I  please, 

*  Again,  if  it  be  more  agreeable,  he  proposes  to  attend 
me  privately  to  London,  where  he  will  procure  hand- 
some lodgings  for  me,  and  both  his  cousins  Montague 
to  receive  me  in  them^  and  to  accompany  me  till  all 
shall  be  adjusted  to  my  mind ;  and  till  a  reconcilia~ 
tion  shall  be  effected;  which  he  assures  n.e  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  in  him  to  facilitate,  greatly  as  he  has  been 
insulted  by  all  my  fan)ily. 

*  These  several  measures  he  proposes  to  my  choice;  as 


*  See  the  Note  in  p.  23  of  this  "Volume. 
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'  it  was  unlikely,  he  says,  that  he  could  procure,  in  the 
'  (ime,  a  loiter  fiotn  Lady  Bofty,  uiid<  r  hvr  own  hand, 
'  to  invite  me  in  form  to  her  house,  unless  he  had  been 
'   himself  to  go  (o  that  la<ly  for  it  ;   which,  at  this  critical 

*  conjuncture,  while  he  is  attending  my  commands,  is 
'  impos>ili]e. 

'   Jle  conjures  me,   in   the   nio^t  solemn   manner,   if  I 

*  would  not  throw  him  into  utter  despair,  to  keep  to  my 
'  appointment. 

'   ilouever,    instead   of  threatening    my   relations,    or 
'  Solmes,  if  I  recede,  he  respectfully  says,  that  he  doubts 

*  not,  but  that,  if  1   do,  it  will  he  upon  such  reasons,  as 

*  he  ought   to    be    satisfied   with  ;    upon    no  slighter,  he 

*  hopes,  than  their  leaving  me  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  my 
'  own  inclinations;   in   which  (whatever  they  shall  be) 

*  he  will  entirely  acquiesce  ;   only  endeavouring  to  make 

*  his  fi((ure  good  behaviour  the  sole  gruitnd  for  his 
'  expectation  of  mi/  favour. 

'  In  short,  he  solemnly  vows,  that  his  zchole  vi<\v,  at 

*  present,    is   to  fn  e  m*  from  my  imprisonment ;   and   to 

*  restore  me  to  mv  own  free  will,  in  a  point  so  ahsolutely 

*  necessary  to  my  future   happiness.      He  declares,  that 

*  neither  the  hopes  he  has  of  my  fulure  favour,  nor  the 
'  consideration  of  his  own  and  family's  honour,  will  per- 

*  mit  him  to  propose  any  (hing  that  shall  be  invunsistent 
'  zs:ilh  nil/  oxen  most  scrupulous  notions  :  and,  for  my 
'  mind's  sake,   should  choose  to  have  the  proposed  end 

*  obtained  by  my  friends  declinin:^  to  compel  me.  But 
'  that   neveithc  less,  as  to   the  world's  opinion,   it  is  im- 

*  possible   tr)   iina;ine   thit  the  bejiavioiir  of  my   relations 

*  to   me  has  not    already  brought   upon   my  family  thost 

*  free  censures  which  they  ilesorve,    and   can-ed  the  sfep 
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'  which  I  am  so  scrupulous  about  taking,  to  be  no  other 
'  than  the  natural  and  expected  consequence  of  their 
*  treatment  of  me.' 

Indeed,  I  am  afraid  all  this  is  true:  and  it  is  owing  to 
some  little  degree  of  politeness,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  does 
not  say  all  he  might  say  on  this  subject:  for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  am  the  talk,  and  perhaps  the  bye-vvord  of 
half  the  county.  If  so,  1  am  afraid  I  can  now  do  nothing 
that  will  give  me  more  dist^race  than  I  have  already  so 
causelessly  received  by  their  indiscreet  persecutions  :  and 
let  me  be  whose  I  will,  and  do  what  I  will,  I  shall  never 
wipe  off  the  stain  which  my  confinement,  and  the  rigorous 
usage  I  have  received,  have  fixed  upon  me;  at  least  in  my 
own  opinion. 

I  wish,  if  ever  I  am  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  emi- 
nent family  this  man  is  allied  to,  some  of  them  do  not 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  the  disgrace  I  have  received. 
In  that  case,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  do 
not.  You  see  how  much  this  harsh,  this  cruel  treatment 
from  my  own  family  has  humbled  me !  But  perhaps  I 
was  too  much  exalted  before. 

Mr.  Loyelace  concludes,  '  with  repeatedly  begging  an 
'  interview  with  me ;  and  that,  this  night,  if  possible  ; 
^  an  hour,  he  says,  he  is  the  more  encouraged  to  solicit 
^  for,  as  I  had  twice  before  made  him  hope  for  it.  But 
^  whether  he  obtain  it  or  not,  he  beseeches  me  to  choose 
'  one  of  the  alternatives  he  ofl'ers  to  my  acceptance  ;  and 
'  not  to  depart  from  my  resolution  of  escaping  on  Monday, 
'  unless  the  reason  ceases  on  which  I  had  taken  it  up ; 
'  and  that  I  have  a  prospect  of  being  restored  to  tbt 
'  favour  of  n)y  friends ;  at  least  to  my  own  liberty,  and 
^  freedom  of  choice.' 
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He  renews  all  his  vows  ami  promises  on  (his  head  in  so 
earnest  and  so  soliMnii  a  maniuT,  that  (Iiis  own  interest^ 
and  his  family's  honour,  and  tlieir  favour  for  me,  co- 
operating)  I  can  have  no  ruom  to  doubt  if  !iis  sincerity. 


LETTER  XLI. 

MISS    CLAilll^sA    HARLOWE,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Sat.  Morn.  Ei-ht  o'clock,  April  8. 
WiiETHEK  you  will  blame  me  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
I  have  deposited  a  letter  confirming  my  resolution  to  leave 
this  house  on  Monday  next,  within  the  hour  mentioned  in 
my  former,  if  possible.  1  have  not  kejjt  a  copy  of  it. 
But  this  is  the  substance  : 

I  tell  him,  '  That  I  have  no  way  to  avoid  the  deter- 
'  mined  resolution  of  my  friends  in  iiehalf  of  Mr,  Solmes, 

*  but  by  abandoning  this  house  by  his  assistance.' 

I  have  not  prttended  to  make  a  merit  with  him  on  this 
score;  for  I  plainly  tell  him,  '  That  could  I,  xiithout  an 
'  unpardonable  sin.  die  when  I  zrould,  I  would  sooner 
'  make  death  my  choice,  than  take  a  step,  which  all  the 
''  world,  if  not  my  own  heart,  would  condemn   me  for 

*  taking.' 

I  (ell  him.  '  That  I  shall  not  try  to  bring  ar.y  otiier 
'  clothes  with  me  than  tliose  I  shall  have  on  ;  and  those 
'  but  my  common  wearing. apparel  ;  lest  I  should  be  sus- 
'   pec(ed.       Ihat   I  mu^t  exjject  to   be   denied    the   posses- 

*  sion  of  my  estate  :  but  that  I  am  detcrmimd  never  to 
'  consent  to  a  liti^ritioh  with  my  father,  were  I  to  be 
^   reduced  to  ever  so  low   a   state :  so   that  the  protec- 
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tion  I  am  fo  be  obliged  for  to  any  one,  must  be  alone 
for  the  distress  sake.  That,  therefore,  he  will  hay* 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  this  step  fliat  he  had  not 
before  :  and  that  in  every  light  1  reserve  to  myself  to 
accept  or  refuse  his  adih^ess,  as  his  behaviour  andcir- 
cumspection  shall  appear  to  vie  to  deserve,' 
I  tell  him,  '  That  1  think  it  best  to  go  into  a  private 
lodging,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lady  Betty  Lawrance  ; 
and  not  to  her  ladyship's  ho'.isf  ;  that  it  may  not  appear* 
to  the  world  that  I  have  refuged  myself  in  his  family  ; 
and  that  a  reconciliation  with  my  friends  may  not,  on 
that  account,  be  made  impracticable:  that  I  will  send 
for  thither  my  faithful  Hannah  ;  and  apprize  only  Misi 
Howe  where  I  am  :  that  he  shall  instantly  leave  we,  and 
go  to  London,  or  to  one  of  Lord  M.'s  seats;  and  (as 
he  had  promised)  not  come  near  me,  but  by  my  leave  ; 
contenting  himself  with  a  correspondence  by  letter 
only. 

'  That  if  I  find  myself  in  danger  of  being  discovered, 
and  carried  back  by  violence,  1  will  then  throw  myself 
directly  into  Che  protection  either  of  Lady  Betty  or 
Lady  Sarah;  but  this  only  in  case  of  absolute  neces^ 
sity  ;  for  that  it  m  ill  be  more  to  my  reputation,  for  me, 
by  the  best  means  I  can,  (taking  advantage  of  my  pri. 
vacy,)  to  enttr  by  a  second  or  third  hand  into  a  treaty 
of  reconciliation  uith  my  friends. 
'  That  I  must,  however,  plainly  tell  him,  That  if,  in 
this  treaty,  my  friends  insist  upon  my  resolving 
against  marrying  him,  I  zcill  engage  to  comply  zcith 
them ;  provided  they  will  allow  me  to  promise  him, 
that  I  will  never  be  the  icife  of  any  other  man  zchile 
he  remains  single,  or  is  living :  that  this  is  a  compli. 
xnent  1  am  willing  to  pay  him,  in  return  for  the  trouble 
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*  and  pains  he  has  taken,  and  the  usage  he  has  met  with 
'  on  my  account :   although  I  intimate,  that  he  may,  in  a 

*  great  measure,  thank,  himself  (by  reason  of  the  little 
'  regard  he  hns  paid  to  his  reputation)  for  the  slights  he 
'  has  met  with.' 

I  tell  him,    '  That  I    may,  in  this  privacy,  write  to  my 

*  cousin   Morden,  and,  if  possible,    interest  him   in  my 

*  cause. 

'   I  take  some  brief  notice  then  of  his  alternatives.' 
You  must  think,  my  dear,  that  this  unhappy  force  upon 
me,  and  this  projected  flight,  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
account   to   him   much    sooner   than   I    should    otherwise 
choose  to  do,  for  every  part  of  my  conduct. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  tell  him,  that  your  mother 

*  will  embroil  herself,  or  suffer  you  or  Mr.  Hickman  to 

*  be  embroiled,  on  my  account :   and  as  to  his  proposal  of 

*  my  going  to  London,  I  am  such  an  absolute  stranger  to 
i  every  body  there,  and   have  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the 

*  place,  that  I  cannot  by  any  means  think  of  going 
'  thither;  except  I  should  be  induced,  some  time  hence, 
'  by  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  attend  them. 

'  As  to  the  meeting  he  is  desirous  of,  1  think  it  by  no 
'  means  proper;  especially  as  it  is  so  likely  that  I  may 
'  soon  see  him.  But  that  if  any  thing  occurs  to  induce 
'  me  to  change  my  mind,  as  to  withdrawing,  I  will  f/ien 

*  take  the  Jirst  opporlunity  to  see  hiiii,  and  give  him 
'  my  reasons  for  (hut  change.'' 

This,  my  dear,  I  the  less  scrupled  to  write,  as  it  might 
qualify  him  to  bear  such  a  disappointment,  should  I  give 
it  him  :  he  having,  besides,  behaved  so  very  unexception. 
ably  whdx  he  surprised  me  some  time  ago  in  the  lonely 
wood-house. 

Finally,  '  I  commend  myself,  as  a  person  in  distress, 
roL.  II.  X 
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'  and  merely  as  such^  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  protec- 
'  tion  of  the  ladies  of  his   family.      I  repeat    [most  cor- 

*  dially,  I  am  sure!]  my  deep  conci'rn  for  being  forced 
'  to  take  a  step  so  disagreeable,  and  so  derogatory  to 
•■  my  honour.  And  having  told  him,  that  I  will  endea. 
'  vour  to  obtain  leave  to  dine  in  the  Ivy  Summer  house*, 
'  anil  to  send  Betty  of  some  errand,  when  there,  I  leave 
^  the  rest  to  him ;  but  imagine,  that  about  four  o'clock 

*  will  be  a  proper  time  for  him  to  contrive  some  signal  to 
'  let  me  know   he  is  at  hand,  and  for  me  to  unbolt  the 

*  garden. door.' 

I  added,  by  way  of  postscript,  '  That  their  suspicions 
'  seeming  to  increase,   I  advise   him   to  contrive  to  send 

*  or  come  to  the  usual  plac<',  as  frequently  as  po<^sible,  in 

*  the  interval  of  time  till  Monday  morning  teti  or  eleven 
'  o'clock  ;  as  something  may  possibly  happen  to  make 
'  me  alter  my  mind.' 

O  my  dear  Miss  Howe  1 — what  a  sad,  sad  thing  is  the 
necessity,  forced  upon  me,  for  a'.l  this  preparation  and 
contrivance! — But  it  is  now  too  late! — But  how  ! — Too 
late^  did  I  say  ? — What  a  word  is  that  I — What  a  dreadful 
thing,  were  I  to  repent,  to  find  it  to  be  too  late  to  re- 
medy the  apprehended  evil ! 


*  The  Ivy  Summer-house  (or  Ivy  Bower,  a.'^  it  was  sometimes  rallied 
in  the  family)  was  a  place,  that  from  a  jjiil,  tins  yoim^  lady  delighted 
in.  She  used,  in  the  summer  months,  tVequently  to  sit  and  w^rk,  and 
re-id,  and  write,  and  draw,  and  (when  ptnuit^ed)  to  breakfast,  and 
dine,  and  sometimes  to  sup,  in  it;  especially  when  Miss  Ho^^e,  who 
had  an  equal  liking  to  it,  was  her  visiter  and  .!.uest. 

She  describes  it,  in  anotker  letter  (which  appears  no')  as  '  pointmg 
«  to  a  pretty  vaiegited  landscape  of  uood,  water,  and  hiHy  eoimtry  ; 
'  which  ha  1  pleased  her  so  miieh,  that  she  lial  drawn  it ;  the  piece 
'  hanaiug  up,  in  her  parlour,  among  some  of  her  other  drawings.' 
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Saturday,  'I'eii  o'clock- 
Mr.  SoLMES  is  hero.      He  is  to  dine  wiili  his  new  rela- 
tions, as  Betty  tells  me  he  already  calls  them. 

He  would  have  thrown  hiitvself  in  my  way  once  more  : 
but  I  hurried  up  to  my  prison,  in  my  return  from  my 
garden. walk,  (o  avoid  him. 

I  had,  Mhcn  in  the  garden,  the  curiosity  to  see  if  my 
letter  were  gone:  I  cannot  say  with  an  intention  to  take 
it  back  again  if  it  were  not,  because  1  see  not  how  I  could 
do  otherwise  than  1  have  done;  yet,  what  a  caprice! 
when  1  found  it  gone,  I  began  (as  yesterday  morning)  to 
wish  it  had  not :  for  no  other  reason,  I  believe,  than  be- 
cause it  was  out  of  my  power. 

A  strange  diligence  in  this  man  * — He  sat/'^,  he  almost 
lives  upon  the  place  ;   and  I  think  so  too. 

He  mentions,  as  you  will  see  in  his  letter,  four  several 
disguises,  which  he  puts  on  in  one  day.  It  is  a  wonder, 
nevertheless,  that  he  has  not  been  seen  by  some  of  our 
tenants:  for  it  is  impos.sible  that  any  disguise  can  hide 
the  gracefulness  of  his  figure.  But  this  is  to  be  said,  that 
the  adjoining  grounds  being  all  in  our  own  hands,  and  no 
common  foot-paths  near  that  part  of  the  garden,  and 
through  the  park  and  coppice,  nothing  can  be  more  bye 
and  unfrequented. 

Then  they  are  less  watchful,  I  believe,  over  my  garden- 
walks,  and  my  poultr) -visits,  depending,  as  my  aunt 
hinted,  u()on  the  bad  character  they  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  fasten  upon  Mr.  Lovelace.  This,  they  think, 
(a.m\  just  1 1/  think,)  must  fill  me  with  dou!)ts.  And  (Ik  n 
the  regard  1  have  hitherto  had  for  my  re|)utati()n  is  an- 
other of  their  securities.  Were  it  not  for  these  two,  ihey 
would  not  surely  have  used  me  as  they  have  done  ;  and  at 
the   same   time   left  me    the  opportunities   which   1   have 
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several  times  had,  to  ^et  away,  had  I  been  di^^posed  to  do 
so* ;  and,  indeed,  their  dependence  on  both  these  mo- 
tives would  have  been  well  founded,  had  they  kept  but 
tolerable  measures  with  me. 

Then,  perhaps,  they  have  no  notion  of  the  back-door ; 
as  it  is  seldom  opened,  and  leads  to  a  place  so  pathless  and 
lonesome +  .  If  not,  there  can  be  no  other  way  to  escape 
(if  one  would)  unless  by  the  plashy  lane,  so  full  of  springs, 
by  which  your  servant  reaches  the  solitary  wood-house  ; 
to  Avhich  lane  one  must  descend  from  a  high  bank,  that 
bounds  the  poultry-yard.  For,  as  to  the  front-way,  yon 
know,  one  must  pass  through  the  house  to  that,  and  in 
sight  of  the  parlours,  and  the  servants'  hall  ;  and  then 
have  the  open  court-yard  to  go  through,  and,  by  means 
of  the  iron. gate,  be  full  in  view,  as  one  passes  over  the 
lawn,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together ;  the  young  planta- 
tions of  elms  and  limes  affording  yet  but  little  shade  or 
covert. 


•  They  might,  no  doubt,  make  a  dependence  upon  the  reasons  she 
gives  :  but  their  chief  reliance  was  upon  the  vigilance  of  their  Joseph 
Leman  ;  little  imagining  what  an  implement  he  was  of  Mr.  Lovelace. 
t  This,  in  anotlier  of  her  letters,  (which  neither  is  inserted,)  is  thus 
described  : — '  A  piece  of  ruins  upon  it,  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel, 
now  standing  in  tlie  midst  of  the  coppice  ;  here  and  there  an  over- 
grown oak,  surrounded  with  ivy  and  mijletoe,  starting  up,  to 
sanctify,  as  it  were,  the  awful  soleninness  of  the  place  :  a  spot,  too, 
where  a  man  having  been  found  hanging  some  years  ago,  it  was 
used  to  be  thought  of  by  us  when  children,  and  by  the  maid-ser- 
vants, with  a  degree  of  terror,  (it  being  actually  the  habitation  of 
owls,  ravens,  and  other  ominous  birds,) as  haunted  by  ghosts,  goblins, 
spectres :  the  genuine  result  of  the  conntrj-  loneliness  and  igno- 
rance :  notions  which,  early  propagated,  are  apt  to  leave  impres- 
sions even  upon  minds  grown  strong  enough  at  the  same  time  to 
despise  the  like  credulous  follies  in  others.' 
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The  Ivy  Summer-house  is  the  most  convenient  for  this 
heart-affecting  purpose  of  any  spot  in  the  garden,  as  it  is 
not  far  from  the  back-door,  and  yet  in  another  alley,  as 
you  may  remember.  Then  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  by 
any  body  else,  except  in  the  summer-months,  because  it 
is  cool.  When  they  loved  me,  they  would  often,  for  this 
reason,  object  to  my  long  continuance  in  it:  —  but  now,  it 
is  no  matter  what  becomes  of  me.  Besides,  coid  is  a 
bracer  J  as  my  brother  said  yesterday. 

Here  I  will  deposit  what  I  have  written.      Let  me  have 
your  prayers,  my  dear;  and  your  approbation,   or  your 
censure,  of  the  steps  I  have  taken  :  for  yet  it  may  not  be 
quite  too  late  to  revoke  the  appointment.     I  am 
Your  most  affectionate  and  faithful 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

Why  will  you  send  your  servant  empty-handed  ? 


LETTER  XLIL 


MISS  HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    IIAULOWE. 

Sat.  Aftcruooii. 
JDy  your  last  date  of  ten  o'clock  in  your  letter  of  this 
day,  you   could   not   long  have  deposited  it  befort.'  Robin 
took  it.     IJe  rode  hard,  and  brought  it  to   me  ju!>t  as   I 
had  risen  from  table. 

You  may  justly  blame  me   for  sending  my  messenger 
empty. hajided,   your   situation  considered ;   and  yet  that 
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rery  situation  (so  critical!)  is  partly  the  reason  for  it: 
for  indeed  I  knew  not  what  to  write,  fit  to  send  you. 

I  have  been  inquiring  privately,  how  to  procure  you 
a  conveyance  from  Harlowe-place,  and  yet  not  appear  in 
it;  knowing,  that  to  oblige  in  the  factj  and  to  disoblige 
in  the  manner^  is  but  obliging  by  halves :  my  mother 
being  moreover  very  suspicious,  aud  very  uneasy;  made 
more  so  by  daily  visits  from  your  uncle  Antony ;  who 
tells  her,  that  every  thing  is  now  upon  the  point  of  being 
determined  ;  and  hopes,  that  her  daughter  avUI  not  so  in- 
terfere, as  to  discourage  your  compliance  with  their  wills. 
This  I  came  at  by  a  way  that  I  cannot  take  notice  of,  or 
both  should  hear  of  it  in  a  manner  neither  would  like : 
and,  zcithout  that,  my  mother  and  I  have  had  almost 
hourly  bickerings. 

I  found  more  difficulty  than  I  expected  (as  the  time 
was  confined,  and  secrecy  required,  and  as  you  so  ear- 
nestly forbid  me  to  accompany  you  in  your  enterprise) 
in  procuring  you  a  vehicle.  Had  you  not  obliged  me  to 
keep  measures  with  my  mother,  I  could  have  managed  it 
with  ease.  I  could  even  have  taken  our  own  chariot,  on 
one  pretence  or  other,  and  put  two  horses  extraordinary 
to  it,  if  I  had  thought  fit ;  and  I  could,  when  we  had  got 
to  London,  have  sent  it  back,  and  nobody  the  wiser  as  to 
the  lodgings  we  might  have  taken. 

I  wish  to  the  Lord  you  had  permitted  this.  Indeed  I 
think  you  are  too  punctilious  a  great  deal  for  your  situa- 
tion. Would  you  expect  to  enjoy  yourself  with  your 
usual  placidness,  and  not  to  be  ruffled,  in  an  hurricane 
which  every  moment  threatens  to  blow  your  house  down? 

Had  your  distress  sprung  from  yourself,  that  would  hav* 
beew  another  thing.  But  when  all  the  world  knows  wher« 
to  lav  the  fault,  this  alters  the  case. 
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How  can  you  say  I  am  happy,  when  my  mother,  to  her 
power,  is  as  much  an  abettor  of  their  wickedness  to  my 
dearest  friend,  as  your  aunt,  or  any  body  else  ? — and  this 
through  the  instigation  of  that  odd-ht  aded  and  foolish 
uncle  of  yours,  who  [sorry  creature  that  he  is!]  keeps  her 
up  fo  resolutions  which  are  unworthy  of  her,  for  an  ex- 
ample  to  me,  if  it  please  you.  Is  not  this  cause  enough 
for  me  to  ground  a  resentment  upon,  sufficient  to  justify 
me  for  accompanying  you;  the  friendship  between  us  so 
well  known  ? 

Indeed,  my  dear,  the  importance  of  the  case  considered, 
I  must  repeat,  that  you  are  too  nice.  Don't  they  already 
think  that  your  non-comp'iance  with  their  odious  mea- 
sures is  owing  a  good  deal  to  my  adrice  ?  Have  they  not 
prohibited  our  correspondence  upon  that  very  surmise? 
And  have  I,  but  on  your  account,  reason  to  value  zchat 
they  think  ? 

Besides,  What  discredit  have  I  to  fear  by  such  a  step  ? 
What  detriment?  Would  Hickman,  do  you  believe,  refuse 
me  upon  it?  — If  he  did,  should  I  be  sorry  for  that? — 
Who  is  it,  that  has  a  soul,  who  would  not  be  affected  by 
such  an  instance  of  female  friendship? 

But  I  should  vex  and  disorder  my  mother! — VVell,  that 
is  something  :  but  not  more  than  she  vexes  and  disorders 
me,  on  her  being  made  an  implement  by  such  a  sorry 
creature,  who  amliles  hither  every  day  in  spite  to  my 
dearest  friend — Woe  be  to  both,  if  it  be  for  a  double 
end! — Chide  me,  if  you  will  :    1  don't  care. 

I  say,  and  I  insist  upon  it,  such  a  step  would  ennoblt 
your  friend  :  and  if  still  you  will  permit  it,  1  will  take  the 
office  out  of  Lovelace's  hands  ;  and,  to-morrow  evening, 
or  on  Monday  before  his  time  of  appointment  takes  place. 
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will  come  in  a.  chariot,  or  chaise  :  and  then,  my  dear,  if 
we  get  olTas  I  wish,  will  we  make  terms  (and  what  terms 
we  please)  with  them  all.  ISIy  mother  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive her  daughter  again,  I  warrant :  and  Hickman  will  cry 
iorjoy  on  my  return ;   or  he  shall  for  sorrow. 

But  you  are  so  very  earnestly  angry  with  me  far  propos- 
ing such  a  step,  and  have  always  so  much  to  say  for  your 
side  of  any  question,  that  I  am  afraid  to  urge  it  farther. 
—  Only  be  so  good  (let  me  add)  as  to  encourage  me  to  re. 
sume  it,  if,  upon  farther  consideration,  and  upon  weighing 
matters  well,  (and  in  this  light,  whether  best  to  go  oft' 
with  me,  or  with  Lovelace^)  you  can  get  over  your  punc- 
tilious regard  for  my  reputation.  A  woman  going  away 
with  a  woman  is  not  so  discreditable  a  thing,  surely  !  and 
with  no  view,  but  to  avoid  the  fellozcs ! — I  say,  only  be 
so  good,  as  to  consider  this  point;  and  if  you  can  get 
over  your  scruples  on  tni/  account,  do.  And  so  I  will 
have  done  with  this  argument  for  the  present ;  and  apply 
myself  to  some  of  the  passages  in  yours. 

A  time,  I  hope,  will  come,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  read 
your  affecting  narratives  without  that  impatient  bitterness 
which  now  boils  over  in  my  heart,  and  would  flow  to  my 
pen,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  what  you  write. 
And  indeed  I  am  afraid  of  giving  you  my  advice  at  all,  or 
telling  you  what  I  should  do  in  your  case  (supposing  you 
will  still  refuse  my  offer  ;  finding  too  what  you  have  been 
brought  or  rather  driven  to  without  it);  lest  any  evil 
should  follow  it:  in  which  case,  I  should  never  forgive 
myself.  And  this  consideration  has  added  to  my  diffi- 
culties in  writing  to  you  now  you  are  upon  such  a  crisis, 
and  yet  refuse  the  onli/  method — but  I  said,  I  would  not 
for  the  present  touch  any  more  that  string.     Yet,   one 
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word  more,  chide  mc  if  you  ploase :  If  any  harm  hcdde 
you,  I  shall  for  ever  blame  my  mother — indeed  I  shall — 
and  perhaps  yourself,  if  you  do  not  accept  of  my  ofl'er. 

But  one  thing,  in  your  present  situation  and  prospects, 
let  me  advise:  It  is  thi?,  that  if  you  do  go  oil"  with  Mr. 
Lovelace,  you  take  the  first  opportunity  to  marry.  Why 
should  you  not,,  when  every  body  will  know  by  ichose 
assistance,  and  in  zohosc  company,  you  leave  your  fatiier's 
house,  go  whithersoever  you  will  ? — You  may  indeed  keep 
him  at  a  distance,  until  settlements  are  drawn,  and  such 
like  matters  are  adjusted  to  your  mind  :  but  even  these 
are  matters  of  less  consideration  in  )our  particular  case, 
than  they  would  be  in  that  of  most  others:  and  first, 
because,  be  his  other  faults  what  they  will,  nobody 
thinks  him  an  ungenerous  man:  next,  because  the  pos- 
session of  your  estate  must  be  given  up  to  you  as  soon 
as  your  cousin  Morden  comes  ;  who,  as  your  trustee,  will 
see  it  done;  and  done  upon  proper  terms  :  Sdlv,  because 
there  is  no  want  of  fortune  on  his  side  :  4thly,  because 
all  his  family  value  you,  and  are  extremely  desirous  (hat 
you  should  be  their  relation  :  jthly,  because  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  accepting  you  without  coiulitions.  Vou  see 
how  he  has  always  defied  your  relations  :  [I,  for  my  own 
part,  can  forgive  him  for  the  fault:  nor  know  I,  if  it  be 
uot  a  noble  one:]  aud  I  dare  say,  he  had  rather  call  you 
his,  without  a  shilling,  than  be  under  obligation  to  those 
whom  he  has  full  as  little  rcasou  to  love,  as  they  have  to 
love  him.  You  have  lieard,  that  his  own  relations  cannot 
make  his  proud  spirit  submit  to  owe  any  favour  to  them. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  tliink,  you  may  the  less  stand 
upon  previous  settlements.  It  is  therefore  my  absolute 
opinion,  that,  if  you  do  withdraw  with  him,  (and  in  that 
case  you  must  let  him  be  jud^e   when  he   cau   leave  you 
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with  suk'ty^you'll  observe  that,)  you  should  not  postpone 
the  corcinony. 

Give  tliis  matter  jour  most  serious  consideration. 
Punctilio  is  out  of  doors  the  moment  you  are  out  of  your 
father's  house.  I  know  how  justly  severe  you  have  been 
upon  those  inexcusable  creatures,  whose  giddiness  and 
even  want  of  decency  have  made  them,  in  the  same  hour 
as  I  may  say,  leap  from  a  parent's  window  to  a  husband's 
bed — but  considering  Lovelace's  character,  I  repeat  my 
opinion,  that  your  reputation  in  the  eye  of  the  w  orld  re- 
quires that  no  delay  be  made  in  this  point,  when  once 
you  are  in  his  power. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  make  a  stronger  plea  to  you. 

You  say,  in  excuse  for  my  mother,  (what  my  fervent 
love  for  my  friend  very  ill  brooks,)  that  we  ought  not  to 
blame  any  one  for  not  doing  what  she  has  an  option  to  do, 
or  to  let  alone.  This,  in  cases  of  friendship,  would  admit 
of  very  strict  discussion.  If  the  thing  requested  be  of 
greater  consequence,  or  even  of  equal,  to  the  person 
sought  to,  and  it  were,  as  the  old  phrase  has  it,  fo  take  a 
thorn  out  of  one'' s  friend^  s  foot  to  put  it  into  one's  ozzn, 
something  might  be  said. — Nay,  it  would  be,  I  will  ven. 
ture  to  say,  a  selfish  thing  in  us  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  friend 
which  would  subject  that  friend  to  the  same  or  equal  in- 
convenience as  that  from  which  we  wanted  to  be  relieved, 
The  requested  would,  in  this  case,  teach  his  friend,  by  his 
otc/7  selfish  example,  with  mach  better  reason,  to  deny 
him,  and  despise  a  friendship  so  merely  nominal.  But  if, 
by  a  less  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  we  could  relieve  our 
friend  from  a  greater,  the  refusal  of  such  a  favour  makes 
the  refuser  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  friend;  nor  would  I 
admit  such  a  one,  not  even  into  the  o7ttermost  fold  of  my 
heart. 
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1  am  well  aware  that  this  is  your  opinion  of  friendship, 
as  well  as  mine :  for  I  owe  the  distinction  to  you,  upon  a 
certain  occasion  ;  and  it  saved  mo  from  a  very  great  in- 
convenience, as  you  must  needs  remember.  But  you  were 
always  for  making  excutcs  for  other  people,  in  cases 
wherein  you  would  not  have  allowed  of  one  ior  yourself . 

I  must  own,  that  were  these  excuses  for  a  friend's  in- 
difference, or  denial,  made  by  any-body  but  you,  in  a 
case  of  such  vast  importance  to  herself,  and  of  so  compa- 
parative  a  small  one  to  those  for  whose  protection  she 
would  be  thouglit  to  wish  ;  1,  who  am  for  ever,  as  you 
have  often  remarked,  endeavouring  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  should  bo  ready  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  latent, 
unowned  inclination,  which  balancing,  or  preponderantly 
rather,  made  the  issue  of  the  alternative  (however  im- 
portant) sit  more  lightly  upon  the  excuser's  mind  than  she 
cared  to  own. 

You  will  understand  me,  my  diar.  But  if  you  do  not, 
it  may  be  as  well  for  me ;  for  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  it 
from  you  for  but  starting  such  a  notion,  or  giving  a  hint, 
which  perhaps,  as  you  did  once  in  another  case,  you  will 
reprimandingly  call,  '  Not  being  able  to  forego  the  osten- 
*  tation  of  sagacity,  though  at  the  expense  of  that  teuder- 
^  ness  which  is  due  to  friendship  and  charity.' 

What  signifies  owning  a  fault  without  mending  it.  you'll 
say  ? — Very  true,  my  dear.  But  you  know  1  ever  was  a 
saucy  creature — ever  stood  in  need  of  great  allowances. 
— And  1  remeii.ber,  likewise,  that  I  ever  had  them  from 
my  dear  Clarissa.  Nor  do  1  doubt  them  now  :  for  you 
know  how  much  I  love  you — if  it  be  possible,  more  than 
»i^*e// I  love  yon !  Believe  me,  my  dear  :  and,  in  conse- 
queuce  of  that  beruf,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  how  much 
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I  am  affected  by  your  present  distressful  and  critical  situ- 
ation ;  which  will  not  suffer  me  to  pass  by  without  a  cen- 
sure  even  that  philosophy  of  temper  in  your  own  cause, 
which  you  have  not  in  another's,  and  which  all  that  know 
you  ever  admired  you  for. 

PVom  this  critical  and  distressful  situation,  it  shall  be 
my  hourly  prayers  that  you  may  be  delivered  without 
blemish  to  that  fair  fame  which  has  hitherto,  like  your 
heart,  been  unspotted. 

With  this  prayer,  twenty  times  repeated,  concludes 
Your  ever  affectionate 

ANNA  HOWE. 

I  hurried  myself  in  writing  this  ;  and  I  hurry  Robiu 
away  with  it,  that,  in  a  situation  so  very  critical,  you 
may  have  all  the  time  possible  to  consider  what  I  have 
written,  upon  two  points  so  very  important.  I  will  re- 
peat them  in  a  very  few  words  : 

'  Whether  you  choose  not  rather  to  go  off  with  one  oi your 
'  own  sex;  with  your  Anna  Howe — than  with  one  of 
*  the  other ;  with  Mr.  Lovelacb?' 
And  if  not, 

'  Whether  you  should  not  marry  him  as  soon  as  possible? ' 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HAllLOWr,    TO    MISS    HOWB. 

[^The preceding  Letter  not  recetved.l^ 

Saturday  Afternoon. 
-/vlready  have  I  a'l  ecstatic  answer,   as  I  may  call  it,  to 
my  letter. 

*  He  promises  compliance  with  my  will  in  evf>ry  article: 

*  approves  of  all    I  propose  ;   particularly  of  the  private 

*  Iodising:    and  thinks  it  a  happy  expedient  to  obviate  tlie 

*  censures  of  the  busy  and  the  unreflecting :  and  yet  lie 

*  hopes,  that  the  putting  myself  into  the  protection  of  ei. 
<  therof  his  aunts,  (treated  as  I  am  treated,)  would  be  far 

*  from  being  looked  upon  by  any  body   in  a  disreputable 

*  light.      But  every  thing  I  enjoin   or  resolve  upon  must, 

*  he  says,  be  right,    not  only  with   respect  to  my  present 

*  but  future  reputation ;   with  regard  to  which,    he  hopes 

*  so  to  behave  himself,  as  to  be  ullozced  to  be,  next  to  niy- 

*  self,  more  properlij  solicitous  than  any  body.  Ife  will 
'  only  assure  me,   that  his  whole  family  are  extremely  d<  - 

*  sirous  to  take  advantage  of  the  persecutions  I   labour 

*  under  to  make  their  court,  and  endear  themselves  to  me, 

*  by  their  best  and  most  cheerful  services:  happy  if  they 
'    can   in  any  measure  contribute  to  my  present  freedom 

*  and  future  happiness. 

*  lie  will  this  afternoon,    he  says,    write   to   Lord  ^L 
'  and  to  Lady   lietty   and    Lady   S.irah,    that   he  is    now 

*  within  view  of  being  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  if  it 
'  be  not  his  own  fault;  since  the  only  woman  upon  earth 
^  that  can  make  him  so   will  be  soon  out  of  danger  of 
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*  o/beins;  another  man's  ;  and  cannot  possibly  prescribe 
'  any  terms  to  him   that  he  shall  not  think   it  his  duty  to 

*  comply  with. 
^  ilo  flatt^^rs  himself  now  (my  last  letfer  confirming  my 

resolution)  that  ho  can  be  in  no  apprehension  of  my 
changing  my  mind,  unless  my  friends  change  their  man- 
ner of  acting  by  me;  which  he  is  too  sure  they  will  not*. 
And  now  will  all  his  relations,  who  take  such  a  kind  and 
generous  share  in  his  interests,  glory  and  pride  themselves 
'  in  the  prospects  he  has  before  him.' 
Thus  artfully  does  he  hold  me  to  it. 
*  As  <o   fortune,  he  begs  of  me  not  to  be  solicitous  on 

*  that  score:  that  his  own  estate  is  sufficient  for  us  both; 
'  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real,   two   thousand  pounds  per 

*  annum,  equivalent  to  some  estates  reputed  a  third  more: 
^  that  it  never  was  encumbered;  that  he   is  clear  of  the 

*  world,  both  as  io  book  and  bond  debts  ;  thanks,    per- 

*  haps,  io\i\?,  pride,  more  than  to  h\s  virtue:  that  Lord 
'  M.  moreover  resolves  to  settle  upon  him  a  thousand 
^  pounds  per  annum  on  his  nuptials.  And  to  this,  he  will 
'  have  it,  his  lordship  is  instigated   more  by  motives  of 

*  justice,  than  of  generosity  ;  as  he  must  consider  it  was 

*  but  an  equivalent  for  an  estate  which  he  had  got  posses- 
^  sion  of,  to  which  his  (Mr.  Lovelace's)  mother  had  bet- 

*  ter  pretensions.     That  his   lordship  also   proposed  to 

*  give  him  up  either  his  seat  in  Hertfordshire,  or  that  in 
^  Lancashire,  at  his  own  or  at  his  wife's  option,  especially 

*  if  I  am  the  person.      All  which  it  will  be  in   my  power 


*  Well  he  iniglit  be  so  sure,  wlien  be  bad  the  art  to  play  them  off, 
by  bis  ( orrupted  agent,  and  to  make  tliem  all  join  to  promote  lii« 
views  unknown  to  themselves ;  as  is  shewn  in  some  of  his  preccdinj; 
letters. 
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to  see  done,  and  proper  stUlcmeiifs  drawn,  before  I 
enter  into  any  farther  t-ni^ageinents  with  him;  if  1  will 
have  it  so.' 

He  says,  '  That  I  need  not  be  under  any  solicitude  as 
to  apparel :  all  inmiediute  occasions  of  that  sort  will 
be  most  cheerfully  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  his  family  : 
as  my  others  shall,  with  the  greatest  pride  and  pleasure 
(if  I  allow  him  that  honour)  by  himself. 

'  He  assures  me,  that  I  shall  govern  him  as  I  please, 
with  regard  to  any  thing  in  his  power  towards  ellecting 
a  reconciiiatiun  with  my  friends:'  a  point  ho  knows  my 
heart  is  set  u[)on. 

'  lie  is  afraid,  that  the  time  will  hardly  allow  of  his 
procuring  Miss  Charlotte  Montague's  attendance  upon 
me,  at  St.  Alban's,  as  he  had  proposed  she  should; 
because,  he  understands,  she  keeps  hi  r  chamber  with  a 
violent  cold  and  sore  throat.  Hut  both  she  and  her 
sister,  tlie  first  moment  she  is  able  to  go  abroad,  shall  visit 
me  at  my  private  lodgings  ;  and  introduce  pie  to  Lady 
Sarah  and  Lady  Betty,  or  those  ladies  to  me,  as  I  shall 
choo-e;  and  accompany  me  to  town,  if  1  please  ;  and 
stay  as  long  in  it  with  me  as  I  shall  think  tit  to  stay 
there. 

*  Lord  M.  will  also,  at  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own 
mttnner^  (that  is  to  say,  (itiier  publicly  or  jirivati  ly,) 
make  me  a  vi>it.  And,  for  his  own  fiart,  when  lie  has 
seen  nie  in  saftty,  » ither  in  their  pro(ection,  or  in  the 
privacy  I  prefer,  he  will  leave  me,  and  not  attempt  to 
visit  me  but  by  my  own  permission. 

'  Tie  had  thought  once,  he  says,  on  hearing  of  his  cousin 
Charlotte's  indisposition,  to  have  engaged  his  cousin 
Patty's  attendance  uj  on  me,  either  in  or  about  the 
neighbouring  village,  or   at  St.   Alban's:  but,   he  says, 
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*  she  is  a  low-spirited,  timorous  girl,  and  would  but  the 
'  more  have  perplexed  us.' 

So,  my  dear,  the  enterprise  requires  courage  and  high 
spirits,  you  see! — And  indeed  it  does! — What  am  I  about 
to  do ! 

He  himself,  it  is  plain,  thinks  it  necessary  that  I  should 
be  accompanied  with  one  of  my  own  sex. — He  might,  at 
least,  have  proposed  the  woman  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  hig 
family. — Lord  bless  me! — What  am  I  about  to  do! — 


After  all,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  know  not  but  I  may 
still  recede:  and,  if  I  do,  a  mortal  quarrel  I  suppose  will 
ensue. — And  what  if  it  does  ? — Could  there  beany  way 
to  escape  this  Solmes,  a  breach  with  Lovelace  might  make 
way  for  the  single  life  to  lake  place,  wiiicli  I  so  much  pre- 
fer :  and  then  I  would  defy  the  sex.  For  I  see  nothing 
but  trouble  and  vexation  that  they  bring  upon  ours :  and 
Avhen  once  entered,  one  is  obliged  to  go  on  with  them, 
treading,  with  tender  (eet^  upon  thorns,  and  sharper 
thorns,  to  the  end  of  a  painful  journey. 

What  to  do  I  know  not.  The  more  I  think,  the  more 
I  am  embarrassed  ! — And  the  stronger  will  be  my  doubts 
as  the  appointed  time  draws  near. 

But  I  will  go  down,  and  take  a  little  turn  in  the  garden; 
and  deposit  this,  and  his  letters  all  but  the  two  last,  which 
I  will  enclose  in  my  next,  if  I  have  opportunity  to  write 
another. 

Mean  time,  ray  dear  friend But  what  can  I  desire 

you  to  pray  for  ?— Adieu,  then! — Let  me  only  say — 
Adieu! — 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

MISS    cf-AniSSA    HARLOWE,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 
[/«  anszcer  to  Letter  XLII.] 

Sunday  Morning,  April  9. 
Uo  not  think,  my  beloved  friend,  although  you  hare 
given  nie  in  yours  of  yesterday  a  severer  instance  of 
what,  nevertheless,  I  must  call  your  impartial  love,  than 
ever  yet  I  received  from  you,  that  I  will  be  displeased  with 
you  for  it.  That  would  be  to  put  myself  into  the  in- 
convenient situation  of  royalty  :  that  is  to  sny,  out  of  the 
zvaij  of  ever  being  told  of  my  faults;  of  ever  mending  them  : 
and  in  the  isay  of  making  the  sincerest  and  warmest  friend- 
ship useless  to  me. 

And  then  how  brightly,  how  nobly  glows  in  yuur  bosom 
the  sacred  flame  of  friendship  ;  since  it  can  make  you  ready 
to  impute  to  the  unhappy  sufferer  a  less  degree  of  warmth 
in  her  oicn  cause,  than  you  liave  for  her,  because  she  en- 
deavours to  divest  herself  of  self  so  far  as  to  leave  other* 
to  the  option  which  they  have  a  right  to  make!  —  Ought  I, 
my  dear,  to  blame,  ought  I  not  rather  (o  admire  you  for 
this  ardor? 

IJut  nevertheless,  lest  you  should  think  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  a  surmise  which  (although  it  owe  its  rise  to 
ijoi/r  friendship)  would,  if  there  icere,  leave  me  utterly 
inexcusable,  I  must,  injustice  to  myself,  declare,  that  I 
knowri  not  my  own  heart  if  1  have  any  of  that  latent  or 
unoicncd  inclination,  which  you  would  impute  to  nnii 
other  but  me.  Nor  does  the  important  alternative  sit 
lightlij  on  mil  mind.    And  yet  1  must  excuse  your  mother, 

vor.  IT.  V 
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were  it  but  on  this  single  consideration,  that  I  could  not 
presume  to  reckon  upon  her  favour,  as  I  could  upon  her 
daughters^  so  as  to  make  the  claim  of  friendship  upon 
her^  to  whom,  as  the  mother  of  my  dearest  friend,  a  vene. 
ration  is  owing,  which  can  hardly  be  compatible  with  that 
sweet  familiarKy  which  is  one  of  the  indispensable  requi- 
::itcs  of  the  sacred  tie  by  which  your  heart  and  mine  are 
bound  in  one. 

What  therefore  I  might  expect  from  my  Anna  Ilotce, 
I  ought  not  from  her  mother  ;  for  would  it  not  be  very 
strange,  that  a  person  of  her  experience  should  be  re- 
flected upon  because  she  gave  not  up  her  own  judgment, 
where  the  consequence  of  her  doing  so  would  be  to  em- 
broil herself,  as  she  apprehends,  with  a  family  she  has 
lived.well  with,  and  in  behalf  of  a  child  against  her  pa_ 
rents? — as  she  has  moreover  a  daughter  of  her  own: — a 
daughter  too,  give  me  leave  to  say,  of  whose  vivacity  and 
charming  spirits  she  is  more  apprehensive  than  she  need  to 
be,  because  her  truly  maternal  cares  make  her  fear  more 
from  her  youth,  than  she  hopes  from  her  prudence ; 
which,  nevertheless,  she  and  all  the  world  know  to  be 
beijond  her  years. 

And  here  let  me  add,  that  whatever  you  may  generously, 
and  as  the  result  of  an  ardent  affection  for  your  unhappy 
friend,  urge  on  this  head,  in  my  behalf,  or  harshly  against 
any  one  who  may  refuse  nie  protection  in  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  I  find  myself  in,  I  have  some  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  curb  undue  expectations  upon  my  indul- 
gent friends,  Avhatever  were  to  befal  myself  from  those  cir- 
cumstances, for  I  should  be  extremely  mortified,  were  I  by 
my  selfish  forwardness  to  give  occasion  for  such  a  check, 
as  to  be  told,  that  I  had  encouraged  an  unreasonable  ^:cpe, 
or,  according  to  the  phrase  you  mention,  wished  to  iake  a 
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thorn  out  of  my  orcn  foot,  and  fa  put  info  that  of  viij 
friend.  Nor  shoulJ  I  be  Ijetter  pleased  uith  n.yself,  if, 
having  been  taught  by  my  good  Mrs.  Norton,  tha'  tho  best 
of  schools  is  /hat  of  affiiclion,  I  should  rather  l«'arii  impa. 
tienrc  than  the  contra. y,  fjy  the  lessons  I  am  obliged  to 
get  bv  heart  in  it  ;  and  if  1  should  judge  of  the  merits  of 
others,  as  they  were  /iind  to  vie  ;  and  that  at  the  exp  nse 
of  their  own  conveni«ncp  or  peace  of  mind.  For  is  not 
this  to  suppose  myself  <  ver  in  the  right  ;  and  all  wlio  do 
nut  act  as  I  wodld  have  tliem  act.  ptrpetiially  in  the 
wrong?  In  short,  to  make  my  sake  God's  sake,  in  the 
sense  of  Mr.  Solmos's  pitiful  plea  to  me  ? 

How  often,  my  dear,  have  yon  and  I  endeavoured  to 
detect  and  censure  this  partial  spirit  in  others  ? 

But  I  know  you  Oo  not  always  cont<'nt  yourself  with 
saying  what  you  think  msLy  Jusfljj  be  said  ;  but,  in  order 
to  shew  the  extent  of  a  penetration  which  can  go  to  the 
bottom  of  any  subject,  d<  light  to  s.iy  or  to  write  all  that 
can  be  ^aid  or  zcritten,  or  even  thought,  on  the  parti- 
cular  occasion  ;  and  this  partly  perhaps  from  being  desirous 
[pardon  me,  my  dear!]  to  be  thouglit  mistress  of  a  saga- 
city that  is  aforehand  with  events,  liut  who  would  wisli 
to  drain  off  or  dry  up  a  refreshing  curn  nt,  because  it  now- 
and-then  puts  us  to  some  little  inconvenience  by  its  over- 
flowings  ?  In  other  words,  who  would  not  allow  f.jr  the 
liveliness  of  a  spirit  which  for  one  painful  sensibilil\  yives 
an  hundred  pleasurable  ones :  and  the  one  in  consequence 
of  the  other? 

13ut  now  I  come  to  the  two  points  in  your  letter,  which 
most  s(  iisibly  concern  me  :  Thus  you  put  them  ; 
*  Whether  1  choose  not  rather  to  go  off  [shocking  words  !] 

*  with  one  of  my  own  sex;   with  my   A.n.na   Howe — 

'  than  with  one  of  the  other;  with  Mr.  Lovelace  ? 
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And  if  ?Jo/, 
'   Whf'tlier  I  should  not  marry  lilm  as  soon  as  possible  ?' 

You  know,  my  dear,  my  reasons  for  rejfcting  your 
proposal,  and  ovtn  for  being  earnest  that  you  should  not 
be  knozcn  to  be  assisting  to  me  in  an  enterprise  in  which  a 
cruel  necessity  induced  me  to  think  of  engaging  ;  and  for 
which  ?/o«  have  not  the  same  plea.  At  this  rate,  zrell 
might  vour  mother  be  uneasy  at  our  correspondence,  not 
knowing  to  what  inconveniencies  it  might  subject  her  and 
yon  ! — If  /  am  hardly  excusable  to  think  of  withdrawing 
from  my  unkind  friends,  what  could  yo2i  have  to  say  for 
yourself,  were  you  to  abandon  a  mother  so  indulgent  ? 
Does  she  suspect  (hat  your  fervent  friendship  may  lead  you 
to  a  small  indiscretion?  and  does  this  suspicion  offend 
vou  ?  And  would  you,  in  resentment,  shew  her  and  the 
world,  that  vou  can  voluntarily  rush  into  the  highest  error 
that  any  of  our  sex  can  be  guilty  of? 

And  is  it  worthy  of  your  g(  nerosity  [I  ask  you,  my 
dear,  is  it  ?]  to  think  of  taking  so  undutiful  a  step,  because 
you  believe  your  mother  would  be  glad  to  receive  yoa 
again  ? 

I  do  assure  you,  that  were  I  to  take  this  step  myself,  I 
would  run  all  risks  rather  than  you  should  accompany  me 
in  it.  Have  I,  do  you  think,  a  desire  to  double  and  trebls 
my  own  fault  in  the  eye  of  the  world?  in  the  eye  of  that 
world  which,  cruelly  as  I  am  used,  (not  knowing  all,) 
would  not  acquit  me  '? 

But,  my  dearest,  kindest  friend,  let  me  tell  you,  that  we 
will  neither  of  ns  take  such  a  step.  The  manner  of  put- 
ting your  questions  abundantly  convinces  me,  that  I  ought 
not,  '\v\  jiour  opinion,  to  attempt  it.  You  no  doubt  intend 
that  I  shall  so  take  it;  and  1  thank  you  for  the  equallv 
■.-rilite  and  forcible  conviction. 
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It  IS  bome  satisfactiuii  to  iiil-  (taking  tlio  niaUer  in  tl»i< 
light)  that  I  liad  bigun  to  wavur  Ix-forc  1  rect'ivt.'d  your 
last.  And  now  1  tell  you,  that  it  has  absolutely  deteriuiiied 
me  not  to  go  oil";   at  least  not  to-iuorrow . 

If  you^   my  dear,    thiulc  the  issue  of  the  ultcrnutivii 
(to  use  your  own  words)  sits  so  ti^htlj/  upon  my   mind, 
in  short,  that  my  inclination  \s  fault  1/  ;  the  zcorld  would 
treat  me  much  less  scrupulously.     When  therefore  you  re- 
present,   that  all  punctilio  must   be  at  an  end  the  mu 
mcnt  I  am  out  of  mij  father's  house  ;   and  hint.    (I»at  J 
must  submit   it  to  Air.  J^ovelace  to  jtidi^e  zchen  lie  can 
leave  me  with  safety  ;   that  is  to  say,    give  hi/n  the  optitci 
whether  he  will  leave  me,   or  not;    who  can  bear  these  re. 
flections,  who  can  resolve  to  incur  these  iiiconveiiicncics, 
that  has  the  question  still  in  her  own  power  to  decide  upon  ? 
While  1  thought  only  of  an  escape  from  this  house  as 
an  escape  from  Mr,  Solmcs ;  that  already  my  n'[;utation 
tulfered  by  my  coniinement ;   and  that  it  would   be  still  in 
my  own  option  either  to  marry  Mr.  Lovelace,  or  wholly  in 
renounce  him  ;  bold  as  the  step  was,  1  thought,  treated  as  I 
am  treated,  something  was   to    be  said  in  excuse  of  it  ; 
if  not  to  the  world,  to  myself :  and  to  be  self.acjuittcd^  is 
a  blessing  to  bo  preferred  to  the  o[)lion  of  all   tiie  world. 
But,  after  I    have  censured  most  severely,    as  I   have  ever 
done,    those  giddy  girls,    who  have  in  the   same  hour,   a^ 
1  may  say,    that  they  have  lied  from  their  chamber,   pre- 
senteil   themse.ves   at  the  altar  that  is  to  witness   to    their 
unduliful    rashness;     after    1    have    stipulated    with    Mr. 
Lovelace  for  lime^  and  for  an  ultimate  option  u}hflhcr 
to  accept  or  refuse  him  ;  and  for  his  leaving  me,  us  soon 
as  I  am  in  a  place  of  safety  (which,  as  you  oDserve,  he 
must  be  the  judge  of);  and  after  he  haw  signified  to  m<: 
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his  compliance  with  these  terms  ;  so  that  I  cannot,  if  I 
would^  recall  them,  and  suddenly  marry; — you  see,  my 
dear,  that  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  to  resolve  nut  to  go 
away  with  h  m  ! 

But,  how,  on  this  revocation  of  my  appointment,  shall,  I 
be  able  to  pacify  him  ? 

How!  —  VVhy  assert  thp  privilege  of  my  sex! — Surely, 
on  this  side  of  the  solemnity  he  has  no  right  to  be  dis- 
pleased. Besides,  did  I  not  reserve  a  power  of  receding, 
as  1  saw  fit?  To  what  purpose,  as  1  asked  in  the  case  be- 
tween your  mother  and  you,  has  any  body  an  option,  if 
the  making  use  of  it  shall  give  the  refused  a  right  to  be 
disgusted  ? 

Far,  very  far,  would  those,  who,  according  to  the  old 
law,  have  a  right  of  absolving  or  confirming  a  child's 
promise,  be  from  ratifying  mine,  had  it  been  ever  so 
solemn  a  one*.    But  this  was  rather  an  appointment  than 


"  See  Numb.  xxx.  Where  it  is  derlareii,  whose  vows  shall  be 
bindiniL',  and  whose  not.  The  vows  of  a  man,  or  of  a  wi'Iow,  are 
there  pi onoiuiced  to  be  indispensable;  because. they  are  sole,  and 
subject  t-  no  nther  domestic  authority.  But  tlie  vows  of  a  single 
woman,  and  of  a  wife,  if  the  father  of  the  one,  or  the  husband  of  ihe 
other,  disallow  of  them  as  soon  as  they  know  them,  aie  to  be  ef  no 
force. 

A  matter  highly  necessary  to  be  known;  by  all  young  ladies  es. 
pecially,  whose  designing  addressers  too  often  eiideavonr  to  engage 
them  by  vows;  and  then  pUad  cons^cience  and  honour  to  tliem  to 
liold  them  down  to  the  performance. 

It  cannot  be  amiss  to  recite  the  very  words. 

Ver.  J.  If  a  woman  row  a  wtc  unto  the  Lo-  d,  and  bind  herself  by  a 
bond,  being  in  htr  father's  house  in  her  youth ; 

4.  And  her  father  hear  her  row,  and  her  bond  wherewith  she  hath 
bound  her  soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her  ;  then  all  hr- 


Dod       ^ 


OQ,t, 
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a  promise:  and  suppose  it  had  been  the  latter;  and  that 
I  had  not  reserved  to  myself  a  liberty  of  revoking  it;  wa* 
it  to  preclude  bcttci'  or  t/ia/urcr  consideration? — If  so, 
how  unfit  lo  be  given! — how  ungenerous  to  be  insisted 
upon! — And  how  unfitkr  still  (o  be  kept! — Is  there  a 
man  living  who  ought  to  be  ani;ry  that  a  woman  whom  he 
hopes  one  day  to  call  hi?,  shall  refuse  to  keep  a  rash  pro- 
mise, when,  on  tiie  maturcst  deliberation,  she  is  convinced 
that  it  zcas  a  rash  one  ? 

I  resolve  then,  u[)on  the  whole,  to  stand  this  uiie  trial 
of  Wednesday  next — or,  perhaps,  I  should  ratiier  say,  of 
Tuesday  evening,  if  my  father  hold  his  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring, in  person,  to  make  me  read,  or  hear  read, 
and  then  s/o-??,  the  ^settlements.  —  Thaf,  thai  must  be  the 
greatest  trial  of  all. 

If  I  am  compelled  to  sign  them  over-night  — then  (the 
Lord  bless  me  !)  must  all  I  dread  follow,  as  of  course,  on 
AV'ednesday.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  tliem  by  my  prayers 
[perhaps  1  shall  fall  into  fits  ;  for  the  very  first  appearance 
of  my  father,  after  having  been  so  long  banished  his  pre- 
sence, will  greatly  afiect  me — if,  I  say,  I  can  prevail  upon 
them  by  my  prayers]  to  lay  aside  their  views  ;  or  to 
suspend  the  day,  if  but  for  one  week  ;  if  not,  but  for  two 


vows  shaU  stand,  and  every  bond  wherctpifh  shr  hath  bound  her  toul 
sk'ill  .ttHnd. 

o.  liul  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  thf  da;/  that  he  htareth;  nut  any 
nf  Iter  rows  or  of  her  bundi  wliercwith  shr  hath  bnutid  her  $oul  shall 
stand :  und  the  Lord  .'hall  forgive  her,  because-  her  fatlur  disallotced  her. 

The  same  in  tlio  case  of  a  wife,  as  said  above.  See  ver.  6,  7,  8, 
&c. — And  all  is  tliiis  goleinnly  closed  : 

Ver.  16.  These  are  the  statutes  tchiJt  the  Lord  commnndnl  Moses 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  between  the  father  and  his  daug/iter,  beinc 
yet  in  her  youth  in  her  father's  house. 
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or  three  days  ;  still  Wednesday  will  be  a  lighter  day  of 
trial.  They  will  surely  give  me  time  to  consider  :  to 
argue  with  myself.  This  will  not  be  promising.  As  I 
have  made  no  eft'ort  to  get  away,  they  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  me  ;  so  I  may  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  withdraw.  Mrs.  Norton  is  to  be  with  me  : 
she,  although  she  should  be  chidden  for  it,  will,  in  my 
extremity,  plead  for  me.  My  aunt  Hervey  tuajj,  in  such 
an  extremity,  join  with  her.  Perhaps  my  mother  may  be 
brought  over.  I  will  kneel  to  each,  one  by  one,  to  make 
a  friend.  Some  of  them  have  been  afraid  to  see  me,  lest 
they  should  be  moved  in  my  favour  :  does  not  this  give  me 
a  reasonable  hope  that  I  niaj/  move  them  ?  My  brother's 
counsel,  heretofore  given,  to  turn  me  out  of  doors  to  my 
evil  destiny,  may  again  be  repeated,  and  may  prevail  ; 
theji  shall  I  be  in  no  zcorse  case  than  nozc^  as  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  my  friends ;  and  thus  far  better^  that  it  will 
not  be  my  fault  that  I  seek  another  protection  :  w  hich 
even  then  ought  to  be  my  cousin  Morden's,  rather  than 
Mr.  Lovelace's,  or  any  other  person's. 

My  heart,  in  short,  misgives  me  less,  when  I  resolve 
this  way,  than  when  I  think  of  the  other :  and  in  so 
strong  and  involuntary  a  bias,  the  heart  is,  as  I  may  say, 
co7iscience.  And  well  cautions  the  wise  man  :  '  Let  the 
'  counsel  of  thine  own  heart  stand ;  for  there  is  no  man 
*  more  faithful  to  thee  than  it:  for  a  man's  mind  is  some- 
'  times  wont  to  tell  him  more  than  seven  watchmen,  that 
'  sit  above  in  a  high  tower*.' 

Forgive  these  indigested  self-reasonings.  I  will  close 
here  :  and  instantly  set  about  a  letter  of  revocation  to 
Mr.  Lovelace ;  take  is  as  he  will.    It  will  only  be  another 


*  Ecclus  xxxvii.  13,  14. 
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trial  ol'  temper  to  him.  To  me  of  infinite  importance. 
And  has  he  not  promised  temper  and  acquiescence,  i:'i  ilii- 
supposition  of  a  ciiange  in  my  mind? 


LETTKR  XL\  . 

MISS    CLARISSA    llARLOWt;,    TO    MISS    HOWE. 

Sunday  Morniujj,  April  •>. 
iNoBODY  it  seems  will  go  to  church  this  d.iy.      No  bless, 
ing  to  be  expected  perhaps  upon  v  ews  so  worldly,  and  in 
some  so  cruel. 

They  have  a  mistrust  that  I  have  some  device  in  my 
head.  Betty  has  been  looking  among  my  cli>th»'s.  I 
found  her,  on  coming  up  from  depositing  my  letter  to 
Lovelace  (for  1  have  written!)  peering  a-iion:;  tliem  ;  for 
I  had  left  the  key  in  the  lock.  She  coloured,  and  was 
confounded  to  be  caught.  But  I  only  said,  I  shou  d  be 
accustomed  to  any  sort  of  treatment  in  time.  If  she  liad 
her  orders — those  were  enough  for  her. 

She  owned,  in  her  confusion,  tliat  a  motion  had  1).  en  mace 
to  abridge  me  of  my  airings  ;  and  the  riport  she  ilionld 
make,  would  be  of  no  disadvantage  to  nn-.  One  cf  my 
friends,  she  told  me,  urged  in  my  behalf,  That  tiicre  was 
no  need  of  laying  me  under  greater  restraint,  sir.ci*  Mr. 
Lovelace's  threatening  to  rt'icue  \n^■  by  violence,  wire  I 
to  have  been  carried  to  my  uncle's,  \\a.s  a  conviction 
that  1  had  no  design  to  go  to  him  voUiiitirily  ;  and  that 
if  I  had^  1  should  have  made  preparations  of  tliat  kind 
before  now;  and,  most  probably,  been  detected  in  them. 
— Hence,  it  was  alio  inferred,  that  there  was  no   room  to 
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doubt,  but  I  would  at  last  comply.  And,  added  the  bold 
creature,  if  you  don't  intend  to  do  so,  your  conduct,  v^hss, 
seems  sf  range  to  mo. — Only  thus  she  rfconciled  it,  that  I 
had  gni^e  so  far,  I  knew  not  how  to  come  off  gefifeellj/: 
and  stie  fancied  I  should,  in  full  congregation^  on  Wed. 
nesday,  give  Mr.  Solmes  my  hand.  And  then  said  the 
confident  wench,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Brand  took  his  text 
last  Sunday,  There  iziU  he  joy  in  heaven — 

This  is  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lovelace: 

'  That  1  have  reasons  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
'  myself  (and  which,  when  known,  must  satisfy  him)  to 
'  suspend,  for  the  present,  my  Intention  of  leaving  my 
^  father's  house:  that  I  have  hopes  that  matters  may  bo 
'  brought  to  an  happy  conclusion,  without  taking  a  step, 
'^  which  nothing  but  the  last  necessity  could  justify  :  and 
^  that  he  may  depend  upon  my  promise,  that  I  will  dia 
'  rather  than  consent  to  marry  Mr.  Solmes.' 

And  so,  I  am  preparing  myself  to  stand  the  shock  of  his 
exclamatory  reply.  Bdt  be  tliat  what  it  will,  it  cannot  affect 
me  so  much,  as  the  apprehensions  of  what  may  happen  to 
rtie  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  ;  for  now  those  appre- 
hensions engage  my  whole  attention,  and  make  me  sick  at 
the  very  heart. 

Sunday,  Four  in  the  Afternoon, 

'^Ir  letter  is  not  yet  taken  away — If  he  should  not  send 
for  it,  or  take  it,  and  come  hither  on  my  not  meeting  him 
to-morrow,  in  doubt  of  what  may  have  befallen  me,  what 
shall  I  do  !  W^hy  had  I  any  concerns  with  this  sex  ! — I, 
that  was  so  happy  till  I  knew  this  man  ! 

I  dined  in  the  ivy  summer-house.  My  request  to  do 
so,  was  complied  with  at  the  first  word.  To  shew  I  meant 
nothing,  I  went  again  into  the  house  with  Betty,  as  soon 
as  I  had  dined.     I  thought  it  was  not  amiss  to  ask  this 
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liberty  ;  the  \reather  seeinptl  to  l)e  set  in  fine.    Who  knows 
what  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  may  [Toduce? 

Sunday  Kveninij,  Seven  o'clock. 
There  remains  my  letter  still !  —  lie  is  busied,  I  sup- 
pose, in  his  preparations  for  to-morrow.  But  then  lie  has 
servan'9.  Does  the  man  think  he  is  so  secure  of  me,  that 
having  appointed,  he  need  not  give  mo  liimseU"  any  further 
concern  about  me  till  the  very  moment  ?  He  knows 
how  I  am  beset.  Fie  knows  not  what  may  happen.  I 
might  be  ill,  or  still  more  closely  wafched  or  confined 
than  before.  The  correspondence  might  be  discovered. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  vary  th*»  scheme.  1  might  be 
forced  into  measures,  which  might  entirely  frustrate  my 
purpose.  I  might  have  new  doubts.  I  might  suggest 
something  more  convenient,  for  any  thing  he  kn( w.  \\  hat 
can  the  man  mean,  I  wonder ! — Yet  it  shall  lie  :  for  if  he 
lias  it  any  time  before  the  appointed  hour,  it  will  save  me 
declaring  to  him  personally  my  cliungid  purpose,  and  the 
trouble  of  contending  wilh  him  on  that  score.  If  he  send 
for  it  at  all,  he  will  see  by  the  date,  that  he  miijht  have  had 
it  in  time;  and  if  he  be  put  to  any  inconvenience  from 
shortness  of  notice,  let  him  take  it  for  his  pains. 

Sunday  Ni^ht,  Nine  o'clock. 

It  is  determined,  it  seems,  to  send  for  Mrs.  Norton  to 
be  here  on  Tuesday  to  dinner  ;  and  she  is  to  stay  with 
me  for  a  whole  week. 

So  she  is  first  to  endeavour  to  persuade  me  to  comply  ; 
and,  when  the  violence  is  done,  she  is  to  comfort  me,  and 
try  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate.  They  expect  Ji/s  and 
fetches^  llvtty  insolently  tells  me,  and  ex[)ostulalions,  and 
cxclamatiouSj  loithout  number :   but  every   body  will  bo 
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prepared  for  them  :  and  when  it's  over,  it's  orer  ;  and  I 
shall  be  easy  and  pacified  when  1  find  1  can't  help  it. 

Monday  Moni.  April  10,  Seven  oVlock. 

O  MY  dear !    there  yet  lies  the  letter,  just  as  1  left  it  I 

Does  he  think  he  is  so  sure  of  me  ? — Perhaps  he  ima- 
gines that  I  dare  not  alter  my  purpose.  I  %viih  I  had 
never  known  him !  1  begin  now  to  see  this  rashness  in 
the  light  every  one  else  would  have  seen  it  in,  had  I  been 
guilty  of  it.  But  what  can  I  do,  if  he  come  to-day  at  the 
appointed  time!  If  he  receive  not  the  letter,  I  must  see 
him,  or  he  will  think  something  has  befallen  me  ;  and  cer- 
tainly will  come  to  the  house.  As  certainly  he  will  be 
insulted.  And  what,  in  that  case,  may  be  the  conse- 
quence! Then  I  as  good  as  promised  that  I  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  see  him,  if  I  change  my  mind,  and 
to  give  him  my  reasons  for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but  he 
will  be  out  of  humour  upon  it  :  but  better,  if  we  meet, 
that  he  go  away  dissatisfied  with  ine,  than  that  /  should 
go  away  dissatisfied  with  myself. 

Yet,  short  as  the  time  is,  he  may  still  perhaps  send, 
and  get  the  letter.  Something  may  have  happened  to 
prevent  him,  which  when  known  will  excuse  him. 

After  I  have  disappointed  him  more  than  once  before, 
on  a  requested  interview  only,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
not  have  curiositj/  at  least,  to  know  if  something  has  not 
happened  ;  and  whether  uiy  mind  hold  or  not  in  this  more 
important  case.  And  yet,  as  I  rashly  confirmed  my  re-. 
solutioa  by  a  second  letter,  I  begin  now  to  doubt  it. 

N'iue  o'clock. 
My   cousin  Dolly  Ilervey  slid  the  enclosed  letter  into 
my  hand,  as  I  passed  by  her,  coming  out  of  the  garden. 
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nrAHEST  MAD\M, 

A  HATE  got  intelligence  from  one  who  pretends  to  know 
fvery  thing,  that  you  must  bo  miirried  on  Wednesday 
morning  to  Mr.  Solmes.  Perhaps,  liowever,  she  says  this 
only  (o  vex  me;  for  it  is  that  saucy  creature  lielty  Barnes. 
A  license  is  got,  as  she  says:  and  so  far  she  went  as  to 
tell  me  (bidding  me  say  nothing,  but  she  knew  I  would) 
that  Mr.  Brand  is  to  marry  you.  For  Dr.  I^ewen,  I 
hear,  refuses,  unless  your  consent  can  be  obtained  ;  and 
they  have  heard  that  he  does  not  approve  of  their  pro- 
ceedings against  you.  Mr.  Brand,  I  am  told,  is  to  have 
his  fortune  made  by  uncle  Ilarlowe  and  amon:;  them. 

You  will  know  better  than  I  what  to  nmke  of  all  these 
matters  ;  for  sometimes  I  think  Detty  tells  me  things  as 
if  I  should  not  tell  you,  and  yet  expects  that  I  will*. 
For  there  is  great  whispering  between  Mi-^s  IJarlowe  and 
her;  and  I  have  observed  that  when  their  whispering  is 
over,  Betty  comes  and  tells  me  something  by  way  of 
secret.  She  and  all  the  world  know  how  much  I  love 
you  :  and  so  I  would  have  them.  It  is  an  iionour  to  me 
to  love  a  young  lady  who  is  and  ever  was  an  honour  to  all 
her  family,  let  them  say  what  they  will. 

But  from  a  more  certain  authority  than  Betty's  I  can 
asfiurf  you  (but  I  must  b'  g  of  vou  to  burn  this  letter)  that 
you  are  to  be  searched  once  more  for  le'ters,  and  for 
pen  and  ink  ;  for  they  know  you  write.  S^methin.;  they 
pretend  to  have  come  at  from  one  of  Mr.  I..;Velace*s  ser- 


*  It  is  ensy  for  siicb  of  the  readois  as  have  been  altpntivc  to  Mr. 
Lovelace's  manner  of  working,  to  suppose,  from  this  hint  of  Miss 
Hervoy's,  that  lie  had  instiiirtoj  his  dotiblo-iaced  aireiil  to  put  his 
sweet-heart  Hotly  iipnn  alarming  iMivs  Hervoy,  in  Ik  pes  she  woidd 
alarm  her  beloved  cousin,  (i\s  wr  sec  she  doc*.")  in  oicif  r  to  keep  her 
steady  to  ht-r  appoiiitnion*  \\itli  him. 
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Tants,  which  they  Jiope  to  make  something  of.  I  know 
not  for  certain  what  it  is.  He  must  be  a  very  vile  and 
wicked  man  who  would  boast  of  a  lady's  favour  to  him, 
and  reveal  secrets.  But  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  dare  say, 
is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  guilty  of  such  ingrati- 
tude. 

Then  they  have  a  notion,  from  that  false  Betty  I  believe, 
that  you  intend  to  take  somethinij  to  make  yourself  sick  ; 
and  so  they  will  search  for  phials  and  powders,  and  such 
like. 

If  nothing  shall  be  found  that  will  increase  their  suspi- 
cions, you  are  to  be  used  more  kindly  by  your  papa 
when  you  appear  before  them  all,  than  he  of  late  has  used 
you. 

Yet,  sick  or  well,  alas!  my  dear  cousin!  you  must  be 
married.  But  your  husband  is  to  go  home  every  night 
without  you,  till  you  are  reconciled  to  him.  And  so 
illness  can  be  no  pretence  to  save  you. 

Thoy  are  sure  you  will  make  a  good  wife.  So  would 
not  I,  unless  I  liked  my  husband.  And  Mr.  Solraes  is 
always  telling  them  how  he  will  purchase  your  love  by 
rich  presents. — A  sycophant  man  ! — I  wish  he  and  Betty 
Barnes  were  to  come  together;  and  he  would  beat  her 
every  day. 

After  what  I  told  you,  I  need  not  advise  you  to  secure 
every  thing  you  would  not  have  seen. 

Once  more   let  me   beg  that  you  will  burn  this  letter : 
and,  pray,  dearest  Madam,   do  not  take   any  thing  that 
may  prejudice  your  health  :  for  that  will  not  do.     I  am 
Your  truly  loving  cousin, 

D.  H. 
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When  I  first  read  my  cousin's  letter,  I  was  half  in- 
clined to  resume  my  former  intention  ;  especially  as  my 
countermanding  letter  was  not  taken  avvay  ;  and  as  my 
heart  ached  at  the  thoughts  of  the  conflict  I  must  expect  to 
have  with  him  on  my  refusal.  For  see  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments i  doubt  I  must,  lest  he  shou'd  take  some  rash  reso- 
lutions ;  I  specially  as  he  has  nasoii  (o  expect  I  will  sec 
him.  I3ut  here  your  words,  that  all  punctilio  is  at  an 
end  the  moment  I  am  out  of  injj  father''s  Jioitsc^  added 
to  the  still  more  cogent  considerations  of  (\niy  and  reputa- 
tion, determined  me  once  more  a:^ainst  taking  the  rash 
step.  And  it  will  be  very  hard  (although  no  seasonable 
fainting,  or  wished-for  Gt,  should  stand  my  friend)  if  I  can- 
not gain  one  month,  or  fortniglit,  or  week.  And  1  have 
still  more  hopes  that  I  shall  prevail  for  some  delay,  from 
ray  cousin's  intimation  that  the  good  Dr.  Lewen  refuses 
to  give  his  assistance  to  their  projects,  if  they  have  not  my 
consent,  and  thinks  me  cruelly  used:  since,  without  taking 
notice  tliat  1  am  apprized  of  this,  I  can  plead  a  scruple  of 
conscience,  and  insist  upon  having  that  worthy  divine's 
opinion  upon  it  :  in  which,  enforced  as  I  shall  enforce  it, 
my  mother  will  surely  second  me:  my  aunt  Hervey,  and 
Mrs.  Norton,  will  support  her:  the  suspension  must  fol- 
low :   and  1  can  Ijut  getaway  afterwards. 

But,  if  they  :i/// compel  me:  if  tliey  icill  give  me  no 
time:  if  nobody  zcill  be  moved  :  if  it  be  resolved  that  the 
ceremony  shall  be  read  over  my  coiislrained  hand — why 
then  — Alas  !  What  then  ! — I  can  l)nt— But  what  ?  O  my 
dear  !  this  Solmes  shall  never  have  my  vows  1  am  resolved  ! 
and  I  will  say  nothing  hut  no,  as  Ion.;  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
speak.  And  who  will  presume  to  look  upon  siidi  an  act 
of  violence  as  a  marriage  .' — It  is  impossibh-,  surely,  that  a 
father  and    mother   can  see   such   a  dreadful  compulsion 
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ofTerpd  to  their  child — but  if  mine  should  withdraw,  and 
leave  the  task  (o  my  brother  and  sister,  they  will  have  no 
merry. 

I  am  jrrieved  to  be  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  fol. 
lowing  artifices, 

I  have  given  them  a  clue,  by  the  feather  of  a  pen  stick- 
ing out.  where  they  will  find  such  of  my  hidden  stories,  as 
.  I  intend  they  stiall  find. 

Two  or  three  little  essays  I  have  left  easy  to  be  seen,  of 
my  own  writing. 

About  a  dozen  lines  also  of  a  letter  begun  to  you,  in 
which  I  express  my  hopes,  (although  T  say  that  appear- 
ances are  against  me,)  and. that  my  friends  will  relent. 
They  know  from  your  mother,  by  my  uncle  Antony,  that, 
some  how  or  other,  I  now  and  then  get  a  letter  to  you. 
In  this  piece  of  a  letter  I  declare  renewedly  my  firm  reso- 
lution to  give  up  the  man  so  obnoxious  to  my  family,  on 
their  releasing  me  from  the  address  of  the  other. 

Near  the  essays,  I  have  left  the  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Lady  Drayton*;  which  atFording  arguments  suitable  to  my 
case,  may  chance  (thus  accidentally  to  be  fallen  upon)  to 
incline  them  to  favour  me. 

I  have  reserves  of  pens  and  ink,  you  may  believe ;  and 
one  or  two  in  the  ivy  summer-house  ;  with  which  I  shall 
amuse  myself,  in  order  to  lighten,  if  possible,  those  appre- 
hensions which  more  nnd  more  affect  me,  as  Wednesday, 
the  day  of  trial,  approaches. 


*  See  Letters  XII.  and  XIII. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWK,     TO    MI3S    HOWE. 

Ivy  Summer-house,  Eleven  o'clock. 
-M.E  lias  not  yet  got  my  letter:  and  while  I  was  contriving 
here  how  to  send  my  officious  j^aoleross  from  me,  that  I 
might  have  time  for  the  inteiuk-tl  interview,  and  had  hit 
upon  an  expedient,  which  I  believe  would  have  done,  came 
my  aunt,  and  furnished  me  with  a  much  better.  She  saw 
my  little  table  covered,  preparative  to  my  solitary  dinner  ,- 
and  hoped,  she  told  me,  that  this  would  he  the  last  day 
that  my  friends  would  be  deprived  of  my  company  at 
table. 

You  may  believe,  rny  dear,  that  the  thoughts  of  meet- 
ing Air.  Lovelace,  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  together 
with  the  contents  of  my  cousin  Dolly's  letter,   gave  me 

great  and  visible  emotions.     She  took  notice  of  (hem 

Why  these  sighs,  why  these  heavings  here?  said  she,  pat- 
ting my  neck  — O  my  dear  Niece,  who  would  have 
thought  so  much  natural  sweetness  could  be  so  very  unper- 
suadable ? 

I  could  not  answer  her,  and  she  proceeded — I  am  come, 
I  doubt,  upon  a  very  unwelcome  errand.  Some  things 
that  have  been  told  us  yesterday,  whicii  came  from  (he 
mouth  of  one  of  the  most  drsperate  and  insolent  men  in 
the  world,  convince  your  father,  and  all  of  us,  that  yuu 
still  find  means  to  write  out  of  the  house.  Mr.  Lovelace 
knows  every  thing  that  is  done  here  ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
done;  and  great  mischief  is  apprehended  from  him,  which 
you  are  as  muchconc«rned  as  any  body  to  prevent.  Your 
mother  has  also  some  apprehensions  coaceming  yourself. 

vor.  II.  z 
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wliich  yet  she  hopos  are  groundless  ;  but,  however,  can- 
not be  easy,  nor  will  be  permitted  to  be  easy,  if  she  would, 
unless  (while  you  remain  here  in  the  garden,  or  in  this 
summer-house)  you  give  her  the  opportunity  once  more 
of  looking  into  your  closet,  your  cabinet,  and  drawers.  It 
will  be  the  better  taken,  if  you  give  me  cheerfully  your 
keys.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  won't  dispute  it.  Your  de- 
sire of  dining  in  this  place  was  the  more  readily  complied 
with  for  the  sake  of  such  an  opportunity. 

I  thought  myself  very  lucky  to  be  so  well  prepared  by 
my  cousin  Dolly's  means  for  this  search  :  but  yet  I  artfully 
made  some  scruples,  and  not  a  few  complaints  of  this  treat- 
ment :  after  which,  I  not  only  gave  her  the  keys  of  all, 
but  even  officiously  emptied  my  pockets  before  her,  and 
invited  her  to  put  her  fingers  in  my  stays,  that  she  might 
be  sure  I  had  no  papers  there. 

This  highly  obliged  her  ;  and  she  said,  she  would  repre- 
sent my  cheerful  compliance  as  it  deserved,  let  mi/  bro. 
ther  and  sister  sat/  xikut  they  rcould.  My  mother  in  par- 
ticular, she  was  sure,  would  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
given  her  to  obviate,  as  she  doubted  not  would  be  the  case, 
some  suspicions  that  were  raised  against  me. 

She  then  hinted,  That  there  were  methods  taken  to  come 
at  all  Mr.  Lovelace's  secrets,  and  even,  from  his  careless 
commnnicativeness,  at  some  of  w?'«e  ;  it  being,  she  said, 
his  custom,  boastingly  to  prate  to  his  very  servants  of  his 
intentions,  in  particular  cases.  She  added,  that  deep  as 
he  was  thought  to  be,  my  brother  was  as  deep  as  he,  and 
fairly  too  hard  for  him  at  his  own  weapons  —as  one  day  it 
would  be  found. 

I  knew  not,  I  said,  the  meaning  of  these  dark  hints.  I 
thought  the  cunning  she  hinted  at,  on  both  sides,  called 
rather  for  contempt  than  applause.     I   myself  might  have 
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been  put  upon  artifices  which  my  heart  disdained  to  prac- 
tise, had  I  givpn  way  to  the  resentment^  which,  I  was  bold 
to  say,  was  much  more  justifiable  than  the  actions  (hat  oc- 
casioned it  :  that  it  was  evident  (o  me,  from  what  she  had 
said,  that  their  present  suspicions  of  me  were  partly  owing 
to  this  supposed  superior  cunning  of  my  brothi  r,  and 
partly  to  the  consciousness  that  the  usage  I  met  with 
might  naturally  produce  a  reason  for  such  suspicions  : 
that  it  was  very  unhappy  for  me  to  be  made  the  butt  of 
my  brothel's  wit ;  that  it  would  have  been  more  to  his 
praise  to  have  aimed  at  shewing  a  kind  heart  tlian  a  cun- 
ning head :  that,  nevertheless,  I  wished  he  knew  himself 
as  well  as  I  imagined  1  knew  him  ;  and  he  would  then  have 
less  conceit  of  his  abilities:  which  abilities  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  less  thought  of,  if  his  power  to  do  ill  offices 
were  not  much  greater  than  they. 

I  was  vexed.  I  could  not  help  making  th's  reflection. 
The  dupe  the  other,  too  probably,  makes  of  him,  through 
his  own  spy,  deserved  it.  But  1  so  little  approve  of  this 
low  art  ill  either,  that  were  I  but  tolerably  used,  the 
vileness  of  tiiat  man,  that  Joseph  Leraan,  should  be  in- 
quired into. 

She  was  sorry,  she  said,  to  find  that  I  thought  so  dis- 
paragingly of  my  brother.  He  was  a  young  man  both  of 
learning  and  parts. 

Learning  enough,  I  said,  to  make  him  vain  of  it 
among  us  wotnen  :  but  not  of  parts  sulTicient  to  make 
his  learning  valuable  either  to  himself  or  to  any  body 
else. 

She  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  more  good  nature  : 
but  she  feared  that  I  had  too  great  an  opinion  of  some- 
body else,  to  think  so  well  of  my  brother  as  a  sister  ought : 
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since,  between  the  two,  there  was  a  sort  of  rivalry,  as  to 
abilities,  that  made  them  liate  one  another. 

Rivalry  !  Madam,  said  I. — If  that  be  the  case,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  or  not,  I  wish  they  both  understood,  better  than 
either  of  them  seems  to  do,  what  it  becomes  gentlemen, 
and  men  of  liberal  education,  to  be,  and  to  do. — Neither 
of  them,  then,  would  glory  in  what  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

But  waving  (his  sulyect,  it  was  not  impossible,  I  said, 
that  they  might  find  a  little  of  my  writing,  and  a  pen  or 
two,  and  a  little  ink,  [hated  art! — or  rather,  hateful  the 
necessity  for  it !]  as  I  was  not  permitted  to  go  up  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way  :  but  if  they  did,  I  must  be  contented. 
And  I  assured  her,  that,  take  what  time  they  pleased,  I 
would  not  go  in  to  disturb  them,  but  would  be  either  in  or 
near  the  garden,  in  this  summer-house,  or  in  the  cedar 
one,  or  about  my  poultry-yard,  or  near  the  great  cascade, 
till  1  was  ordered  to  return  to  my  prison.  With  like 
cunning  I  said,  that  I  supposed  the  unkind  search  would 
not  be  made  till  the  servants  had  dined ;  because  I 
doubted  not  that  the  pert  Betty  Barnes,  who  knew  all  the 
corners  of  my  apartment  and  closet,  would  be  employed 
in  it. 

She  hoped,  she  said,  that  nothing  could  be  found  that 
would  give  a  handle  against  me  :  for,  she  would  assure 
me,  the  motives  io  the  search,  on  my  mother's  part  espe- 
cially, were,  that  she  hoped  to  find  reason  rather  to  acquit 
than  to  blame  me  ;  and  that  my  father  might  be  induced 
to  see  me  to-morrow  night,  or  Wednesday  morning,  with 
teraper  :  with  tenderness^  I  should  rather  say,  said  she  ; 
for  he  is  resolved  so  to  do,  if  no  new  olfence  be  given. 

Ah!  Madam,  said  I — 
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Why  that  Ah!  Madam,  and  shaking  your  head  so  sig- 
nificantly ? 

I  wish,  Madam,  that  I  may  not  have  more  reason  to 
dread  my  father's  continued  displeasure,  than  to  hope  for 
his  returnin;;  tenderness. 

You  don't  /cnozv,  my  dear  ! — Tilings  may  take  a  (urn — 
thini;s  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  fear — 

Di'arest  Madam,  have  you  any  consolation  to  give 
me  ? — 

Wh) ,  my  dear,  it  is  possible,  that  i/oii  may  l)e  more 
compilable  than  you  havf  been. 

Why  raised  you  my  hopes,  Madam  !  —  Don't  kt  me  think 
my  dear  aunt  llorvcy  cruel  to  a  niece  who  truly  honours 
lier. 

I  may  tell  you  more  perhaps,  said  she  (but  in  confi- 
dence, in  absolute  confidence)  if  the  inquiry  nithin  came 
out  in  your  favour.  Do  you  know  of  any  thin^  above  that 
can  be  found  to  your  disadvantage  ?  — 

Some  papers  they  -will  find,  I  doubt :  but  I  must  take 
consequences.  jNIy  brother  and  sister  will  be  at  hand 
with  their  good-natured  constructions.  I  am  m;idc  (!»s;e. 
rate,  and  care  not  what  is  found. 

I  hope,  I  earncstlij  hope,  said  she,  that  nothing  can 
be  found  that  will  impeach  your  discretion  ;  and  tlx  n — 
but  I  may  say  too  much — 

And  away  she  went,  havinif  added  to  my  perplexity. 

But  1  now  can  think  of  nothing  but  this  interview. — 
Would  to  Jleaven  it  were  over! — To  meet  to  quarrel — 
but,  let  him  take  what  measures  he  will,  I  will  not  stay 
a  moment  with  him,  if  he  be  not  quite  calm  and  re- 
signed. 

Don't  you  see  how  crooked  some  of  my  lines  aic  ?  Don't 
you  see  how  some  of  the  letters  stagger  more  than  others  ? 
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— That  is  when  this  interview  is  more  in  my  head  than  my 
subject. 

But,  after  all,  should  I,  ought  I  to  meet  him  ?  How 
have  I  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  should  ! — I  wish  there 
were  time  to  take  your  advxe.  Yet  you  are  so  loth  to 
speak  quite  out— but  that  I  owe,  as  you  own,  (o  the  dif- 
ficulty of  my  situation. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  in  the  course  of  this  con- 
versation I  besought  my  aunt  to  stand  my  friend,  and  to 
put  in  a  word  for  me  on  my  approaching  trial  ;  and  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  me  time  for  consideration^  if  I  could 
obtain  nothing  else. 

She  told  me,  that,  after  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
[^odious  coiifirmation  of  a  hint  in  i»y  cousin  Dolly's 
letter  /]  I  should  have  what  time  I  pleased  to  reconcile 
myself  to  my  lot  before  cohabition. 

This  put  me  out  of  all  patience. 

She  requested  of  me  in  her  turn,  she  said,  that  I  would 
resolve  to  meet  them  all  Avith  cheerful  duty,  and  with  a 
sprit  of  absolute  acquiescence.  It  was  in  my  power  to  make 
them  all  happy.  And  how  joyful  would  it  be  to  her,  she 
said,  to  see  my  father,  my  mother,  my  uncles,  my  brother, 
my  sister,  all  embracing  me  with  raptures,  and  folding  me 
in  turns  to  their  fond  hearts,  and  congratulating  each  other 
on  their  restored  happiness  !  Her  own  joy,  she  said,  would 
probably  make  her  motionless  and  speechless  for  a  time  : 
and  for  her  Dolly—  the  poor  girl,  who  had  suft'ered  in  the 
esteem  of  some,  for  her  grateful  attachment  to  me,  would 
have  evf  ry  body  love  her  again. 

Will  you  doubt,  my  dear,  that  my  next  trial  will  be  the 
most  affecting  that  1  have  yet  had  ? 

My  aunt  set  forth  all  this  in  so  strong  a  light,  and  I  was 
so  particularly  touched  on  my  cousin  Dolly's  account,  that, 
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impatient  as  I  was  just  before,  I  was  qreatly  moved  :  yet 
rould  only  shew,  bv  my  sighs  and  my  tears,  how  (lesiral)ie 
such  an  event  would  be  to  me,  could  it  be  brou;;ht  about 
upon  conditions  with  which  it  was  possible  for  nie  to 
coiiply. 

Here  comes  Betty  Barnes  with  my  dinner — 


The  v\ench  is  gonf.  The  time  of  meetin;»  is  at  hatui. 
O  that  he  may  not  come!  —  But  should  I,  or  should  I  not 
meet  iiim  ? — How  I  question,  without  possibility  of  a  timely 
answer ! 

Betty,  acc(»rdinT  to  my  leading  hint  to  my  aunt,  boasted 
to  me,  that  she  was  to  be  e/iiplojjeil,  as  she  called  it,  after 
she  had  eat  herowndinmr 

She  should  be  sorry,  she  told  me,  to  have  me  found  out. 
Yet  'twould  be  all  for  my  good  I  should  have  it  in  my 
power  ti>  be  forgiven  for  all  at  once,  before  Wednesday 
night.  The  confident  creature  then,  (o  ><(ille  a  laugh,  put 
a  coiner  of  her  apron  in  her  mouth,  and  went  to  the  door  : 
and  on  her  return  to  take  away,  as  I  angri'y  bid  her,  she 
l)egg<  d  my  excuse — but— but — and  then  the  saucy  creature 
laughed  a.;ain,  she  could  not  help  it,  to  think  how  I  had 
drawn  myself  in  by  my  summer-house  dinnering,  since  it 
had  given  so  fine  ^m  ojiportunit)  ,  by  way  of  surprise,  tJ 
look  into  all  my  private  hoards.  She  thought  samefhing 
Teas  in  the  isind,  when  my  brother  came  into  my  dining 
here  so  readily.  Her  young  master  was  loo  hard  for 
every  body.  'Squire  Lovelace  himself  was  nothing  stall 
at  a  quick  thou;lit  to  her  youn:^  master. 

My  aunt  mentioned  Mr.  Lovilace's  boastin.;  behaviour 
to  h/'x  servants  :  perhaps  he  may  be  so  mean.  But  as  to 
my  brother,  he  always  took  a  pride  in  making  himself 
appear  to  be  a  m.in  of  parts  and  learning  to  our  servant). 
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Pride  and  meanness,  I  have  often  thought,  are  as  nearly- 
allied,  and  as  close  borderers  upon  each  other,  as  the  poet 
tells  us  zoitand  madness  are. 

But  why  do  I  trouble  you  (and  myself,  at  such  a  crisis) 
with  these  impertinences? — Yet  I  would  forget,  if  I  could, 
the  nearest  evil,  the  interview  ;  because,  my  apprehen- 
sions increasing  as  the  hour  is  at  hand,  I  should,  were  my 
intention  to  be  engrossed  by  <hem,  be  unfit  to  see  him,  if 
he  does  come  :  and  then  he  will  have  too  much  advantage 
over  me^  as  he  will  have  seeming  reason  to  reproach  me 
with  chan^f  of  resolution. 

The  upbraider,  you  know,  my  dear  is  in  some  sense  a 
superior  ;  while  the  upbraided,  if  with  reason  upbraided, 
must  make  a  figure  as  spiritless  as  conscious. 

I  know  that  this  wretch  will,  if  he  can,  be  his  own 
judge,  and  mine  too.      But  the  latter  he  shall  not  be. 

I  dare  say,  we  shall  be  all  to  pieces.  But  I  don't  care 
for  that.  It  would  be  hard,  if  I,  who  have  held  it  out  so 
sturdily  to  my  father  and  uncles,  should  not — but  he  is  at 
the  garden. door — 


I  WAS  mistaken  ! — How  many  noises  unlike,  be    made 
like  to  what  one  fears  ! — Why  flutters  the  fool  so  ! — 


I  WILL  hasten  to  deposit  this.  Then  I  Avill,  for  the  last 
time,  go  to  the  usual  place,  in  hopes  to  find  that  he  has  got 
my  letter.  If  he  has,  I  will  not  meet.  him.  If  he  has  twt, 
I  will  take  it  back,  and  shew  him  what  I  have  written. 
That  will  break  the  ice,  as  I  may  say,  and  save  me  much 
circumlocution  and  reasoning  ;  and  a  steady  adherence  to 
that  my  written  mind  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. — The 
interview  must  be  as  short  as  possible  ;     for  should  it  be 
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discovered,  it  would  furnish  anew  and  strong  pretence  for 
the  intended  evil  of  Wednesday  next. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  a^.iin  one  while. 
Pfrhaps  not  (ill  l  am  the  miserable  properly  of  that 
Solmes  !  —  But  that  sljull  never,  never  be,  while  I  have  my 
senses. 

If  your  servant  find  nothing  from  nic  by  Wednesday 
morning,  you  may  then  conclude  that  I  can  neither  write 
to  you,  nor  receive  your  favours. 

In  that  case,  pity  and  pray  for  me,  my  beloved  friend  ; 
and  continue  to  me  that  place  in  your  aflection,  which  is 
the  pride  of  my  life,  and  the  oidy  comfort  left  to 

Your 

C  L.  HARLOWE 


LETT  1:11  XL  VII. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HAIU.OWE,    TO    MISS    liOWi:. 

St.  Alban's,  Tuesday  Mom.  past  One. 

o  MY  DEAREST  FRIEND? 

After  what  1  had  resolved  upon,  as  by  my  former, 
what  shall  I  write?  what  can  I  ?  with  what  consciousness, 
even  by  letter,  do  I  ap[)roach  you  ? — You  will  soon  hear 
(if  already  you  have  not  heard  from  (he  mouth  of  com- 
mon fame)  that  your  Clarissa  Harlowo  is  gone  otT  with  a 
man ! 

I  am  busying  myself  to  give  you  the  particulars  at  large. 
The  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  (to  begin  the 
moment  I  can  fix)  shall  be  em|)loyed  in  it  till  it  is  Anished: 
every  one  of  the  hours,  I  mean,  that  will  be  spared  me  bv 
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this  interrupting  man,  to  whom  1  have  made  mysolf  so 
foolishly  accountable  for  too  many  of  them.  Rest  is  de. 
parted  from  me.  I  have  no  call  for  that;  and  that  has  no 
balm  for  the  wounds  of  my  mind.  So  you'll  liave  all  those 
hours  without  interruption  til  the  account  is  ended. 

But  will  you  receive,  shall  you  be  permitted  to  receive 
my  letters,  after  what  I  have  done  ? 

0  my  dearest  friend  ! — But  I  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

1  hope  that  will  not  be  very  bad  !  yet  am  1  convinced 
that  I  did  a  rash  and  inexcusable  thing  in  meeting  him; 
and  all  his  tenderness,  all  his  vows,  cannot  pacify  my  in- 
ward reproaches  on  that  account. 

The  bearer  comes  to  you,  my  dear,  for  the  little  parcel 
of  linen  which  I  sent  you  with  far  better  and  more  agree- 
able hopes. 

Send  not  my  letters.  Send  the  linen  only:  except  you 
will  favour  me  with  one  line,  to  tell  me  you  love  me  still ; 
and  that  you  will  suspend  your  censures  till  you  have  the 
whole  before  you.  I  am  the  readier  to  send  thus  early, 
because  if  you  have  deposited  any  thing  for  me,  you  may 
cause  it  to  be  taken  back,  or  withhold  any  thing  you  had 
but  intended  to  send. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  friend  1 — I  beseech  you  to  love  me 
still — But  alas  !  what  wiil  your  mother  say  ? — what  will 
mine  ? — what  my  other  relations  ? — and  what  my  dear 
Mrs.  Norton? — and  how  will  my  brother  and  sister  tri- 
umph  ! 

I  cannot  at  present  tell  you  how,  or  where,  you  can 
direct  to  me.  For  very  early  shall  1  leave  this  place  ; 
harassed  and  fatigued  to  death.  But,  when  I  can  do  no- 
thing else,  constant  use  has  made  me  able  to  write.  Long, 
very  long,  has  that  been  all  my  amusement  and  pleasure  : 
yet  could  not   that    have  been  such  to  me,  had  I  not  had 
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you,   my  best  l)elovctl  friend,   to    write    to.      Once    more 
adieu.      Pity  and  pray  for 

Your 

CL.   IIARI.OWr: 


LETTER  XLVill. 

Miss     HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA    IIARI.OWE, 

TuesJiiy,  Nine  o'clock. 
1  WRITE,  because  you  enjoin  nie  to  do  so.  Love  vou 
still!-- How  can  I  help  it,  if  I  would  ?  Vou  niiiy  believe 
how  I  stand  aghast,  your  letter  communicating  the  first 
news — Good  God  of  Heaven  and  Karth  ! — Uut  what  shall  I 
say  ? — I  am  all  impatient  for  particulars. 

I^ord  have  nu  rcy  upon  me  ! — I'ut  cm  it  be? 

My  mother  will  indeed  be  astonished  ! — How  can  I 
tell  it  her  ! — It  was  but  last  nij^ht  (u[)on  some  jealousies 
put  into  her  head  by  your  foo.ish  uncle)  that  I  assured 
her,  and  this  upon  the  streUi^tli  of  your  oi:«  ajsurances, 
that  neither  man  nor  devil  would  be  able  to  induce  }ou  (o 
take  a  step  that  was  in  tho  least  derogatory  to  the  most 
punctilious  honour. 

liut,  once  more,  can  it  he  r  \\  hat  \>oman  at  this  rat*  !  — 
But,  God  preserve  you  ! 

Let  nothing  esc:ipe  you  in  your  le(t»TS.  Direct 
them  for  me,  howev»'r,  to  Mrs.  Knoll\s's,  till  further 
notice. 


OnsEiivF,  my  dear,  that  I  don't  blame  i/o«  by  all  this  — 
Your  relations  only  are  in  fault!  —  Yet  how  you  came  to 
chatige  your  mind  is  the  surpri>ing  thing. 
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How  to  break  it  to  niy  mother,  I  know  not.  Yet  if  she 
Lear  it  first  from  any  other,  and  find  I  knew  it  before,  she 
will  believe  it  to  be  by  my  connivance  ! — Yet,  as  I  hope 
to  live,   I  know  not  how  to  break  it  to  her. 

But  this  is  teasing  you. — I  am  sure,  without  inten- 
tion. 

Let  me  now  repeat  my  former  advice — If  you  are  not 
married  by  this  time,  be  sure  delay  not  the  ceremony. 
Since  things  are  as  they  are,  I  wish  it  were  thought  that" 
you  were  privately  married  before  you  went  away.  If 
these  men  plead  authority  to  our  pain,  when  we  are 
theirs — Why  should  we  not,  in  such  a  case  as  thts^  make 
some  good  out  of  the  hated  word,  for  our  reputation,  when 
we  are  induced  to  violate  a  more  natural  one  ? 

Your  brother  and  sister  (]that  vexes  me  almost  as  much 
as  any  thing  !]  have  now  tlioir  ends.  Now,  I  suppose, 
will  go  forward  alterations  of  wills,  and  such-like  spiteful 
doings. 


Miss  Lloyd  and  Miss  Biddulph  this  moment  send  up 
their  names.  They  are  out  of  breath,  Kitty  says,  to  speak 
to  me — easy  to  guess  their  errand  ; — I  must  see  my  mother, 
before  I  see  them,  I  have  no  way  but  to  shew  her  your 
letter  to  clear  myself.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  a  word, 
till  she  has  run  herself  out  of  her  first  breath. — Forgive 
me,  my  dear — surprise  makes  me  write  thus.  If  your 
messenger  did  not  wait,  and  were  not  those  young  ladies 
below,  I  would  write  it  over  again,  for  fear  of  afflicting 
you. 

I  send  what  you  write  for.  If  there  be  any  thing 
else  you  want  that  is  in  my  power,  command  without  re. 
serve 

Your  ever  affectionate 

ANNA  HOWE. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE,    TO    MISS   HOWE. 

Tuesday  Nislit. 
1  THINK    myself  obliged    to    tiiank  you,    my  dear   Miss 
Howe,  for  your  condescension,  in  taking  notice  of  a  crea- 
ture who  has  occasioned  you  so  much  scandal. 

I  am  grieved  on  this  account,  as  much,  I  verily  think, 
as  for  the  evil  itself. 

Tell  me — but  yet  I  am  afraid  to  know — what  your 
mother  said. 

I  long,  and  yet  I  dread,  to  be  told,  what  the  young 
ladies  my  companions,  now  never  more  perhaps  to  be  so, 
say  of  me. 

They  cannot,  however,  say  worse  of  me  than  1  will  of 
myself.  Self  accusation  shall  flow  in  every  line  of  my 
narrative  where  I  think  I  am  justly  censurable.  If  any 
thing  can  arise  from  the  account  I  am  going  to  give  you, 
for  extenuation  of  my  fault  (for  that  is  all  a  person  can 
hope  for,  who  cannot  excuse  herself)  I  know  I  may  expect 
it  from  your  friendship,  though  not  from  the  charity  of 
any  other  :  since  by  this  time  I  doubt  not  every  moiiihis 
opened  against  me  ;  and  all  that  know  Clarissa  llarlowe 
condemn  the  fugitive  daughter. 


After  I  had  deposited  my  letter  to  you,  w  ritten  down 
to  the  last  hour,  as  I  may  say,  I  returned  to  the  ivy  ium- 
mer-house ;  first  taking  back  my  letter  from  the  loo>e 
bricks :  and  there  I  endeavoured,  as  coolly  as  my  situatimi 
would  permit,  to  recollect  and  lay  together  several  inci- 
dents   that    had  passed  between  my  aunt  and   me  ;  and, 
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comparing  them  with  some  of  the  contents  of  my  cousin 
Dolly's  ii'ttor,  I  began  to  hope,  that  1  needed  not  to  be  so 
very  apprehensive  as  J.  have  been  of  next  Wednesday.  And 
thus  I  argued  with  myself. 

'  Wednesday  can:iot  possibly  be  the  day  they  intend, 
'  although  to  intimidate  me  they  may  wish  me  to  think  it 
'  is  :  for  tlie  settlements  are  unsigned  :  nor  have  they 
^  been  offered  me  to  sign.  I  can  choose  whether  I  will  or 
'  will  not  put  my  hand  to  them  ;  hard  as  it  will  be  to  re- 
'  fuse  if  my  father  tender  them  to  me — beside«,  did  not  my 
'  father  and  mother  propose,  if  I  made  compulsion  neces- 
'  sary,  to  go  to  my  uncle's  themselves  in  order  to  be 
'  out  of  the  way  of  my  appeals?   Whereas  they  intend  to 

*  be  present  on  Wednesday.  And,  however  affecting  to 
'  me  the  thought  of  ineetinu  them  and  all  my  friends  in 
'  full  assembly  is,  perhaps  it  is  the  very  thing  I  ought  to 
'  wish  for  :  since  my  brother  and  sister  had  such  an  opi- 
'  nion  of  my  interest  in  them,  that  they  got  me  excluded 
'  from  their  presence,  as  a  measure  which  they  thought 
'  previously  necessary  to  carry  on  their  designs. 

'  Ncrhave  I  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  (as  I  had  before 
'  argued  with  mysi  If)  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  over  some 
'  of  my  relatio'.is  to  my  party  ;  and,  being  brought  face 
'  to  face  with  my  brother,  that  I  shall  expose  his  malevo. 
'  lence,  and  of  consequence  weaken  his  power. 

'  Th  n  suppo.Mng  the  very  worst,  challenging  the  mini- 
'  ster  as  I  shall  challenge  him,  he  will  not  presume  to  pro- 
'  cecd  :  nor  surely  will  INIr.  Solmes  dare  to  accept  my 
'  refusing  and  struggling  hand.     And   finally,   if  nothing 

*  else  will  do,  nor  pnKure  me  delay,  I  can  plead  scruples 
'  of  conscience,  and  even  pretend  prior  obligation  ;  for, 
'  my  dear,  I  have  given  Mr.  Lovelace  room  to  hope  (as 

^you  will  see  in  one  of  my  letters   in  your  hands)  that  I 
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'  will  be  no  other  man's  while  he  is  single,  and  gives  me 

'  not  wilful  and  premeditated  cause  of  offence  agains-t  him; 

*  and  this  in  order  to  rein. in  his  resentment  on  the  declared 
'  animosity  of  my  brother  and  uncles  to  him.      And  as  I 

*  shall  ajipeal,  or  refer  my  scruples  oti  this  head,  to  the 
'  good  Dr.  Lewen,  it  is  impossible  but  that  my  mo- 
'  ther  and  aunt  (if  nobody  else)  must  be  afl'ected  with  this 
'  plea.' 

Revolving  cursorily  these  things,  I  congratulated  my- 
self, that  I  had  resolved  against  going  away  with  Mr. 
Lovelace. 

I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  I  would  not  spare  myself: 
and  I  enumerate  these  particulars  as  so  many  arguments 
to  condemn  the  actions  I  have  been  so  unhappily  betrayed 
into.  An  argument  that  concludes  against  me  with  the 
greater  force,  as  1  must  acknowledge,  that  I  was  appre- 
hensive, that  what  my  cousin  Dolly  mentions  as  from 
Betty,  and  from  my  sister  who  told  her,  that  she  should 
tell  me,  in  order  to  make  me  desperate,  and  perhaps  fo 
push  vie  upon  some  such  step  as  I  have  been  driven  fo 
take,  as  the  most  ejfeetuul  means  to  ruin  mc  :ii/h  mi/ 
father  and  uncles. 

God  forgive  me,  if  I  judge  too  hardly  of  tluii  vit«s  1  — 
But  if  I  do  not,  it  follows,  that  they  laid  a  wicked  snare 
for  me  ;  and  that  I  have  been  caught  in  it. — And  now  may 
they  triumph,  if  they  can  triumph,  in  tic  ruin  of  a  lister, 
who  never  wished  or  intended  to  hurt  t!ii  m  ! 

As  the  above  kind  of  reasoning  had  ussened  my  apprc- 
hensions  as  to  the  Wednesday,  it  added  to  those  1  had  of 
meeting  Mr.  Lovelace — now,  as  it  seemed,  not  only  the 
nearest,  but  the  lieaviest  evil  ;  principally  indeed  because 
nearest  ;  for  little  did  1  dream  (foolish  creature  that  I  was, 
and  every  way  beset  !)    of   the  event  proving  what  it  has 
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proved.  I  expected  a  contention  with  him,  'tis  true,  as 
he  had  not  my  letter  :  but  I  thought  it  would  be  very 
strange,  as  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former*,  if  I,  who 
had  so  steadily  held  out  against  characters  so  venerable, 
against  authorities  so  sacred,  as  I  may  say,  when  I  thorght 
them  unreasonably  exerted,  should  not  find  myself  more 
equal  to  such  a  trial  as  this  ;  especially  as  I  had  so  much 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  him  for  not  having  taken 
away  my  letter. 

On  what  a  point  of  time  may  one's  worldly  happiness 
depend  !  Had  I  had  but  two  hours  more  to  consider  of  the 
matter,  and  to  attend  to  and  Improve  upon  these  new 
lights,  as  I  may  call  them — but'  even  then,  perhaps,  I 
might  have  given  him  a  meeting. — Fool  that  I  was  !  what 
had  I  to  do  to  give  him  hope  that  I  would  personally  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  reason  for  my  change  of  mind,  if  I  did 
chango  it  ? 

0  my  df'ar  !  an  obliging  temper  is  a  very  dangerous 
temper  ! — By  endeavouring  to  gratify  others,  it  is  ever, 
more  disobliging  itself ! 

When  the  bell  rang  to  call  the  servants  to  dinner,  Betty 
came  to  me  and  asked,  if  I  had  any  commands  before  she 
went  to  hers  ;  repeating  her  hint,  that  she  should  be  an. 
ployed ;  adding,  that  she  believed  it  was  expected  that  I 
should  not  come  up  till  she  came  down,  or  till  I  saw  my 
auntor  Miss  Hervey. 

1  asked  her  some  questions  about  the  cascade,  which 
had  been  out  of  order,  and  lately  mended ;  and  expressed 
a  curiosity  <o  see  how  it  played,  in  order  to  induce  her 
[how  cunning  to  cheat  myself,  as  it  proved  !]  to  go  thither, 
if  she  found  me  not  where  she  left  me ;    it  being  at  a 
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part   of  the   garden    most  distant  from  the  ivy  summer- 
house. 

She  could  have  hardly  got  info  the  hon«;r>  when  I  hoard 
the  first  signal — O  how  my  heart  Huttero<l  [ — but  uo  time 
was  to  be  lost.  I  st<'pt  to  the  garden-door;  and  seeing  a 
clear  coast,  unbolted  tiie  already-unlocked  door — and 
there  was  he,  all  impatience,  waiting  for  me. 

A  panic  next  to  fainting  seized  me  win  n  I  saw  him. 
IMy  heart  seemed  convulsed;  and  I  trembled  so,  that 
I  should  hardly  have  kept  my  feet,  had  he  not  supported 
tne. 

Fear  nothinij,  dearest  creature,  said  he— let  us  hasten 
away — the  chariot  is  at  hand — and,  by  this  sweet  con- 
descension, you  have  obliged  me  beyond  expression  or 
return. 

Recovering  my  spirits  a  lifHc,  as  he  kept  drawing  me 
after  him,  O  Mr.  Lovelace,  said  I,  I  cautiot  go  %vith  you 
— indeed  I  cannot — I  wrote  you  word  so — let  go  my  hand, 
and  you  shall  see  my  letter.  It  has  lain  there  from  yester- 
day morning,  till  within  this  half-hour.  I  bid  you  watch 
to  the  last  for  a  letter  from  me,  lest  I  should  be  obliged  to 
revoke  the  appointment  ;  and,  had  jou  followed  the  di- 
rection, you  would  havefounjl  it. 

I  have  been  watched,  my  dearest  life,  said  he,  half  out 
of  breath— I  have  been  watched  in  every  step  I  took  :  and 
my  trusty  servant  has  been  watched  too,  over  since 
Saturday;  and  dared  not  to  tome  near  your  wall.  And 
here  we  shall  be  discovered  in  a  moiiK-nt. — Speed  away 
my  charmer— this  is  the  moment  of  your  deliverance — if 
you  neglect  this  opportunity,  you  never  can  have  such 
another. 

What  is  it  you  mean,  Sir  P—Lr  t  go  my  hand  :    for  I  tell 
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you  [struggling  vohcmcnll}]  that  I  will  sooner  die  than  gd 
with  you. 

Good  God  !  said  he,  with  a  look  of  wildness  and  sur- 
prise, what  is  it  I  hear!  — But  [sfi'.l  drawing  me  after  him, 
as  he  retreated  farther  from  the  door]  it  is  no  time  to 
argue — by  all  that's  good  you  must  go — surely  you  can. 
not  doubt  my  honour,  nor  give  me  cause  to  question  you^- 
own. 

As  you  value  me,  Mr.  Lovelace,  urge  me  no  farther.  I 
come  fixed  and  resolved.  Let  me  give  you  the  letter  I  had 
written.  My  further  reasons  shall  follow  ;  and  they  will 
convince  you  that  I  ought  not  to  go. 

Nothing,  Madam,  can  convince  me — by  all  that's  sa. 
crcd,  I  will  not  leave  you.  To  leave  you  now,  would  be 
to  lose  you  for  ever — 

Am  I  to  be  thus  compelled?  interrupted  I,  with  equal 
indignation  and  vehemence. — Let  go  n)y  hands— I  am  re* 
solved  Jiot  to  go  with  you  — and  1  will  convince  you  that  I 
ought  not. 

All  my  friends  expect  yon,  IMadara — all  your  own  art 
dvtermined  against  you — Wednesday  next  is  the  day, 
the  important,  perhaps  the  fatal  day  !  Would  you  stay 
to  be  Solmes's  wife  ? — Can  this  be  your  determination  at 
last? 

No,  never,  never  will  I  be  that  man's — But  I  will  not 
go  with  you  !  [draw  me  not  thus — How  dare  you.  Sir  ?  I 
would  not  have  seen  you,  but  to  tell  you  so].  I  had  not 
met  you,  but  for  fear  you  would  have  been  guilty  of  some 
rashness — and,  once  more,  I  will  not  go — What  mean  you? 
— striving  with  all  my  force  to  get  from  him. 

Wliat  can  have  possessed  my  angel,  said  he  [quitting  my 
hands,  and  v,ith  a  gentler  voice]  that  after  so  much  ill. usage 
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from  your  relations  ;  vows  so  solemn  on  my  part ;  an  af- 
fection so  ardent  ;  you  stab  me  witli  a  refusal  to  stand  by 
your  own  appointment  ? 

We  have  no  time  to  talk,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  wiii^ive  you 
my  reasons  at  a  better  opportunity.  1  cannot  ^o  with  you 
now — and  once  more  urge  me  no  farther — siirelv,  I  ani  nut 
to  be  compelled  by  every  body  ! 

r  see  how  it  is,  said  he,  with  a  dejected  but  passionate 
air— What  a  severe  fate  is  mine  ! — At  length  your  spirit  is 
subdued! — Vour  brother  and  sister  have  prevaileil ;  and 
I  must  give  up  all  my  hopes  to  a  wretch  so  trultf  des- 
picable— 

Once  more  I  tell  you,  interrupted  T,  I  never  will  I)e  his 
— all  may  end  on  Wednesday   differently    from    wliatxou 
expect— 
I  And  it  inav  not  I — And  then,  good  heavens! 

It  is  to  be  their  last  effort,  as  I  have  reason  to  \n-. 
lieve— 

And  I  have  reason  to  believe  so  too  —since  if  you  stay, 
you  will  inevitably  be  Solmes's  wife. 

iVot  so,  interrupted  I  —  I  have  obliged  them  in  one  point. 
They  will  be  in  e<'od  hunnuir  with  me.  I  shall  gain  lime 
at  least.  I  am  sure  1  sliall.  I  have  several  \>a\<i  to  ^aici 
time. 

And  what,  Madam,  will  gaining  time  do  ?  It  is  plain 
you  have  not  a  hope  beyond  that— it  is  plain  you  liave  nof, 
by  putting  all  upon  that  precarious  \^%\\o.  ()  my  dearest, 
dearest  life,  let  me  beseech  you  not  to  run  a  risijue  of  this 
consequence,  i  can  convince  you  that  it  will  hv  mure 
than  a  risque  if  you  go  back,  that  you  will  on  W«-dncsday 
next  !)e  Solmes's  wife. — Prevent,  therefore,  now  that  it  x", 
in  your  power  to  prevent,  the  fd.il  niischii  1.1  tliat  wili  foL 
low  sqich  a  dreadful  cgrtainty. 
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While  I  have  any  rtJom  for  hope,  it  concerns  ^owr  hd- 
iiour,  Mr.  Lovelace,  as  well  as  mine,  (if  you  have  the 
<?aliie  for  me  you  pretend,  ami  wish  me  to  believe  you,) 
that  my  conduct  in  this  great  point  should  justify  my 
prudence. 

Your  prudence.  Madam!  When  has  that  been  ques- 
tionable ?  Yet  what  stead  has  either  your  prudence  or 
your  duty  stood  you  in,  with  people  so  strangely  de- 
termined ? 

And  then  he  pathetically  enumerated  the  different  in- 
stances  of  the  harsh  treatment  I  had  met  with  ;  imputing 
all  to  the  malice  and  caprice  of  a  brother,  who  set  every 
body  against  him  :  and  insisting,  that  I  had  no  other  May 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  my  father  and  uncles, 
than  by  putting  myself  out  of  the  power  of  my  brother's 
inveterate  malice. 

Your  brother's  whole  reliance,  proceeded  he,  has  been 
upon  your  easiness  to  bear  his  insults.  Your  whole  fa- 
mily will  seek  to  you,  w  hen  you  have  freed  yourself  from 
this  disgraceful  oppression.  When  they  know  you  are 
•with  those  who  can  and  zi-ill  right  you,  they  will  give  up 
to  you  your  own  estate.  Why  then,  putting  his  arms 
around  me,  and  again  drawing  me  with  a  gentle  force 
after  him,  do  you  hesitate  a  moment  ? — Now  is  the  time 
— Fly  with  me,  then,  I  beseech  you,  my  dearest  creature ! 
T/ust  your  persecuted  adorer.  Have  we  not  suffered  in 
the  same  cause?  If  any  imputations  are  cast  upon  you, 
give  me  the  honour  (as  I  shall  be  found  to  deserve  it) 
to  call  you  mine  ;  and,  when  you  are  so,  shall  I  not  be 
able  to  protect  both  your  person  and  character  ? 

Urge  me  no  more,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  conjure  you.  \ou 
yourself  have  given  me  a  hint,  which  I  will  speak  plainer 
to,  than  prudence,  perhaps,  on  any  other  occasion,  would 
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allow.  I  am  convinced,  that  Wednesday  next  (if  I  had 
time  I  would  give  you  my  reasons)  is  not  intended  to  be 
the  day  we  had  both  so  mucii  dreaded:  and  if  after  tliat 
day  shall  be  over,  I  find  my  friends  determined  in  Mr. 
SoLmes's  favour,  I  will  then  c.intrive  some  way  to  meet 
you  with  Miss  ilowe,  who  is  not  your  enemy:  and  when 
the  solemnity  has  passed,  I  shall  think  that  step  a  duty, 
which  till  then  will  be  criminal  to  take  :  since  now  my 
father's  authority  is  unim peached  by  any  greater. 

Dearest  Madam  — 

Nay,  Mr.  Lovelace,  if  you  now  dispute — if,  after  this 
more  favourable  declaration,  than  I  had  the  thought  of 
making,  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  shall  know  what  to  think 
both  of  your  g^ratitude  and  generosity. 

The  case,  Madam,  admits  not  of  this  alternative.  I  am 
all  gratitude  upon  it.  I  cannot  express  how  much  1 
should  be  delighted  with  the  charming  hope  you  h.ivc 
given  me,  were  you  not  next  Wednesday,  if  you  stay,  to 
be  another  man's.  Think,  dearest  creature!  what  an 
heightening  of  my  anguish  the  distant  hope  you  bid  me 
look  up  to  is,  taken  in  tiiis  light  ! 

Dt'p'.nd,  dept'ud  upon  it,  I  wil.  die  sooner  than  i)e  .Mr. 
Solmes's.  Ifyoii  would  have  me  rely  upon  j/our  honour, 
why  should  you  doubt  o(  i/iinc  ? 

1  doubt  not  your  honour^  .Madam  ;  your  pozccr  is  all 
I  doubt.  Vou  never,  never  can  have  such  another  op- 
portunity.—  Dearest  creature,  permit  me  —and  he  \vas«^.iiri 
drawing  me  after  him. 

Whith*  r,  Sir,  do  you  draw  me?  —  Leave  me  this  ruo. 
meat — Do  you  seek  to  keep  me  till  my  return  shall 
grow  dangerous  or  impracticable?  This  moment  let  me 
go,  if  you  wouhl  have  me  think  tol^^rably  of  ^o^. 
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My  happiness,  Madam,  both  here  and  hereafter,  and 
the  saffty  of  all  your  implacable  family,  depend  upon  thi^ 
momeiif. 

To  Providence,  Mr.  Lovelace,  and  to  the  law,  will  I 
leave  the  safety  of  my  friends.  You  shall  not  threaten 
me  into  a  rashness  that  my  heart  condemns  ! — Shall  1,  to 
promote  your  happiness,  as  you  call  it,  destroy  all  my 
future  peace  of  mind  ? 

You  tride  with  me,  my  dear  life,  just  as  our  better 
prospects  begin  to  open.  The  way  is  clear;  just  now  it 
is  clear  ;  but  you  may  be  prevented  in  a  moment.  What  is 
it  you  doubt? — May  I  perish  eternally,  if  your  will  shall 
not  be  a  law  to  me  in  every  thing  !  All  my  relations  expect 
you.  Your  own  appointment  calls  upon  you. — Next 
Wednesday  ', — Dearest  creature  !  think  of  next  Wednes. 
day !— And  to  what  is  it  I  urge  you,  but  to  take  a  step 
that  sooner  than  any  other  will  reconcile  you  to  all  whom 
you  have  most  reason  to  value  in  your  family  ? 

Let  me  judge  for  myself,  Sir.  Do  not  you,  who  blame 
my  friends  for  endeavouring  to  compel  mc,  yourself  seek 
to  compel  me.  I  won't  bear  it.  Your  earnestness  gives 
me  greater  apprehensions,  and  greater  reluctance.  Let 
me  go  back,  then — let  me,  before  it  is  too  late,  go  back, 
that  it  may  not  be  worse  for  both — What  mean  you  by  this 
forcible  treatment  ?  Is  it  thus  that  I  am  to  judge  of  the 
entire  submission  to  my  will  which  you  have  so  often 
Towed  ? — Unhand  me  this  moment,  or  I  will  cry  out  for 
help. 

I  will  obey  you,  my  dearest  creature  ! — And  quitted 
my  hand  with  a  look  full  of  tender  despondency,  that, 
knowing  the  violence  of  his  temper,  half-concerned  me  for 
him.    Y'et  I  was  hastening  from  him,  Avhen,  with  a  solemn 
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air,  looking  upon  his  sword,  but  catching,  as  it  were,  Lis 
hand  from  it,  he  folded  both  his  arms,  as  if  a  suddt-ii 
thought  had  recovered  hiin  from  an  intended  rashness. 

Stay,  one  moment— but  one  moment  stay,  C)  best  be- 
loved of  my  soul!  —  Your  n-treat  is  seiurt-,  if  you  ZlUI  go: 
the  key  lies  down  at  tin-  door. — IJut,  O  Madam,  next 
IVednesdaij,  aiul  you  are  Mr.  Solmes's  I  —  Fly  dh"  not  so 
eagerly — hear  me  but  a  few  words. 

When  near  the  gardtiudoor,  I  stopped  ;  and  was  the 
more  satisfied,  as  I  saw  the  key  there,  by  which  I  could 
let  myself  in  again  at  pleasure.  JJut,  bein*;  uneasy  lest 
1  should  be  missed,  I  told  him,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  1 
had  already  staid  too  long.  1  would  write  to  him  all  my 
reasons.  And  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Lovelace,  said  I  [just 
upon  the  point  of  stoo[)iMg  for  the  kiy,  in  order  to  re- 
turn] I  will  die,  rather  than  have  that  man.  Vou  know 
what  I  have  promised,  if  f  find  myself  in  danger. 

One  word,  Madam,  however ;  one  word  more  [ap- 
proaching me,  his  arms  still  folded,  as  if,  as  I  thought,  he 
would  not  be  tempted  to  mischief].  Remember  only, 
that  I  come  at  your  appointment,  to  ledeem  you,  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  from  your  gaoirrs  and  pfrsecutors, 
>vitli  a  resolution,  God  is  my  wilm  ;-s,  or  may  he  for  ever 
blast  me !  [that  was  his  ^hockiii ;  imprecation]  to  be  a 
father,  uncle,  brother,  and,  as  1  humbly  hoped,  in  your 
own  good  time,  a  husband  to  you,  all  in  oiu-.  IJut  sincf 
1  find  you  are  so  ready  to  cry  out  for  help  against  me, 
which  must  bring  down  upon  nic  the  vengeance  of  all  your 
family,  I  am  contented  to  run  all  riscjues.  I  will  nut  ask 
you  to  retreat  with  iiic ;  I  will  attend  you  info  the  ^:ir(!<n, 
and  into  the  house,  if  1  am  not  intercepted. 

Nay,  be  not  surprised,    Madam.     Tin-  li«  ip  you  would 
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have  called  for,  I  will  attend  you  to ;  for  I  will  face  them 
all  :  but  not  as  a  revenger,  if  they  provoke  me  not  too 
much.  You  shall  see  what  I  can  further  bear  for  your 
sake — and  let  us  both  see,  if  expostulation,  and  the  beha- 
viour of  a  gentleman  to  them,  will  not  procure  me  the 
treatm.ent  due  to  a  gentleman /ro/«  them. 

Had  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword  upon  himself,  I  was 
prepared  \o  have  despised  him  for  supposing  me  such  a 
poor  novice,  as  to  be  intimidated  by  an  artifice  so  common. 
But  this  resolution,  uttered  with  so  serious  an  air,  of  ac- 
companying me  in  to  my  friends,  made  me  gasp  with 
terror. 

What  mean  you,  Mr.  Lovelace?  said  I:  I  beseech  you 
leave  me — leave  mc,  Sir,  I  beseech  you. 

Excuse  me,  Madam!  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  I  have 
long  enough  skulked  like  a  thief  about  these  lonely  walls 
— long,  too  long,  have  I  borne  the  insults  of  your  brother, 
and  other  of  your  relations.  Absence  but  heightens 
malice.  I  am  desperate.  I  have  but  this  one  chance  for 
it ;  for  is  not  the  day  after  to-morrow  Wednesday  ?  1 
have  encouraged  virulence  by  my  tameness. — Yet  tame  I 
win  still  be.  You  shall  see.  Madam,  what  I  will  bear 
for  your  sake.      My  sword  shall  be  put  sheathed  into  your 

hands  [and  he  offered  it  to  me  in   the  scabbard] My 

heart,  if  you  please,  clapping  one  hand  upon  his  breast, 
shall  aflibrd  a  sheath  for  your  brother's  sword.  Life  is 
nothing,  if  I  lose  you — be  pleased,  Madam,  to  shew  me 
the  way  into  the  garden  [moving  towards  the  door].  I 
will  attend  you,  though  to  my  fate  ! — But  too  happy,  be 
it  what  it  will,  if  I  receive  it  in  your  presence.  Lead  on, 
dear  creature !  [putting  his  sword  into  his  belt] — You 
shall  see  what  I  can  bear  for  you.     And  he  stooped  and 
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took  up  the  key  ;  and  offered  it  to  the  lock  ;  but  dropped 
it  again,  without  opening  the  door,  upon  my  earnest  ex- 
postulations. 

What  can  you   mean,   Mr.  Lovel.ice  :— said  I  —  Would 
you  thus  expose  ijourselj  ^     Would  you  thus  expose  me  ? 
— Is  this  your   generosity  ?     Is  every  body  to   take  ad. 
vantage  thus  of  the  weakness  of  my  temper  ? 
And  I  wept.     I  could  not  help  it. 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  at  my  feet — Who  can 
bear,  said  he,  [with  an  ardour  that  could  not  be  feigned, 
his  own  eyes  glistering,]   who  can  beuv   to  behold  iuch 
sweet  emotion  ? — O  charmer  of  my  heart,    [and,  respect- 
fully still  kneeling,  he  took  my  hand  with  both  hi-,  press. 
ing  it  to  his  lips,]  command  me  icilh   you,   command  m<* 
from  you  ;   in  every  way  I  am  implicit  to  obedience— but 
I  appeal  to  all  you  know  of  your  relations'  cruelty  to  you, 
their  determined   malice  against  vie^  and  as   determined 
favour  to  the  ;//««  you  tell  me  \ou  hate,  (and,  O  Madam,  if 
you  did  not  hate  liim,    1  should  hardly  think   there   would 
be  a  merit  in  your  approbation,  place  it  where  you  uould) 
— I  appeal  to  every  iliiiig  you   know,  to  all  you  have  suf- 
fered, whf'ther  you  have  not  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of 
that  Wednesday,   which  is  my  terror ! — whether  you  can 
possibly  have  such  a'lother  opportunity — the  chariot  ready: 
my  friends   with  impatience  »'Xpectinj,'  the  result  of  i/our 
oicn  appointment :  a  inin  whose  will  shall  be  entirely  your 
will,   implorin,  yon,   thus,  on  his  kne«s,  imploring  you — 
to  be  ijour  ozon  mistress  ;  that  is  nil :    nor  tcill  I  ask  for 
your  favour^   but  uf  upon  full  proof  I  shall  appear  to 
deserve   it.      Forliinc,  alliance,  unolijectionable  I —O  my 
beloved  creature  !   pressing  my  hand  once  more  to  his  lips, 
let  not  such  an  opportunity  slip.      You  never,  never    will 
have  such  another. 
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I  bid  him  rise.  He  arose;  and  Itold  him,  that  were  I 
not  thus  unaccountably  hurried  by  his  impatience,  I 
douI)ted  not  to  convince  him,  that  both  he  and  I  had 
looked  upon  next  Wednesday  with  greatei  apprehension 
than  was  necessary.  I  was  proceeding  to  give  him  my 
reasons;  but  he  broke  in  upon  me — 

Had  I,  Madam,  but  the  shadow  of  a  probability  to  hope 
what_7/o»  hope,  1  would  be  all  obedience  and  resignation. 
But  the  license  is  actually  got:  the  parson  is  provided: 
the  pedant  Brand  is  the  man.  O  my  dearest  creature,  do 
these  preparations  mean  only  a  trial  ? 

You  know  not,  Sir,  were  the  worst  to  be  intended,  and 
weak  as  you  think  me,  what  a  spirit  I  have:  you  know 
not  what  I  can  do,  and  how  I  can  resist  when  I  think 
myself  meanly  or  unreasonably  dealt  with  :  nor  do  you 
know  what  I  have  already  suffered,  what  I  have  already 
borne,  knowing  to  whose  unbrotherly  instigations  all  is  to 
be  ascribed — 

I  may  expect  all  things,  Madam,  interrupted  he,  from 
the  nobleness  of  your  mind.  But  your  spirits  may  fail  you. 
What  may  not  be  apprehended  from  the  invincible  temper 
of  a  father  so  positive,  to  a  daughter  so  dutiful? — Fainting 
will  not  save  you:  they  will  uot,  perhaps,  be  sorry  for 
such  an  effect  of  their  barbarity.  What  will  signify  ex. 
postulations  against  a  ceremony  performed  ?  Must  not  all, 
the  dreadful  all  follow,  that  is  torture  to  my  heart  but  to 
think  of?  Nobody  to  appeal  to,  of  what  avail  will  your 
resistance  be  against  the  consequences  of  a  rite  witnessed 
to  by  the  imposers  of  it,   and  those  your  nearest  relations? 

I  was  sure,  I  said,  of  procuring  a  delay  at  least.  Many 
iviiys  i  had  to  procure  a  delay.  Nothing  could  be  so  fatal 
to  us  both,  as  for  me  now  to  be  found  with  him.  My  ap. 
prehensions  on  this  score,  I  told  him,  grew  too  strong  for 
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my  heart.  I  should  think  very  liardly  of  him,  if  he  sought 
to  detain  mc  longer.  But  his  acciuicsccnce  should  engage 
luy  graliludo. 

And  then  stooping  to  take  up  the  key  to  let  myself  into 
the  garden,  he  started,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  heard  some- 
body mar  the  door,  on  the  inside;  clapping  his  hand  on 
his  sword. 

This  frighted  me  so,  that  1  thought  1  should  have 
sunk  down  at  his  feet.  But  he  instantly  re. assured  me: 
lie  thought,  he  said,  he  had  heard  a  rustlin,'  against  the 
door:  but  had  it  been  so,  the  noise  woulil  have  been 
stronger.  It  was  only  the  ellect  uf  his  apprehension  lor 
me. 

And  then  taking  up  the  key,  he  presented  it  to  me. — 
If  you  zctll  go.  Madam — Yet,  I  cannot,  cannot  leave  you  ! 
— I  must  enter  the  garden  with  you — forgive  me,  but  I 
must  enter  the  garden  with  you. 

And  will  you,  will  you  thus  ungenerously,  Mr.  Love- 
lace,  take  advantage  of  my  fears  ?  of  my  wishes  to  pre- 
vent mischief."  I,  vain  fool,  to  be  coiicerned  for  every  one.; 
nobody  for  me  ! 

J)earest  creature !  interrupted  he,  holding  my  hand,  aN 
I  tremblingly  offered  to  put  the  kry  to  the  lock  — let  mc, 
if  you  icill  go,  open  (lie  door.  Uut  oiue  more,  consider, 
could  you  possibly  obtain  that  delay  which  seems  lo  be 
your  only  dependence,  whether  you  may  not  be  closer 
confmed  ?  I  know  they  have  already  had  Ihiii  in  consider, 
atioii.  Will  you  not,  in  (his  case,  be  preventeil  from  cor- 
res[)onding  either  with  Miss  llowe,  or  with  me? — Who 
then  shall  assist  you  in  your  escape,  if  escape  you  woulil  ? 
—  From  your  chandler. window  only  permitted  (o  »icw  (he 
garden  you  mus(  not  ent<'r  into,  how  will  \ou  wish  for  (ln" 
oppoi(uni(y  you  now  have,   if  yortr  hatred  to  Solnivs  co»»- 
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tinue! — But  alas!  that  cannot  continue.  If  you  go  backj 
it  must  be  from  the  impulses  of  a  yielding  (which  you'll 
call,  a  dutiful)  heart,  tired  and  teased  out  of  your  own 
■will. 

I  have  no  patience,  Sir,  to  be  thus  constrained.  Mu-it 
I  never  be  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  judgment  ?  Be 
the  consequence  what  it  maj',  I  will  not  be  thus  con- 
strained. 

And  then,  freeing  my  hand,  I  again  oflered  the  key  to 
the  door. 

Down  the  ready  kneeler  dropt  between  me  and  that ; 
And  can  you,  can  you,  Madam,  once  more  on  my  knees 
let  me  ask  you,  look  with  an  indifferent  eye  upon  the  evils 
that  may  follow  ?  Provoked  as  I  have  been,  and  triumphed 
over  as  I  shall  be,  if  your  brother  succeeds,  my  ozon  heart 
shudders,  at  times,  at  the  thoughts  of  what  must  happen  : 
And  can  7/ ours  be  unconcerned?  Let  me  beseech  you, 
dearest  creature,  to  consider  all  these  things  ;  and  lose  not 
this  only  opportunity.     My  intelligence — 

Never,  Mr.  Lovelace,  interrupted  I,  give  so  much  cre- 
dit to  the  words  of  a  traitor.  Your  base  intelligencer  is 
but  a  servant.  He  may  pretend  to  know  more  than  he 
has  grounds  for,  in  order  to  earn  the  wages  of  corruption. 
You  know  not  what  contrivances  I  can  find  out. 

I  was  once  more  offering  the  key  to  the  lock,  when, 
starting  from  his  knees,  with  a  voice  of  affrightment, 
loudly  whispering,  and  as  if  out  of  breath,  the^  are  at  the 
doory  mj/  beloved  creature  !  and  taking  the  key  from  me, 
he  fluttered  with  it,  as  if  he  would  double  lock  it.  And 
instantly  a  voice  from  within  cried  out,  bursting  against 
the  door,  as  if  to  break  it  open,  the  person  repeating  his 
violent  pushes.  Are  you  there? — come  up  this  moment! 
— this  moment! — here  they  are — here  they  are  both  to- 
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g€ther  ! — your  pistol  fhi's  moment  !—yoiir  gun  ! — Thm 
another  push,  and  another.  He  at  (he  same  moment  drew 
his  sword,  and  clapping  it  naked  under  his  arm,  took  Loth 
my  trembling'  hands  in  his  ;  and  drawing  me  kwiftly  af(er 
him,  Fly,  (ly,  my  charmer  ;  (his  moment  is  all  you  have 
for  it,  said  he. — Your  brother! — your  uncles! — or  this 
Solmes! — they  will  instantly  burst  the  door — lly,  my 
dearest  life,  if  you  would  not  be  more  cruelly  used  than 
ever — if  you  would  not  see  two  or  three  murders  com- 
mitted at  your  feet,  fly,  fly,  I  beseech  you. 

O  Lord: — help,  help,    cried  the  fool,  all  in  amaze  and 
confusion,  fri?h(ed  beyond  the  power  of  controuling. 

Now  behind  me,  now  before  me,  now  on  this  side,  now 
on  that,  turned  I  my  afl'righted  face,  in  the  same  moment ; 
expecting  a  furious  brother  here,  armed  servants  (Ju-re,  an 
enraged  sister  screaming,  and  a  father  armed  with  (error 
in  his  countenance  more  dreadful  (han  even  the  drawn 
sword  which  I  saw,  or  those  I  apprehended.  I  ran  as  fast 
as  he ;  yet  knew  not  that  I  ran ;  my  fears  adding  wings 
to  ray  feet,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  all  pow«  r  of 
thinking  from  me — my  ft-ars,  which  probably  would  not 
have  suiVered  me  to  know  what  course  to  take,  had  I  not 
had  him  to  urge  and  draw  me  after  him:  especially  as  I 
beheld  a  man,  who  must  have  come  out  of  (he  door, 
keeping  us  in  his  eye,  running  now  towards  us;  then  back 
to  the  garden  ;  bcckqning  and  railing  toothers,  whom  I 
supposed  he  saw,  although  tUe  turnini;  of  the  wall  hindt  red 
me  from  seeing  tlicra;  and  whom  I  imngiii*-d  to  be  my 
brother,  my  father,  and  their  servants. 

Thus  terrified,  i  wa»  got  out  of  sight  of  the  door  in  a 
▼ery  few  minutes  :  and  then,  although  (|uife  bnathless  be- 
tween running  and  apprehtiision,  he  put  my  arm  under  hi":, 
his  tlrawn  sword  in  the  other  hand,  and  hurried  mc  on  still 
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faster:  my  voice,  liowoTor,  coii<radicting  my  action,' 
crying,  no,  no,  no,  all  the  while  ;  straining  my  neck  io 
look  back,  as  long  as  the  walls  of  the  garden  and  park 
wore  within  sight,  and  till  ho  brought  me  to  the  chariot  : 
where,  attending,  were  two  armed  servants  of  his  own, 
and  two  of  Lord  M.'s  on  horseback. 

Here  I  must  suspend  my  relation  for  a  while :  for  now 
I  am  come  to  this  sad  period  of  it,  my  indiscretion  stares 
me  in  the  face ;  and  my  shame  and  my  grief  give  me  a 
compunction  that  is  more  poignant  methinks  than  if  I  had 
a  dar^f^er  in  my  heart.  To  have  it  to  reflect,  that  I  should 
so  inconsiderately  give  in  to  an  interview,  which,  had  I 
known  either  myself  or  him,  or  in  the  least  considered  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  might  have  supposed  would 
put  me  into  the  power  of  his  resolution,  and  out  of  that  of 
my  own  reason. 

For,  might  I  not  have  believed,  that  he,  who  thouglit 
he  had  cause  to  apprehend  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  los- 
ing a  person  who  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  and  trouble, 
would  not  hinder  her,  if  possible,  from  returning?  That  he, 
who  knew  I  had  promised  to  give  him  up  for  ever,  if  in- 
sisted on  as  a  condition  of  reconciliation,  would  not  endea- 
vour to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  do  so  ?  In  short,  that  he, 
who  had  artfully  forborne  to  send  for  my  letter,  (for  he 
could  not  be  watched,  my  dear,)  lest  he  should  find  in  it  a 
countermand  to  my  appointment,  (as.  I  myself  could  appre- 
hend, although  I  profited  by  the  apprehension,)  would  want 
a  device  to  keep  me  with  him  till  the  danger  of  having  our 
meeting  discovered  might  throw  me  absolutely  into  his 
power,  to  avoid  my  own  worse  usage,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  might  have  ensued  (perhaps  in  my  very  sight)  had 
my  friends  and  he  met  ? 

But  if  it  shall  come  out,  that  the  person  Avithin  the  gar- 
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den  was  his  corrupted  implompiit,  cmploycil  to  frighten 
me  away  uitli  liini,  do  you  think,  my  di  ar,  that  I  shall 
not  have  reason  to  hate  Itim  and  myself  still  more?  I  hoj^e 
his  heart  cannot  be  so  deep  and  so  vile  a  one  :  I  hope  it 
cannot !  But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  on"  man  could  t^et 
out  at  the  garden-door,  and  no  more?  how,  that  that  man 
kept  aloof,  as  it  were,  and  j)ursued  us  not ;  nor  ran  back 
to  alarm  the  house  ?  my  fright,  and  my  distance,  would 
not  let  me  be  certain  ;  but  really  this  man,  as  1  now  re- 
collect, had  the  air  of  that  vile  Joseph  Leman. 

O  why,  why,  my  dear  friends!  —  Hut  wherefore  blame 
I  them,  wlien  I  had  argued  myself  into  a  hope,  not  im|)ro. 
bable,  that  even  the  dreadful  trial  1  was  to  undergo  so 
soon  might  turn  out  better  than  if  I  had  been  directly  car- 
ried away  from  the  presence  of  my  once  indulgent  parent*, 
who  might  possibly  intend  that  trial  to  be  the  last  I  should 
have  had  ? 

Would  to  Heaven,  tl.at  I  had  stood  it,  houtvt  i  I  li-.m  if 
I  had  afterwards  done,  what  now  I  hav«>  bei-n  prevaih-d 
upon,  or  perhaps  foolishly  frightened  to  do,  I  should  not 
liave  been  stung  so  much  by  inward  reproach  as  iio-a  I 
am:  and  this  would  have  been  a  great  evil  avoided. 

Yon  know,  my  dear,  that  your  Clarissa's  mind  w.is 
ever  above  justifying  her  own  failings  by  those  of  others, 
(jod  forgive  those  of  rny  friends  who  have  acted  cruelly 
by  me!  But  their  faults  arc  their  own,  and  not  excuses 
for  mine.  And  mine  began  enr'v:  for  I  otu'l:t  nnf  to  hire 
corresponded  with  him. 

O  the  vile  encroachfr!  how  i:ij  iiihi-imIk^ii,  .it  ii:ju!>, 
rises  at  him  !  thus  to  lead  a  young  creature  (too  much  in- 
deed reiving  upon  her  own  strength)  from  evil  to  evil! — 
Thi';  I'l'f  '  vil,  although  the  remote,  yet  sure  consequence 
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of  my  first — my  prohibited  corresptondence  !  by  a  father 
early  prohibited. 

How  much  more  properly  had  I  acted,  with  regard  i.o 
that  correspondence,  had  I,  once  for  all,  when  he  was  for- 
bidden to  visit  me,  and  I  to  receive  his  visits,  pleaded  the 
authority  by  which  I  ought  to  have  been  bound,  and  denied 
to  write  to  him  ! — But  I  thought  I  could /jroceerf,  or  stop^ 
as  I  pleased.  I  supposed  it  concerned  »?c,  more  than 
any  other ^  to  he  the  arbitress  of  the  quarrels  of  unruly 
spirits. — And  now  I  find  my  presumption  punished — pu- 
nished, as  other  sins  frequently  are,  by  itself  ! 

As  to  this  last  rashness;  now,  that  it  is  too  late,  I 
plainly  see  how  I  ought  to  have  conducted  myself.  As  he 
knew  I  had  but  one  way  of  transmitting  to  him  the  know- 
ledge of  w  hat  befel  me ;  as  he  knew  that  my  fate  was 
upon  a  crisis  with  my  friends;  and  that  I  had  in  my  letter 
to  him  reserved  the  liberty  of  revocation;  I  should  not 
have  been  solicitous  whether  he  had  got  my  letter  or  not : 
when  he  had  come,  and  found  I  did  not  answer  his  signal, 
he  would  presently  have  resorted  to  the  loose  bricks,  and 
there  been  satisfied,  by  the  date  of  my  letter,  that  it  was  his 
own  fault  that  he  had  it  not  before.  But,  governed  bjf 
the  same  pragmatical  motives  which  induced  me  to  cor. 
respond  with  him  at  first,  I  was  again  afraid,  truly,  with 
my  foolish  and  busy  prescience  ;  and  the  disappointment 
would  have  thrown  him  into  the  way  of  receiving  fresh  in. 
suits  from  the  same  persons  ;  which  might  have  made  him 
guilty  of  some  violence  to  them.  And  so  to  save  him  an 
apprehended  rashness,  I  have  rushed  into  a  real  one  my- 
self. And  what  vexes  me  more  is,  that  it  is  plain  to  me 
now,  by  all  his  behaviour,  that  he  had  as  great  a  confidence 
in  my  weakness,  as  I  had  in  my  own  strength.     And  so. 
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in  a  point  entirely  relatire  to  my  honour,  he  has  tri. 
umphed;  for  he  has  not  been  mistaki-u  in  me,  while  I 
have  in  myself! 

Tell  me,    my  dear  Miss  Howe,  tell  me  truly,  if  your 
unbiassed  heart  does  not  despise  me  ? — It  must !  for  your 

mind  and  mine  were  ever  one  ;  and    I  despise  nn/sel/! 

And  well  I  may  :  For  could  the  giddiest  and  most  incou. 
siderato  girl  in  Iwiglind  have  done  worse  than  I  shall 
appear  to  have  done  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ?  Since  my 
crime  will  be  known  without  the  provocations,  and  with- 
out the  artifices  of  the  hclraycr  too  :  while  it  will  be  a  hij^h 
aggravation,  lliat  better  things  were  expert*  fl  fmrn  m.- 
than  from  many  others. 

You  charge  me  to  many  the  first  t,pportunily — AIiI 
my  dear  !  anol'icr  of  the  i)Iessod  etl'ecta  of  my  fo'.ly — 
That's  as  much  in  my  power  now  as — as  I  am  myself! — 
And  can  I  besides  give  a  sanction  immediately  to  !iis  delu- 
ding arts  ? — Can  i  avoid  being  angry  with  him  for  trick. 
ing  me  thus,  as  I  may  say,  (and  as  I  have  called  it  to  him,) 
out  o^mijsclj? — For  compelling  me  to  take  a  step  so  con- 
trary to  all  my  resolutions  and  assurances  given  to  you  ;  a 
step  so  dreailfully  inconvi-nient  to  mysflf ;  so  disgraceful 
and  so  grievous  (as  it  nust  be;  to  my  dear  mother,  were  I 
to  be  less  regardful  of  any  other  of  my  family  or  friends  ?  — 
Vou  don't  know,  nor  can  you  imagine,  my  clear,  how  I 
am  mortified! — How  much  I  am  sunk  in  my  own  opi- 
nion! I,  that  was  proposed  for  an  c'vnmple,  truly,  to 
others! — O  that  I  were  again  in  my  father's  house,  steal- 
ing down  with  a  letter  to  you;  my  heart  beating  with 
expectation  of  finding  on*;  f rum  yon  ! 


Tins  is  the  Wednesday  nuirning   I  dreaded    so   much, 
that  I  once  thought  of  it  as  the  day  of  my  doom  :     but  nf 
vol..  ir.  u  B 
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the  Monday,  it  is  plain,  I  ought  to  have  been  most  appre. 
hensive.  Had  I  staid,  and  had  the  worst  I  dreaded  hap- 
pened, my  friends  would  then  have  been  answerable  for 
the  consequences,  if  any  bad  ones  had  followed  : — but 
now,  I  have  this  only  consolation  loft  me  (a  very  poor 
one,  you'll  say  !)  that  I  have  cleared  them  of  blame,  and 
taken  it  all  upon  mi/self! 

You  will  not  wonder  to  see  this  narrative  so  dismally 
scrawled.  It  is  owing  to  difltrent  pens  and  ink,  all  bad, 
and  written  by  snatches  of  time  ;  my  hand  trembling  too 
with  fatigue  and  grief. 

I  will  not  add  to  the  length  of  it,  by  the  particulars  of 
his  behaviour  to  me,  and  of  our  conversation  at  St.  Al- 
ban'Sj  and  since  ;  because  those  will  come  in  course  in 
the  continuation  ofmystoiy;  which,  no  doubt,  you  will 
expect  from  me. 

Only  thus  much  I  will  say,  that  he  is  extremely  respect, 
ful  (even  obsequiously  so)  at  present,  though  I  am  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  him  and  myself  that  he  has  hitherto  had 
no  great  cause  to  praise  my  complaisance  to  him.  In- 
deed, I  can  hardly,  at  times,  bear  the  seducer  in  my  sight. 

The  lodgings  I  am  in  are  inconvenient.  I  shall  not 
stay  in  them  :  so  it  signifies  notliing  to  tell  you  how  to 
direct  to  me  hither.  And  where  my  next  may  be,  as  yet 
I  know  not. 

He  knows  that  I  am  writing  to  you  ;  and  has  offered 
to  send  my  letter,  when  finished,  by  a  servant  of  his. 
But  I  thought  I  could  not  be  too  cautious,  as  I  am  now 
situated,  in  having  a  letter  of  this  importance  conveyed 
to  you.  Who  knows  what  such  a  man  may  do?  So  very 
Avicked  a  contriver  !  The  contrivance,  if  a  contrivance,  to 
get  me  away,  so  insolently  mean  ! — But  I  hope  it  is  not  a 
contrivance  neither ! — Yet,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  must  say, 
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that  the  besi  of  him,  and  of  my  prospects  with  him,  are 
bad:  and  yet,  having  enrolled  myself  among  the  too-late 
repenters,  who  shall  pity  me  ? 

Nevertheless,  I  will  dare  to  hope  for  a  continued  inte- 
rest in  your  aftections  [I  shall  be  miserable  indeed  if  I 
may  not!]  and  to  be  remembered  in  your  daily  prayers. 
For  neither  time  nor  accident  shall  ever  make  me  cease 
to  be 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate 

CLARISSA   HARLOWE. 


LETTER  L. 

Mil.    I,OVELACE,    TO    JOSEPH    LEMAX. 

HONEST  josti'ii,  Sat.  April  U. 

j\t  length  your  beloved  young  lady  has  consented  to 
free  herself  from  the  cruel  treatment  she  has  so  long  borne. 
She  is  to  meet  me  without  the  "ardtn-door  at  about  four 
o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  I  told  you  she  iuul  pro- 
mised to  do  so.  She  has  confirmed  her  promise.  Thank 
Heaven  she  has  confirm<  d  her  promise  ! 

I  shall  have  a  chariot-and-six  ready  in  the  b\.road 
fronting  the  private  path  to  Harlowe.paddock  ;  and  seve- 
ral of  my  friends  and  servants  not  far  off,  armed  to  protect 
her,  if  there  be  occasion  :  but  every  one  charged  to  avoid 
mischief.  That,  you  know,  has  always  been  my  principal 
care. 

All  my  fear  is,  that,  when  she  comes  to  the  point,  the 
oyer-niccness    of  her  principles  will  make  her  waver,  and 
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want  to  go  back  :  although  her  honour  is  mi/  honour,  you 
know,  and  mine  is  her''s.  If  she  should,  and  should  I  be 
unable  to  prevail  upon  her,  all  your  past  services  will  avail 
nothing,  and  she  will  be  lost  to  me  for  ever  :  the  prey 
then  of  that  cursed  Solmes,  whose  vile  stinginess  will 
never  permit  him  to  do  good  to  any  of  the  servants  of  the 
family. 

I  have  no  doabt  of  your  fidelity,  honest  Joseph  ;  nor  of 
your  zeal  to  serve  an  injured  gentleman,  and  an  oppressed 
young  lady.  You  see  by  the  confidence  I  repose  in  you, 
that  I  have  noi  ;  more  particularly,  on  this  very  important 
occasion,  in  which  your  assistance  may  crown  the  work  : 
for,  if  she  waver,  a  little  innocent  contrivance  will  be 
necessary. 

Be  very  mindful,  therefore,  of  the  following  directions  ; 
take  them  into  your  heart.  This  will  probably  be  your 
last  trouble,  until  my  beloved  and  I  are  joined  in  holy 
wedlock:  and  then  we  will  be  sure  to  take  care  of  you. 
You  know  what  I  have  promised.  No  man  ever  reproach- 
ed  me  for  breach  of  word. 

These,  then,  honest  Joseph,  are  they  : 
Contrive  to  be  in  the  garden,  in  disguise,  if  possible, 
and  unseen  by  your  young  lady.  If  you  find  the  garden- 
door  unbolted,  you  will  know  that  she  and  I  are  together, 
although  you  should  not  see  her  go  out  at  it.  It  will  be 
locked,  but  my  key  shall  be  on  the  ground  just  without 
the  door,  that  you  may  open  it  with  your's,  as  it  may  be 
needful. 

If  you  hear  our  voices  parleying,  keep  at  the  door  till  I 
cry  Hem,  hem,  twice  ;  but  be  watchful  for  this  signal;  for 
I  must  not  hem  very  loud,  lest  she  should  take  it  for  a 
signal.  Perhaps,  in  struggling  to  prevail  upon  the  dear 
creaturCj  I  may  Iiave  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  door 
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hard  with  my  elbow,  or  hei'I,  to  confirm  you— then  you 
are  to  make  a  violent  burst  against  the  door,  as  U'you 
would  break  it  open,  drawing  backward  and  forward  the 
bolt  in  a  hurry:  then,  with  another  push,  but  with  more 
noise  than  strength,  lest  the  look  give  way,  cry  out  (as  if 
you  saw  some  of  the  family)  Come  up,  come  up,  instant- 
ly!— Here  they  are!  Hero  they  are!— Hasten! — This 
instant  I  hasten!  And  mention  swords,  pistols,  guns, 
with  as  teriiblo  a  voice  as  you  can  cry  out  with.  Tlien 
shall  I  prevail  upon  her,  no  doubt,  if  loth  before,  to  fly.  If 
I  cannot,  I  will  enter  the  garden  with  her,  and  the  house 
too,  be  the  consequence  what  it  will.  But,  so  aflVightcd, 
there  is  no  question  but  she  will  fly. 

When  you  think  us  at  a  sufficient  distance  [and  I  shall 
raise  my  voice  urging  her  swifter  flight,  that  you  may  guess 
at  thaQ  then  open  the  door  with  your  key  :  but  you  must 
be  sure  to  open  it  very  cautiously,  lest  we  should  not  be 
far  enough  oil",  I  would  not  have  her  know  you  have  a 
hand  in  this  matter,  out  of  my  great  regard  to  you. 

When  you  have  opened  the  door,  take  your  key  out  of 
the  lock,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket:  then,  stooping  for 
mine,  put  it  in  the  lock  on  the  inside^  that  it  may  appear 
as  if  the  door  was  opiMied  by  lierself,  with  a  key,  which 
they  will  suppose  of  my  procuring  (it  being  new)  and  left 
open  by  us. 

They  should  conclude  she  is  gone  o(T  by  her  own  con- 
sent, that  they  may  not  pursue  us  :  that  they  may  see  no 
hopes  of  tempting  her  back  again.  In  either  case,  mischief 
might  happen,  you  know. 

But  you  must  take  notice,  that  you  are  only  to  open 
the  door  with  your  key,  in  case  none  of  the  family  com© 
up  to  interrupt  us,  and  before  we  are  quite  gone  :  for,  if 
they  do,  you'll  find  by  what  follows,  that  you  must  uot 
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open  the  door  at  all.  Let  them,  on  breaking  it  open,  or 
by  getting  over  the  wall,  find  my  key  on  the  ground,  if 
they  will. 

If  (hey  do  not  come  to  interrupt  us,  and  if  you,  by  help 
of  your  key,  come  out,  follow  us  at  a  distance  ;  and,  with 
uplifted  hands,  and  wild  and  impatient  gestures,  (running 
backward  and  forward,  for  fear  you  should  come  too  near 
ns,and  as  if  you  saw  somebody  coming  to  your  assistance,) 
cry  out  for  help,  help,  and  to  hasten.  Then  shall  we  be 
soon  at  the  chariot. 

Tell  the  family  that  you  saw  me  enter  a  chariot  with 
her  ;  a  dozen,  or  more,  men  on  horseback,  attending  us ; 
all  aimed;  some  with  blunderbusses,  as  you  believe  ;  and 
that  we  took  the  quite  the  contrary  way  to  that  we  shall 
take. 

You  see,  honest  Joseph,  how  carefully  I  am,  as  well  as 
you,  to  avoid  mischief. 

Observe  to  keep  at  such  a  distance  that  she  may  not  dis- 
cover who  you  are.  Take  long  strides,  to  alter  your 
gait ;  and  holJ  up  your  head,  honest  Joseph  ;  and  she'll 
not  know  it  to  be  you.  Men's  airs  and  gaits  are  as  various 
and  as  peculiar  as  their  faces.  Pluck  a  stake  out  of  one 
of  the  hedges:  and  tug  at  it,  though  it  may  come  easy:  this, 
if  she  turn  back,  will  look  terrible,  and  account  for  you^ 
not  following  us  faster.  Then,  returning  with  it,  should, 
ered,  brag  to  the  family  what  you  would  have  done,  could 
you  have  overtaken  us,  rather  than  your  young  lady  should 

have  been  carried  off  by  such  a And  you  may  tall  nic 

names,  and  curse  me.  And  these  airs  will  make  you  look 
valiant,  and  in  earnest.  You  see,  honest  Joseph,  I  am 
always  contriving  to  give^oM  reputation.  No  man  suffers 
by  serving  me. 

Out,  if  our  parley  should  last  longer  than  I  wish;  and  if 
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any  of  her  friends  miss  her  before  I  cry,  Hem,  hem,  twice  ; 
then,  in  order  to  save  yoiir^t  If,  (which  is  a  very  great  point 
•with  me,  I  assure  you,)  make  the  same  noise  as  above: 
bu^,  as  I   directed  before,  open  not  the    door    with  your 
key.     On  tlie  contrary,  wisli  for  a  key  with  all  your  heart ; 
but   for  ftur   any  of  them  should  by  accident  have  a  key 
about  them,  keep  in   readiness    half  a  dozen  little  gravel- 
stones,   no  bigger  than  p«as,  and  thrust   two  or  three  slily 
into  the  key-hole;   which  will  hinder  their  key  from  turn- 
ing  round.     It  is  good,  you   know,  Joseph,   to  provide 
against  every  accident  in   such  an   important  case  as  this. 
And  let  this  be  your  cry,  instead  of  the  other,  if  any  of  my 
enemies  come  in  your  sight,  as   you  stem  to  be  trying  to 
burst  the  door  open,  Sir  !    Sir  !   or  Madam  1    Madam  !    0 
Lord,  hasten!  O  Lord,  hasten!  Mr.  Lovelace  !  Mr.  Love- 
lace ! — And  very  loud — and   that   shall  quicken  me   more 
than  it  shall  those  you  call  to. — If  it  be  Betty,  and  only 
Betty,  I  shall    think  worse   of  3  our  art  of  making   love* 
than  of  your  fidelity,  if  you  can't  Gnd  a  way  to  amuse  her, 
and  put  her  upon  a  false  scent. 

You  must  (ell  (liem  that  your  young  lady  seemed  to 
run  as  fast  oil  with  me  as  I  with  her.  This  w  ill  also  con- 
firm to  them  that  all  pursuit  is  in  vain.  An  end  will 
hereby  be  put  to  Solmes's  hopes  :  and  licr  friends,  after  a 
while,  will  be  more  studious  to  be  ree o  iciled  to  her  tiian 
to  get  her  back.  So  you  will  be  an  liappy  instrument  of 
great  good  to  all  round.  And  this  will  «<ne  day  be  acknow. 
l"dged  by  Ijoth  families.  Vou  will  (hen  be  every  one'.» 
favourite;  and  every  good  servant,  for  the  future,  will  be 
proud  to  be  likened  to  honest  Josejjh  Leman. 

If  .she  should  guess  at  you,  or  find  you  out,  I  have  it  aU 
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ready  in  my  head  to  write  a  letter  for  you  to  copy*, 
which,  occasionally  produced,  will  set  you  right  with  her. 
This  one  time  be  diligent,  be  careful :  this  will  be  the 
crown  of  all:  and  once  more,  depend,  for  a  recompense, 
upon  the  honour  of 

Your  assured  friend, 

R.  LOVELACE. 

You  need  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  going  too  far  with 
Betty.  If  you  should  make  a  match  with  her,  she  is  a 
Tery  likely  creature,  though  a  rixen,  as  you  say.  I  hare 
an  admirable  receipt  to  cure  a  termagant  wife. — Never 
fear,  Joseph,  but  thou  shalt  be  master  of  thine  house. 
If  she  be  very  troublesome,  I  can  teach  thee  how  to 
break  her  heart  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  honatly  too  ; — 
or  the  precept  would  not  be  mine. 

I  enclose  a  new  earnest  of  my  future  favour. 


LETTER  LI. 


TO   ROBERT    LOVELACE,    ESQUIER,    HIS    HONNF,  R. 

HONNEREO  SIR,  Suuday  Morning,  April  ?. 

I  MUST  confesse  I  am  infinnitely  obliged  to  your  Honner's 
bounty.  But  this  last  command  ! — It  seems  so  intricket ! 
Lord  be  merciful  to  me,  how  have  I  been  led  from  littel 
stepps  to  grate  stepps ! — And  if  I  should  be  found  out !  — 
But  your  Honner  says  you  will  take  me  into  your  Hon- 
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ner's  sarvise,  and  proteckt  me,  if  as  I  should  at  any  tim* 
he  found  out ;  and  raise  my  wages  besides  ;  or  set  me  upp 
in  a  good  inne  ;  which  is  my  ambishion.  And  you  will  be 
lionnerable  and  kind  to  my  dearest  young  lady,  Go  J  loTe 
lier. —  liut  who  can  be  unkind  to  she  ? 

I  wil.do  the  best  I  am  able,  since  your  llonner  will  be 
apt  to  lose  her,  as  your  Honner  says,  if  I  do  not ;  and  a 
man  so  stingie  will  be  apt  to  gain  her.  Dut  mayhap  my 
deareste  young  lady  will  not  make  all  this  trubble  needful. 
If  she  has  promissed,  she  will  stand  fo  it,  I  dare  to  say. 

I  love  your  Ilonnir  for  contrlyeini^  to  save  mischiUso 
well.  I  thought  till  I  know'd  your  IIoi\uer,  that  you  was 
Terry  mischevoiis,  and  picse  your  Honner  :  but  find  it  to 
be  dene  contrary.  Your  Honner,  it  is  plane,  means 
mighty  well  by  everybody,  as  far  as  I  see.  As  I  am  sure 
I  do  myself;  for  I  am,  altholV  a  very  plane  man,  and  all 
that,  a  very  honnest  one,  I  thank  my  God.  And  have 
good  principels,  and  have  kept  my  young  lady's  pressepts 
always  in  mind  :  for  she  goes  no  where,  but  saves  a  soul 
or  two,  more  or  less. 

So,  commending  myself  to  your  Jfonncr's  further  fa- 
vour, not  forgetting  the  inne,  when  your  lionner  shall 
so  please,  and  a  good  one  ofl'ers ;  for  plases  are  no  inher. 
ritanses  now-a-days.  And,  I  hope,  >our  Honner  will  not 
think  me  a  dishonest  man  for  sarvingeyour  Honner  agenst 
my  duty,  as  it  may  look  ;  but  only  as  my  conshence 
clears  me. 

Be  pleased,  howsomever,  if  it  like  your  Honner,  not  to 
call  me  hunnest  Joseph.,  and  houiiesl  Joseph^  so  often. 
For,  altholf  I  think  myself  verry  honnest,  and  all  that,  yet 
I  am  touched  a  littel,  for  fear  I  shoidd  not  do  the  quite 
right  thing  :  and  too  besides,  your  Honner  has  such  a 
fesseshious  way  with  you,  as  that  I  hardly  know  whether 
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you  are   in  jest  or   earnest,   when  your  Honner  calls  me 
honnesl  so  often. 

I  am  a  very  plane  man,  and  seldom  have  writ  to  such 
honourable  gentlemen  ;  so  you  will  be  good  enuffto  pasj 
by  every  thing,  as  I  have  often  said,  and  need  not  now  say 
over  again. 

As  to  Mrs.  Betty  ;  I  tho'te,  indeed,  she  looked  nbove 
mc.  But  she  comes  on  vere  well,  nathelsse.  I  could  like 
her  better,  iff  she  was  better  to  my  young  lady.  But  she 
has  too  much  wit  for  so  plane  a  man.  Natheless,  if  she 
was  to  angre  me,  althofF  it  is  a  shame  to  bete  a  woman, 
yet  I  colde  make  shift  to  throe  my  hat  at  her,  or  so,  your 
Honner. 

But  that  same  reseit,  iff  your  Ilonnpr  so  please,  to  cure 
a  shrONvish  wife.  It  would  more  encurrege  to  wed,  iff  so 
be  one  know'd  it  before-hand,  as  one  may  say.  So  like. 
wise,  if  one  knoed  one  could  honnestlij^  as  your  Honner 
savs,  and  as  of  the  handy-work  of  God,  in  one  twelve, 
month-' 

Cut,  I  shall  grow  impartinent  to  such  a  grate  man. — 
And  hereafter  may  do  for  that,  as  she  turnes  out  :  for 
one  mought  be  loth  to  part  with  her,  mayhap,  so  verry 
soon  too  ;  espessially  if  she  was  to  make  the  notable  Ian. 
lady  your  Honner  put  into  my  head. 

Butt  wonce  moer,  begging  your  Honner's  parden.  and 
promissing  all  dilligence  and  exsacknesse,  I  reste. 
Your  Honner's  dewtiful  sarvant  to  command, 

JOSEPH  LEMAN. 


END  OF  VOL  II. 
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